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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT 


BY CHARLES 


S has been said before, on no better 
A authority,* any one who will look 
a map of America in the face may 
perceive that California is the right hand 
of the continent. If this shall seem, to 
such as see only the map, a mere poetic 
figure or accident of a peninsula, it is to 
be proved that this anatomy is no meta 
phor, no freak, no inconsequent brachial 
process on the opposite side of the body 
from the heart. In sober fact, it is the 
right land, with all the name implies; 
and with triceps, biceps, forearm, wrist, 
fist, and fingers full sinewed for its office. 
The passing prophecy, five vears ago, that 
in time this must come to be 
realized of the rest—‘* tho’ to this day 
the self-sufficient left hand outscriptures 
scripture, and as little cares as it little 


member 


knows what the right hand doeth ’—has 
had fulfilment sooner than should have 
been expected. We have decided (offi 


cially, at least) to be a *‘ world-power.” 
Whether we conelude that the Influence 
which in one century has modified every 
other civilized government on earth, and 
been direct model for every constitution 
in the New World, is world- power, or 
that there can be no strength without a 
club and some alien head prove it 
upon —in either alternative the right 
hand has come suddenly to the threshold 
of his own, and quite regardless of what 
we The law of 


to 


be ripe to admit. 
gravitation does not pass around an asy 
lum of the blind, and Destiny halts as 
little for the wilful deaf as for them who 


may 
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listen so hard for her that they hear many 
things she never said. All the blindfold 
habit, all the loeal investments or local 
pride of seventy-four million people, can- 
not lastingly outweigh a handful, and 
—the line.” To paraphrase 
(not ignobly, | hope) Garrison’s magnifi- 
cent word, it man 
and the geography are a majority. 

From California we have reached out 
to pocket the Hawaiian orphans and the 
Philippine rebels (begging the dictiona- 
rv’s pardon); from California we shall 
continue administer them, at their 
proper cost, in so far as we shall carry 
out the contract. 
rather 


shortest 


is a case where one 


to 


Even should a certain 
American from emotion 


to figures,and from the voice of the siren 


reaction 


to the voice of the Fathers, serve to put a 
hiteh in our gallop, we can never again 
forget (though it may take us some time 
fully to remember) our actual national 
anatomy. Nothing can put us back so 
left-handed as we were in 1897. 

There are many people still smitten 
with surprise that harbors generally hap 
pen near cities—the bigger the city, the 
better the harbor. By a like providential 
coincidence, the easiest grades pursue rail- 
roads; and where the ships are gathered 
together a short curve of the earth tags 
obedient in their wake. Perhaps we are 
too used to plane reography, whereupon 
the rest of the world is mere unimproved 
paper, and only the United States glows 
with lithographie life. 
conducive to 


This is not always 
Cer 
tainly he is notypical American who can 


roundness of ideas 
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beset a globe awhile and not begin to get 
a glimmering of what the Pacitic means 
Lesides wastefulness of papier-mache. So 
many and so greatly larger prophets have 
foretold it the coming chief theatre of 
the world’s activities that only sheer im 
pudence could here insist upon it with 
the detail of an inventor. At present | 
desire to suggest this ocean merely as a 
facility for getting somewhere — almost 
anywhere, in fact, since it is a spacious 
way. And the relation of the Pacific 
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Ocean to the world’s imminent commerce: 
once grasped, it is not far to begin to dis 
cern the relation of our Pacific coast t 
the Pacifie Ocean Yonder is the stag: 
upon which the world’s chief drama is t 
be played Here, so far as the leadin: 
lady (we trust) is coneerned, is the stave 
entrance. Here is our door to India, 
China, Japan, Australia, the South Seas, 
the west coast of South and Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico and Alaska—in fact, to 
the richest of the Old World and the 
New, with a tolerably overwhelming 
majority of the world’s population and 
productivity, and a range in each to 
which human knowledge writes not 
one addendum, ‘This in itself might 
suflice to justify some more sober con 
sideration of our outlet. 

Yet it would be, of course, a gross 
ignoring of history to think of this 
right hand as a mere organ where 


with to reach and grasp, or yet as a 
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potentiality rather than a fact. If it be 
needed now (as it is) to get into others’ 
pockets, it has already gone down into 
its own, and filled therefrom the eom 
placent left. California has, indeed, al- 
ready performed the dexter funetions, 
and rather overwhelmingly. I serious 
ly mean to demonstrate that no one 
State, no six States, no census division 
even, has so vitally meddled with the 
nation, If this be treason, we will pro 
ceed to make the most of it. First, by 
a glance along some major lines of his- 
tory; later, by such significant detail as 
shall commend itself as most illumina 
tive. There is nowhere else in history a 
chapter of the proportionate wagging of 
a nation by a frontier, though in history 
generally the tail has been dominant. 
Rome was not on the seven hills. and 
England is not the British Isles. Peru, 
the South- American California of three 
centuries earlier, did not a half so mueh 
subvert Spain: and Australia, with respect 
to England, barely suggested the parallel, 
Whether we reckon commercially or so 
ciologieally. 

We may gather from trustworthy 
sources, for instance, that ‘‘ sound mon- 
ey ’ has now some importance in our na- 
tional economies. Well, California put 


FROM ALCATRAZ 


the United States on a gold 
has kept it there 


basis, and 
And California only; 
though her legitimate children. whom we 
may count in the States and Territories 
born directly of California men and mon 
ey, are nowadays sharing the burden. 
and for the moment carrying the butt end 
of it, as Colorado is just now producing 
more gold than her mother, but has not 
in total produced a tenth as much 

The proof is as simple and as sure as in 
anything else which depends on the com 
forting multiplication table Up to the 
civil war, the whole United States in its 
whole history had produced lessthantwen 
ty -five millions in gold and silver put 
together, outside of California —a fieure 
eloquent enough when we remember our 
shinplasters and wild-eat banks In five 
years from its discovery by us, California 
multiplied the hard money of the coun 
trv by ten—and more The whole stock 
of gold in the United States to-day—coin 
and bullion —is considerably, less than 
California contributed in thirteen eonsec 
utive vears. If by some adventitious luek 
we had had an equal gold stock before 
California, all the mines then in the coun 
try could hardly have made good the abra 
Of all 


the gold produced by the United States to 


sion alone on such an amount 
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this very day, California has given more 
than one-half from her own pockets. Of 
the remaining fraction she is demonstra- 
bly responsible for at least seven-tenths. 
Possibly there is some significance in the 
fact that the United States now produces 
more gold per vear, by 70 per cent., than 
the whole world produced before Califor- 
nia; and that California itself, even at its 
lowest ebb, turns in annually two-fifths 
as much of the reliable metal as the whole 
round of earth dug before the California 
awakening 

Thirteen hundred millions in gold from 
one State has been in itself of some im- 
port to the nation which 
even now transacts its business with half 
that sum. 


finances of a 


But it is only a beginning in 
the commercial consequence of the State. 
California not only invented the gold- 
fever, but made it contagious. 


She pre 
Australia, the only 


cipitated continent 
which ever rivalled our own State as a 
gold-producer. It is of course notorious 
that Australia had discovered 
and suppressed until men from Califor 
nia and with the itech made 
suppression impossible Hargreaves 


been 


California 
for 
went to school to us. So in five years a 
yellow fleck picked up from a California 
tail-race had revolutionized the money 
markets of the world, at once and forever. 

It is that 


stress brings about great 
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things. Solomon was already a gold-bug 
and the priest of far-shooting Apollo 
came with a ransom, not of greenbacks, 
nor yet of silver. But since before Ophir 
the world had been content to gopher for 
its little gold. For mueh gold (after an 
apprenticeship of human stupidity) Cali 
fornia made mining for the first time a 
business, and has taught the world. From 
a faro game unprecedented in history, 
nor yet paralleled, she reduced it to sei 
ence; from brute, though gigantic, retail 
todexterous wholesale; from shopkeeping 
to commerce. As she became less pick 
upable with loose nuggets, and bent her 
back to serious quartz veins, her vaga 
bond graduates turned back a thousand 
miles on their own tracks and developed 
the lesser but adequate bonanzas of Col 
orado and its Her scholars are 
to-day the first men wherever there is 
gold—in the Black Hills or the Rand. 
The vast majority of Western Argonauts 
would never have been in the West at 
all, nor at all gold-seeking, but for Cal 
ifornia. 


peers. 


Shaft-mining nor low-grade ore 
ever yet made a stampede. People do not 
buy lottery tickets for the dollar prizes, 
nor vet for a chance to make a livelilood 
by hard work. The one sanity of the 
mining craze is that the capital prize at 
tracts people, and finally diverts them to 


sober work on enlarged lines. It seems 
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to be a generic wisdom of Nature to gain 
the vision. 
udorns sex that posterity shall not fail. 
She would rather trust the peahen’s eves 
than forethought 
peoples the wilderness by showing us not 


her ends by dazzling She 


its or a man’s. She 
a moral obligation nor a civic advantage, 
but a glitter. Yet she has a sane anti- 
It is the history of all these mad 
nesses that they promote sanity. The 
increases crime, no 
doubt, but it also perpetuates humanity. 
Somewhat so, the wild lusts of a gold 
rush vastly accelerate and vastly broaden 


sober progress. 


dote. 


beauty of women 


Our veal West dates from California. 
It is not enough to remember that Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, 
the two Dakotas, Montana. 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
have been admitted as States, and New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and Alaska 
organized as Territories, since California 
into the Union. The pertinent 
question is, how many of them we should 
have if there had been no California. If 
only a Pathfinder and a few score trap 
pers had seen the intervening waste be 
tween Independence and the coast; if no 
thing enough had_ befallen 
feteh into California more people in a 
tide than there were in all the country 
between California and the older States 
L860 must 


Colorado, 


Came 


seismic to 


as late as (for 
that broke out California 
was the only State west of the Missouri, 
except a part of Texas): if the ready 
money of the country had not been dou- 
bled several times, and the spirit of ad 
venture increased by a still larger multi 
plicand—who will pretend that by now 
we should have a full-growing West, al 
ready big enough to feed the old folks? 
No one, certainly, who knows East and 


we remember 


when the war 


West; nor even any one for whom the 
census has not been in vain. 
Particularly since time was an ele 


The 
did not need to go begging. 
other hands reached out for it—above all, 
it was leaning to other hands. It 
more by wood fortune than 
wit that our fist closed upon it first. 
had not 


ment of the contract. Pacitie Slope 


There were 


was 
by general 
We 
Bentons. 
The United States was mostly content to 
huddle of 
California, suddenly and almost 
empirically, unrolled trivial half 
Way map to another ocean and gave us 


many Jeffersons and 


remain a 
when 


narrow provinces 


our 
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a national span, and pulled along popu 


lation enough to vindicate the map. To 
this day there are many excellent people 
who never reflect what Uncle Sam's 


stature would have been if he had slept 
on with Canada at his head, Mexico for 
a foot-board and his back against a British 
wall somewhere about the Platte. 

I fear no smiles from any whose smile 
is seriously discouraging when I venture 


40 FEET UP A REDWOOD-TREE, MILL VALLEY 


the suggestion that, if there had been no 
California in 1848, there could have been 
eivil : at 


and probably a generation 


no war in nor for least 
a deeade 
later. In grammar-school, 
defined with a 


complicated, 


war can be 
find it 
may be 
cerned in it; but it involves also polities, 
money, and the fighting temper. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that, with 
out a California, the United States could 
not have been by ‘61 in any financial po 
sition to afford the luxury of 
victions. As to the straw which 
breaks a patient man to impatience, Cal 
ifornia had certainly contributed 
than Men who have fought 
Indians and claim-jumpers are on the 


word; later we 


Conscience con 


its con 
last 


more 


its share. 


average more ripe to fioht strangers than 
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contirmed farmers are; and as_ their 
touchiness spreads even to the farmers of 
their acquaintance, a nation with this 
leaven comes to blows sooner than a na- 
tion without it. As to polities (which 
are most of any war), California made 
the States (7m posse) which largely made 
the issue. It was no more a question of 
slavery than of the extension of slavery 
that brought the rupture. 

Yet that great cleavage along the line 
of human rights had to come some time 
We of this generation, at least, are en 
titled to thank California that it came so 
soon Without the new problems, the 
new money, and the new pugnacity bred 
of “49, that deadliest struggle in history 
would only by now be ending or by now 
begun. As it is, tall trees are risen upon 
its graves, its widows are past the heart 
break of youth, and North and South 
are grown one. Not by any means be 
cause of anew war, but by the slow ‘in 
tention ” of time and the blood; merely 
evidenced when a crisis pulls on the old 
wound and finds hardly a sear left. 

It would be rather long than difficult 
to trace, along many other largest lines 
of the material development of the na 
tion, the like influence of California, and 


to clinch wholesale assertion by 


retail 
and statistical proof (as I 


purpose to 
prove all large premises herein) With 
out being at the outset too 


tedious to 
those who forget that even 


American 
progress has to have reasons, and that 
woven ol 
more threads than the one stout one of 
birth, it may still be well to 


even American character is 


recall a 
few other typical and generic truths in 
the material category, 

California first invented a serious need 
of steamboats in the United States. and 
for a generation practically monopolized 
them. By a poetic injustice, she has to 
this day very nearly the worst steam 
boats. She invented long-distance rail 
roading indeed, one may probably say 
the American railroad system. There was 
not, nor has been, any other reason for 
mileages over three thousand. California 
called for a railroad three times as long 
as the world had ever seen; and getting 
it, gave back the sinews to vein the East 
with railroads—the sinews and the im 
petus. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that transcontinental railroading is a 
technie by itself; and that precisely as 
American methods actually direct Conti 
nental ones, so the long, lean, single-track 
sand-ballasted railroads across our conti 
nent are still tutors to the short, fat, per 
fected road-beds of the narrow States 
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At the head of any profession stands the 
man who has to solve the most problems, 
not the man who inherited the largest 
practice. Incidentally, too—not of vain 
glory, but as a matter of history not with 
out use in the final analysis—it is to be 
noted that even in the year of grace 
1900 California, with one exception, is the 
only country any one ever cared to baild 
three thousand miles of rail to get to, and 
it is the only land a hundred thousand 
men ever walked two thousand miles 
soouer than stay away from. 

There must be some, also, who remem 
ber American machine-shops in the 
forties. There were American mechan 
ics. The grasshopper engines they build 
ed were good grasshoppers of their time, 
else these men could never have jumped 
to building leviathans. For it was al 
most between two days that the demand 
eame for such engines as even Yankee 
mechanies had not seen in their night 
mares. In this large activity. as in many 
others. California was the first command 
ing voice. And perhaps as striking a 
hint as any of what she had done for the 
United States in this line is the fact that 
at ten years old she was already com 


petent to build her own unprecedented 
Comstock in the same shop that now 
turns ont the Oregon engines; and that 
to-day she ean and does build bigger and 
better machineries than any portion of 
the Union built twenty vears ago. [am 
quite prepared to learn that it was ‘an 
age of progress.” True. But what made 
it so?) Did new wealth have anything 
to do with new desires? Were new de- 
sires provocative of new invention? 

But the engines were for bigger mech- 
anisms than themselves California 
took scientific mining unborn and made 
a man of it No mining so big nor so 
corrupting has ever since been seen— 
though we have striven vigorously after 
both _— As if gold were not enough, 
the Argonauts invented silver—as a fae 
tor big enough to be an unrest Only 
a certain unacguatintance can compare 
Cerro de Paseo or Potosi or Guanajuato 
with Virginia City. They are not com 
parable in our idiom. The Peruvian, 
Bolivian, and Mexiean bonanzas have 
outranked ours in dollars: but they eount 
by half-eenturies where we count dee 
ades, by labor whose wage would not 


lave bought the Comstoek miner his 
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cigar, by the very absence of what we 
call ** business method 
well ] 


Knowing both 
have no lingering doubt that the 
more out of 
the 


beloved, 


Potosino or Pasquefio * got 


it,’ and gave more: lived, on 


happily 


aver 
and 


age, more 
But we 


cisely 


more 
wiser people do not mine pre- 
we are rather more in the 
The 
What a min 
He was content with sil- 


to live: 


way of living that we may mine. 


benighted Don never knew 
Ing@-stock Was 
made our shad- 
Stoek 


invention 


Whereas we have 
than 


Was a 


ver 


ow bigger his substance. 


gambling California 
for before that 
blood had not 
throat-cutting by ticker. 


even our progressive 
risen to the fine game of 
There could be 
no sharper proof of racial superiority. 
Our rude prototype made a fair fling so 
long as he had bullion to pave the street 

as he literally did, pro tem., in cases of 
exhilaration—but had to stop when his 
A smart 
to take that 


quire of 


last coin rang on the counter. 


er generation learned eoin 


and weigh it against a paper, 
put on four bits’ worth of printer’s ink, 
eut the pile into ten thousand pieces, and 
for the value of the ori- 

Nor was it all the “* 
for it has not vet been 


Our best etforts 


sell each piece 


ginal coin epoch of 
pre 


better 


rone 


are rather 
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erude now beside the stiff game of the 


frontier when 


San 


inventor stocks on the 


Francisco board rose in value a 


million dollars a day for months, and 


the sales in one vear in one small city 


were 120 millions: when a certain stock 
from nothing to $1570 a share. and 
back to $83, all within eight 


when two silver-mines produced 105 mi 


went 


months 


ions in five years, and the valuation of 
one lode was nearly 400 millions; when 
250 millions were spent in ** developing 
little huddle of hills, and, though 
thousands got what 


their 


one 
rich by ‘stuck to 
there 
all the mills or all the rail 
the United States ever paid. 
By some illogie of the map, the Com- 


fingers,” were bigger divi 
dends than 


roads in 


stock is in Nevada; but it must always 
be mind that the 
was as distinctively a California affair as 
Bunker Hill 
California 
California 


borne in Comstock 


belongs to Massachusetts. 
California brawn, 
California 
made it—and to later boot gave us Lead 


money, 
brains, madness, 
ville, Tombstone, and all the other giants. 
Rich as the nation is, if only the original 
the 

bewitched 


boundaries of 
out of 
pockets and our enterprises, we should go 


Without insisting at 


money from between 


California were our 


hopelessly bankrupt 
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all upon California’s equity in the invest- 
ments built upon that money, nor upon a 
royalty in the mineral output of other 
States that can be proved definitively to 
be a specific consequence of California, 
nor yet counting at all the many other 
industries whereby the State of Bewilder 
ment has enriched the Union and herself 
in the half-century. 

Nor is it by any suggestion a mere case 
of ‘thas done.” California sowed her 
wild oats royally,and taught her timid 
est sister to tipple. No State was ever 
before so drunken — nor so contagious 
in her cups —and 
none is to-day 
more sober. I 
Knew once every 
county in New 
England by sight, 
but if there is any 
New Englandtown 
of about 8000 whieh 
beats a peace rec 
ord of one arrest 
per month, it has 
grown up since | 
came away. 
in all seriousness 
typical. 
There is no State 
comparable in pop 
ulation and wealth 
freer to-day from 
the gambling spirit 
than this ex-gam 
bler to whose once 


that is 


vast game even 
Chicago city must 
stand in the rela- 
tion of neophyte. 
Of this phase there 
is much to be said 
later. At present 
we must ‘‘cut” only the ** main trail.” 
Here is a modern State of good American 
manners and morals ; with more than 
one-twenty-second of the area of the 
United States (Alaska inclusive), and one 
sixtieth-of the population; with a quarter 
as many people as New England, and two 
and a half times as many acres. It raised 
in 1897 two hundred and ninety - three 
times as much wheat as New England, 
eighteen times as much barley, half as 
much corn. It has two million acres 
more forest than New England—forests 
not only incomparably nobler but incom 
parably more valuable. It has, indeed 


one-twenty-fourth of all the forests in the 
United States: and the densest forests 
(in **merchantable lumber”) in the world 
It has more horses, more mileh cows and 
oxen, more swine, than all New England, 
and over four times as many sheep. It 
has more acres in grapes than New Eng 
land has in corn, and produces more 
Wine than all the rest of the Union put 
together. It is the only raisin- maker, 
and turns out thirty-nine thousand tons 


of raisins a year. With less than a fifth 


of the total coast-line of the United States, 
it has (by value) one-fourteenth of the 
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fisheries. It raises many times as much 
fruit as New England, of many times the 
variety, and of at least double the market 
rating. With a third of Ohio’s popula 
tion (and no President making nor natural 
vas), it manufactures as much as Ohio in 
value. It has more money in savings 
banks per depositor than any other State 
in the Union—double the New England 
average, more than seven times the aver 
And it is not the 
lucky few Its savings- bank deposits 


age of Great Britain 


mean not only S110 or so for every man, 
woman. and child in the State, Chinese 
and Indians ineluded, but that one tn 
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every seven of this entire population is 
a depositor. Its State indebtedness per 
capita is a quarter that of Massachusetts ; 
not far above a third that of New York 
and it has got quite as much for its mon 
ey. [ts assessed valuation per capita is 
30) per cent. above that of New York, 
more than four times larger than that 
of Illinois, and in the whole Union is 
equalled only by Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island 

Possibly from the material stand-point 
this suffices for the present to indicate 
that one may be less frivolous than one 
looks 1th speaking of California as the 
right hand, and that the heretic sugges 
tion may be worth following up This 
is but a beginning of the fact, and if 
these truths seem seditious, the wrath be 
not upon my bead, but upon that of the 
Census Bureau and its fellow-conspira 
tors 

The most vital influence in shaping 
American character (for we will drop the 
pocket awhile) radiated first and longest 
from the stingy littoral of our hostile 
ocean. The Puritan conscience is domi 
nant to-day in California as it is in New 
England and many States between. On 
neither verge is it nowadays in majority 
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untry house, Pleasanton 


of numbers; on both it is the backbone 
minority that stitfens—and in the long 
run controls—every democracy. In both 
(if unequally) its surface asperities have 
been rubbed and weathered, to their pos 
sible betterment; but the oaken core per 
dures, unspoiled in fibre by the ** finish 
Now back to the peevish ocean from 
the serene one, from the generous to the 
“close” fields, there is (and growing 
daily more momentous) a sociologic reac 
tion as little to be disregarded in any 
sober analysis of national character. The 
frontiersman has counted as Many per 
cent. in evolving the present American 
culture type as the Puritan himself. We 
are great not alone because of our keen 
sense of the immorality of other people 
The compelling a continental wilderness 
would have given us moral muscle if we 
had started without any to speak of, and 
has very visibly enlarged and given new 
suppleness to the generous stock of our 
heredity. The Puritans themselves would 
have presently become ** impossible” i! 
they had landed in the Garden of Eden, 
and we can never be too thankful that 
California was beyond them. They were 
near enough to impossible as it stood, but 
the wilderness is a wonderfully sane 
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thing. Only death matches it as a cor 
rective. New England was counter-irri 
tant enough even for its pioneers Cali 
fornia, by ; 


all 
a curious partuership of cir 
cumstances, intrinsic and extrinsic, was 
frontier plus a still more inevitable influ 
ence. I believe it as possible to prove, 
and as conclusively, that California made 
over the American mind as that it made 
over American 


finances, and am 


headed thitherward, after a merely 


now 
in- 
troductory fashion. 
Here first (and still largest) 
national romance, the first wild flower of 


Was our 


Ok 
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California was also the nation’s first 
alias, the unearn 


ed increment. Far be it 


taste of ** big money’ 
from me to pre 
tend that this was an unmixed blessing 
Very likely it was blessing what 
But I speak to a common standard, 
and the challenged party 
of weapons. Forty-eight was, toa st irdy, 
the first giant unrest, the 
epidemic temptation 
of are 
It changed the temper of the American 
mind forever—though 


nol a 
ever. 


has the choice 


sober land first 


We had never be 
fore dreamed being—well, as we 


by no means ev 


ery American mind at once. It taught 


A BERKELEY 


mystery, the first fierce passion of an un- 
commonly hard- fisted youth. To this 
day it persists the only glamour between 
the covers of our geography. For more 
than fifty years its very name has been a 
witcheraft, and its spell is stronger now 
than ever, as shall be coolly demonstra 
ted. This has meant something in the psy 
chology of so unfanciful a nation. The 
flowering of imagination Is no trivial inei 
dent, whether in a farm-boy’s life or ina 
nation’s. It may be outgrown, and even 
forgotten, but it shall never again be as 
if it had never been. Without just that 
flower we should not have just this fruit. 


HOME 


IN WINTER 


a generation aiming point-blank at slow 
competency to raise the sights for riches 
on the wing, and we have forgotten how 
to shoot low. It bred more discontent 
and more widely shifted the social view 
point than any other event or condition in 
our history before or sinee, slavery and 
steam not excluded 
we untied slavery: 
rebottled 


for steam we tie, and 


have but no nation 


ever vet the afrit of its own 
imagination and desire. IT know, indeed, 


in all history, no comparable transub 
stantiation of mind in a people; for of 
course the easy parallel is not vet by a 


long way history 


4 
| 


Very possibly the patient student now 
adays realizes, more broadly than any Ar 
gonaut even, how swift, how unforeseen, 
how irreluctably, that galvanie pulse ran 
the 
possessed 
itself 


in 


through narrow nation, and how 


fiercely its 
Slavery 


question 


very capillaries. 


Was never so stirring a 


so hearts—for when 


many 


the men of 200,000 homes were facing 
danger our concern was for something 
more complicated than the abstract ques 
tion, just as the California fever took on 
new complications when it involved the 
absence of so many scores of thousands of 
loved ones make the comparison be- 
tween the two agitations by their intrinsic 
depth, so far as such simplification is pos 
The tiles of the New York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other news 


sible 


papers, of every periodical, little and big, 


warming (from a conse rvatism whereof 
no large residue is anywhere left us) to 
the first colossal sensation in American 
journalism; the popular songs (and only 
a collector dreams how as the sands of 
Califor- 
the coun 
but 


the saddening li- 


the sea for multitude were the 
thooded 


dime 


nia 
tr 
rainbow covered 


which 
of 

with 
thographies of the day 


songsters 


of the span a novel, 


these are straws 


SAN 


LUIS 


Francis 


of how the wind blew. To say nothing 
The United States 
has over four times the Population it had 
in “48, but it has never since duplicated 
that shifting of population. 

And the books! Without final data at 
hand, I incline to believe that by the 
time the war came along to give us a 
new text, California had already, 
en years, doubled tle volume of American 


of the passenger lists. 


in a doz 


literature. In the same way, of course, that 
it was then doubled again—for our war 
literature was not mostly written upon 
the battle-field. In half a century this cur 
rent It 
even now which does not see somewhere 
It 
is certain that as much literature (using 
the word as it 
of California 


together. 


has not ceased. is a lean month 


some sort of a book about California 
is used) has been written 


the other States 


This means, of course, onl) 


as of all 


matter in which the State is an essential, 
not incident. It 
what a proportion of the best of this lite: 


an is surprising, too, 
ature of California was published by one 
publishing house: and there is to me a 
certain special pleasure that these latter 
words come to light under the same old 
imprint. 

It was given to the Argonauts of “49 to 


‘ 
VALLEY OF REY 
| M n of San Luis Rey de HEE in the distance 
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weigh more per capita, and for a longer 
term, than any other class of citizens 
Whether they staid at the rainbow’s end 
or reverted at last to the old home. 
whether they ‘‘made their pile” or 
‘went broke,” they had a disproportion- 
ate influence upon whatsoever society 
they touched—even by their rare letters 
It is perfectly true that California has 
not even vet given birth to one man of 
the largest national stature, nor even re 
turned an adopted son so tall as the very 
giants of the States that mothered her 
That is not unexpected in history. Homer 
could hardly have come the day after 
Cadmus. It does not in the least dimin 
ish our patriotic head that the Gladstones 
and Tennysons and Bismareks refrain at 
home from the better side of the world, 
nor that our actual immigrants are not 
largely Websters by the time they are 
ready for naturalization papers. What 
we do expect is that, given the like blood 
and a fair start, we can trust time to work 
out for us better average results than tired 
monarchies may look for. That is the 
United States against the field. The in 
itiate Californian has precisely the same 
conviction as against the rest of the 
world, the Eastern States inclusive. If 
with as detinable and as defensible logic. 
may be decided later. 

These over-average men who made, and 
were made by, California—and they were 
visibly above average who braved the 
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2000-mile tramp, or six months’ voyage 
and the hardships and dangers of way 
side and goal—were all stamped foreve: 
with a new seal Such a school never 
graduates even its dunces unchanged 
Every man of that unprecedented migra 
tion lost something in California, and 
found something: things worse lost, and 
better; things it was well to find, and 
things that were a pity. Some that had 
been strong so long as environment 
erutehed them, turned weak when they 
tried to stand alone; and some, weakling 
by disuse, turned giants under exercise 
Some ** good men” became bad, and some 
“bad men” became goo It was the 
Circe that bewitched a man to his true 
inner shape of fox or wolf or hoe or 
man. And so is the frontier always 
Cold storage is not righteousness, nor a 
plaster jacket character 

But every man jack of those men was 
changed—grown along his line of least 
resistance. Somehow, too, he was larger, 
in one dimension if not in all He had 
learned vastly self-reliance, self-con 
trol, observation, independence, beyond 
the man that had never overstepped the 
native township He might be no bette: 
man: he was certainly different. He had 
swapped horizons, and for the bigger 
Travel (and not by Pullman eontact 


— 
\ 
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with Nature—in larger, fiercer, vet nobler than a beginning even of the generic 
maturity than her corseted under-study 


ith about a topic which seems to me 
knows who lags in gardens—the attrition one of the largest and most interesting 
of men, no longer cireumseribed but as that it has ever been given to Americans 


broken loose to individuality as him- to see upon their own blackboard Non 
self-—these had opened him. do I plan to exhaust the subject. 

Above all, the having had to shoulder As also has been said before, and some 
for himself the burden of human respou times on still worse authority, California 
sibility, whieh the so is above all others the 
cial machine had most land of contrasts. It is 
ly borne for him be true; but truthisaciub 
be 
fore; the having to too heavy to be used 
begin back toward unmercifully. We need 


the beginning, with no not conjure up contra 


better tools than his dictions for emertnces’ 
shrewdness and his sake, since nothing is 
really cheaper. There 


is no virtue in boom” 


vague concept of his 
tory. to build new in 
the wilderness — that superlatives. There is 
strange compromise of no ambition in me to 
do and do not whieh 


we agree to call civil 


insist on 3800-pound 
squashes, and on 150 
ization. That experi pound watermelons, 
and beets a farmer can 
not hump into his cart 


ence made him not a 


man alone, but a fig 


ure. was impossi unaided,and occasional] 
ble to be dodged, and : thousand dollar-an-acre 
no one eared to dodge erops. These thines be 
such an excitement. ey and a thousand cireus 
His face, his attitude, om side-shows like them 
his step, his money (if But if the Easterner is 
he brought any), so eae KTICHEN CHLOE’ not tired of hearing of 
“easy” earned, so roy Mission San Juan Capitano. them, some of usare, I 
al spent—a farm's crop would rather deal with 
in a panful of gravel—even his frontier California as a figure in the market than 
made vices, were interesting. They were in the museum, to see if it really means 
all bie. and even in this sore world no something big, perhaps, but sane—in its 


thing has yet 
against bigness. He infected not only if so, why; to analyze—with what skill I 


ot so little as to be proof own and the nation’s development, and 
potential imitators in roving, but as truly can find, but, at any rate, with accuracy, 
(and perhaps more deeply) those who never which I never need lose—how it comes 
had a serious peril of leaving their saner to be evolving (as it unquestionably is) a 
shoe-shops or stone pastures—and that civilization unique in the United States, 
those are saner than the first pathologies and what this new sociologic trend may 
of a gold-fever only those may deny who mean and is likely to mean for California 
do not much care what they say. No and for the rest of the federal family. In 
Easterner ever looked at the world fine, todiseuss it as a factor, not asa freak. 
through unchanged @lasses after contact Freak, indeed, it may superficially 
with a Californian Argonaut, and doubi- seem to our average experience. Yet | 
less no Easterner endowed with the or- would rather think of it as Nature’s true 
gans of listening ever escaped that confi- normal, and of the peevish climate tem 


dent voice altogether. per of my native coast as it were her 
One should always have learned some- neuralgia. For it is not good to think 


thing from each of one’s schoolmasters, ill of our descent. If Mother Nature is 
even the rudest, and it is an axiom of a indeed as we see her here, broad-browed 
now bygone school to which shall never and broad-bosomed, strong and 

be so ungrateful as to deny my debt, nev- calm because strong—swaying her vain 
er to empty your six-shooter, and never brats by unruffled love, not by fear; by 
to fire in the air. This is nothing more wise giving, not by privation; by caresses 


I 
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ind ventie precepts, not by 
and scoldings and hys 


why, then she shall 


terics 


better justify our memories 
ind the name we have given 
It is well that our New 
had a dif 


their hearts 


or. 
England mothers 
in 
which beat at their 
Yan 
kee boy who never could quite 
inderstand that mother 
had gone home till he came to 


ferent climate 
from that 
know 


windows. | one 


his 
know the skies of California. 


Asasane and actual.though 
exceptional, State of the Un 


ion, then, let us reckon with 
California Even so we must 
depart from many conven 


tions, and face many paradox 
without undue timidity. 
The superlative is a 


es 
degree 
no ticklish «person (whether 
in conscience or in vanity) 
atford in vain, 

though one may prefer the things that 
merit superlatives. 


ean to take 
Nor yet is ita thing 
to skulk from. <A scientifie maximum is 
true scientific minimum. The 
ouly rule is never to use the degree wan 


as as a 
tonly, nor of @uess-work, nor of emotion. 

Any study of California at this date 
must be, to be justified, a little broader, 
a little deeper, a little more intimate, a 
little more comparative. My one apolo 
gy for daring to try the unequal task 
must be that no one does the thing whieh 
to need doing. 
genius such a 


seems In place of the 
should engage, I 
can hope only to give larger patience and 
more drudgery; for brilliant intuition, an 
acquaintance of fifteen vears; 


theme 


for a few 
books to lean on, every book, I believe, 
in Spanish, English, or French, from the 
beginning: the railroad travel and 
a couple of cities, residence, study, and 
wide pursuit; and all re-enforced by more 
than two hard special review 
ind many thousand miles of inland trav 
el for the one object. 
well 


vears of 
No one who knows 
write about 
her can pretend indifference; and here is 
an unabashed But not 
she is the first and only fair one. 


California enough to 


lover. because 
I shall 
compare her face and figure, her temper, 
mind, manners, and the color of her eyes, 
knowing all her Union sisters and nearly 
all her New World cousins; hoping also 
that no one better knows her infirmities. 


MODERN 


DWELLINGS IN 
After the Spa 
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What is hereinafter to be said of her will 
not be Western braggadocio, for the wit 
ness is but an Easterner emancipated ; nor 
merely because it is true (since truth is 
often impudent); nor at all because the 
truth is good to California, which needs 
no help of me; but solely because it seems 
to me a theme interesting to any real 
mind whatever, and of literal concern to 
the whole nation that California is proud 
to be some part of. Unless the basie idea 
is an egregious blunder, there will be 
some sober worth as well as some interest 
in this series of studies of the real Cali 
fornia—what it is, why it is so, and what 
it all means to American business, Amer 
ican thought, American character. And 
it is not to be reckoned folly to count as 
of some big import in all these lines a 
State which has twice been populated 
faster than any other on the continent, 
with 


classes respectively unlike 


as as 
bueeaneers from professors; which was 
the most Western, and is now the most 
Eastern, State in the Union; the most 
foolish once, and now, ] believe. the 
wisest—in every event, the most potent. 


Nor can there fail to be, aside from eco 
nomics, human the 
State which was our only transient hotel, 
and is 


a certain interest in 
now the most ineradicable home; 


the only State so many Americans ever 


sought in fever. and so few ever leave in 
any temperature 


| 


MANISTY 


| 
| 


ELEANOR 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER L. 

‘JET us be quite clear, Aunt Pattie 
when does this young woman ar- 
rive?” 

‘In about half an hour. But really, 
Edward, you need take no trouble! She 
is coming to visit me, and I will see that 
she your way. Neither 
you nor Eleanor need trouble your heads 
about her.” 

Miss Manisty, a small elderly lady in 
a cap, looked at her nephew with a mild 
and deprecating air. 


doesn’t get in 


The slight tremor 
of the hands,which were crossed over the 
knitting on her lap, betrayed a certain 
but for all that she had the 
ir of managing a familiar difficulty in 
familiar ways. 

The gentleman 
head impatiently. 

**One never prepares for these catas- 
trophes till they are actually upon one,” 
he muttered, taking up a magazine that 
ay on the table near him, and restlessly 
laying with the leaves. 

‘IT warned you yesterday.” 

‘And I forgot—and was happy. Elea- 
nor, What are we going to do with Miss 
Foster?” 


nervousness ; 


addressed shook his 


A lady, who had been sitting at some 
little distance, rose and came forward. 

* Well, 1 should have thought the an- 
siver was simple. Here we fifteen 
The trains might be 
Miss Foster 
has never been to Europe before. Either 
Aunt Pattie’s maid or mine can take her 
to all the proper things, or there are 
plenty of people in Rome—the Wester- 
tons—the Borrows?—who at a word from 
Aunt Pattie would fly to look after her 
and take her about. I really don’t see 
that you need be so miserable!” 

Mrs. Burgoyne stood looking down in 
some amusement at the aunt and nephew. 
Edward Manisty, however, was not ap- 
parently consoled by her remarks. He 
began to pace up and down the salon in 
a disturbance out of all proportion to its 
cause. And as he walked he threw out 
phrases of ill-humor, so that at last Miss 


are 
miles from 
better 


Rome. 
still there are trains. 
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Manisty, driven to defend herself, put the 
irresistible question 

“Then why—why, my dear Edward, 
did you make me invite her? For it 
really his doing—wasn't it, Eleanor?” 

‘Yes; I am witness!” 

“One of those abominable flashes of 
conscience that have so much to answer 
for!” 


was 


said Manisty, throwing up his hand 
in annoyance. ‘If she had come to us 
in Rome, one could have provided for 
her. 


here in this solitude—just at 
the most 


critical moment of one’s work! 
And it’s all very well—but one can’t treat 
a yvoung lady, when she is actually in 
one’s house, as if she were the tongs!” 
He stood beside the window, with his 
hands on his sides, moodily looking out 
Thus strongly defined against the sunset 
light, he would have impressed himself 
on a stranger as a man no longer in his 
first youth, extraordinarily handsome so 
far as the head was concerned, but of a 
somewhat shambling and stunted figure 


The head, face, and shoulders were all 
large and powerful; the coloring—curly 


black hair, gray eyes, dark complexion 

singularly vivid; and the lines of the 
brow, the long nose, the energetic mouth 
in their mingled foree and perfection 
had made the pleasure of many an artist 
before now. For Edward Manisty was one 
of those men of note whose portraits the 
world likes to paint; and this ‘*Olympian 
head” of his was well known in many 
a French and English studio, through 

fine drawing of it made by Legros whe 

Manisty was still a youth at Oxford. The 
body and legs, unfortunately, were by no 
means worthy of this magnificent upper 
man. The head was all harmony and the 
ideal; the rest was character, perhaps—it 
was certainly ugliness and irregularity 


‘Begun by David—and finished by Rem- 


brandt,” so a young French artist had 
once described Edward Manisty. 
The final effect of this discord, how 


ever, was an elfect of power, of personal] 
ity, of something that claimed and held 
attention. So at least it 
by Manisty’s friends. 


was described 
Manisty’s enemies 
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of whom the world contained no small 
number, had other words for it. But 
women in general took the more compli 
mentary view. 

The two women now in his company 
were clearly much affected by the force, 
wilfulness, extravagance—for one might 
call it by any of these names — that 
breathed from the man _ before them. 
Miss Manisty, his aunt, followed his 
movements with her small blinking eves, 
timidly uneasy, but yet visibly conscious 
all the time that she had done nothing 
that any reasonable man could rationally 
complain of; while in the manner tow- 
ards him of his widowed cousin, Mrs. 
3urgoyne, in the few words of banter or 
remonstrance that she threw him on the 
subject of his aunt’s expected visitor, there 
was an indulgence, a deference even, that 
his irritation scarcely deserved. 

‘* At least, give me some account of this 
girl,” he said, breaking in upon his aunt's 
explanations. “‘I have really not given 
her a thought, and—good heavens!—she 
will be here, you say, in half an hour, Is 
she young—stupid—pretty? Has she any 
experience, any conversation ?” 

‘Tread you Adéle’s letter on Monday,” 
said Miss Manisty, in a tone of patience, 
‘‘and I told you then all I knew—but I 
noticed vou didn’t listen. I only saw 
her myself for a few hours at Boston. I 
remember she was rather good-looking, 
but very shy, and not a bit like all the 
other girls one was seeing. Her clothes 
were odd, and dowdy, and too old for 
her altogether, which struck me as cu- 
rious, for the American girls, even the 
country ones, have such a natural turn 
for dressing themselves. Her Boston cou- 
sins didn’t like it, and they tried to buy 
her things; but she was difficult to man- 
age, and they had to give it up. Still, 
they were very fond of her, I remember. 
Only she didn’t let them show it much. 
Her manners were much stiffer than 
theirs. They said she was very coun- 
trified and simple—that she had been 
brought up quite alone by their old un- 
cle, in a little country town, and hardly 
ever went away from home.” 

**And Edward never saw her?” inquired 
Mrs. Burgoyne, with a motion of the head 
towards Manisty. 


‘‘No. He was at Chicago just those 
days. But you never saw anything like 
the kindness of the cousins! Luncheons 
and dinners!” Miss Manisty raised her 


little gouty hands. ‘‘ My dear, when we 
left Boston I never wanted to eat again. 
It would be simply indecent if we did 
nothing for this girl. English people are 
so ungrateful this side of the water. It 
makes me hot when I think of all they 
do for ue,” 

The small lady’s blanched and wrinkled 
face reddened a little with a color whic} 
became her. Manisty, lost in irritable 
reflection, apparently took no notice. 

‘But why did they send her out all 
alone?” said Mrs. Burgoyne. ** Couldn't 
they have found some family for her to 
travel with?” 

‘Well, it was a series of accidents 
She did come over with some Boston peo 
ple—the Porters—we knew very well. 
And they hadn't been three days in Lon 
don before one of the daughters devel 
oped meningitis and was at the point of 
death. And of course they could go no 
where and see nothing—and poor Lucy 
Foster felt herself in the way. Then 
she was to have joined some other peopl: 
in Italy, and they changed their plans. 
And at last I got a letter from Mrs. Por 
ter, in despair, asking me if I knew of 
any one in Rome who would take hei 
in and chaperon her. And then—well, 
then you know the rest.” 

And the speaker nodded again, still 


more significantly, towards her nephew. 

‘**No, not all,” said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
laughing. Il remember he telegraphed.” 

‘Yes. He wouldn’t even wait for me 
to write. No—‘ Of course we must have 
the girl! he said. ‘She can join us at 
the villa. And they'll want to know, 
so I'll wire.’ And out he went. And 
then that evening I had to write and ask 
her to stay as long as she wished, and 
—well, there it is!” 

‘“And hence these tears,” said Mrs. 
Burgoyne. ‘‘ What possessed him?” 

‘Well, I think it was conscience,” said 
the little spinster, plucking up spirit. ‘I 
know it was with me. There had been 
some Americans calling on us that day, 
you remember—those charming Harvard 
people? And somehow it recalled to us 
both what a fuss they had made with us, 
and how kind everybody was. At least 
I suppose that was how Edward felt. 1 
know I did.” 

Manisty paused in his walk. For the 
first time his dark, whimsical face was 
crossed by an unwilling smile —slight 
but agreeable. 


| 
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‘*It is the old story,” he said. ‘* Life 
would be tolerable but for one’s virtues. 
All this time, I beg to point out, Aunt 
Pattie, that vou have still told us nothing 
about the young lady 
about her clothes 


except something 
which doesn’t mat- 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s amused gesture show- 
ed the view of this 
Miss Manisty looked puzzled. 
‘*Well—I don't Yes—I have 
told deal. The Lewinsons 
ipparently thought her rather strange. 
Adéle said she couldn't tell what to be 
with her—you never knew whiat she 
would like or dislike. Tom Lewinson 
seems to have liked her better than Adéle 
He no nonsense 
about her, and she never kept a fellow 
waiting. Adéle says she is the oddest 
mixture of knowledge 


woman's remark. 
k how, 


you a great 


did said ‘there was 


and ignorance. 
She would ask the most absurd element- 
ary questions—and then one morning 
Tom found out that she was quite a Latin 
scholar, and had read Horace and Virgil, 
and all the rest.” 

‘Good God!” said Manisty under his 
breath, resuming his walk. 

‘*And when they asked her to play, 
she plaved—quite respectably.” 

‘“Of course—two hours’ practising in 
I foresaw it,” said Manisty, 

** Eleanor, we have been 
like children sporting over the abyss!” 

Mrs. Burgoyne rose with a laugh—a 
very soft and charming laugh — by no 
means the least among the various gifts 
with which nature had endowed her. 

Oh, civilization 


+ 


the morning 
stopping short. 


has resources,” she 
said. ‘* Aunt Pattie and I will take care 
of you. Now we have got a quarter of 
an hour to dress in. Only first one must 
really pay one’s respects to this sunset.” 

And she stepped out through an open 
door upona baleony beyond, Then turn 
ing, with a face of delight, she beckoned 
to Manisty, who followed. 

‘‘Every night more marvellous than 
the last!” she said, hanging over the bal- 
ustrade, ‘‘and one seems to be here in the 
high box of a theatre, with the sun play- 
ing pageants for our particular benefit.” 


Before them—beneath them, indeed— 
stretched a scene majestic, incomparable. 
The old villa in which they stood was 
built high on the ridge of the Alban Hills. 
Below it olive-grounds and vineyards, 
plough-lands and pine-plantations, sank, 
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slope after slope, fold after fold, to the 
Campagna. And beyond the Campagna, 
along the whole shining line of the 

the met the while to 
north, a dim and seattered whiteness ris 
ing from the plain was 


vest. 
sea sunset ; the 
Rome. 

was rushing to its height 
through every possible phase of violence 
and splendor. 


The sunset 


From the Mediterranean 
storm-clouds were rising fast to the as- 
sault and conquest of the upper sky, 
which still above the hills shone blue and 
tranquil. But the wind and 
the sea were leagued against it. They 
sent out perpetually threatening fingers 
and long spinning veils of cloud across 
it —skirmishers that foretold the black 
and the torn and mon 
strous masses behind. Below these wild 
tempest 


north west 


serried lines, 
shapes, 
the heaven was at 
peace, shining in delicate greens and vel 


again, in long spaces 


resting on sea, the 
lows, infinitely translucent and serene, 
above the dazzling lines of water. Over 
Rome itself there was a strange massing 
and curving of the clouds Jetween their 
blackness and the deep purple of the Cam 
pagna rose the city—pale phantom—up 
holding one great dome, and one only, to 
the view of night and the world. Round 
and above and behind her, beneath the 
long flat arch of the storm, glowed a fur 
nace of searlet light. The buildings were 
pale specks against its fierce intensity, 
dimly visible through a sea of fire. St. 
Peter’s alone, without visible foundation 
or support, had consistence, form, iden 
tity. And between the city and the hills 
waves of blue and purple shade, forerun 
ners of the night, stole over the Cam 
pagna towards the hills. But the hills 
themselves were still shining, still clad in 


rose and amethyst, caught in gentler rep 


etition from the wildness of the west. 
Pale rose even the olive - gardens, rose 
the rich fallows, the emerging 
farms; while drawn across the Campagna 
from north to south, as though some 
mighty brush had just laid it there for 
sheer lust of color, sheer joy in the ma 
ting it with the rose, one long strip of 
sharpest, purest green. 

Mrs. Burgoyne turned at last from the 
great spectacle to her companion. 

‘‘One has really no adjectives left,” 
she ‘But I had 
within a week.” 


brown 


said. used mine up 
‘Tt still gives you so much pleasure?” 


he said, looking at her a little askance. 
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Her face changed at once. ** And you? 
you are beginning to be tired of it?” 
‘One gets a sort of indigestion. Oh, 
I shall be all right to-morrow.” 
Both were silent fora moment. Then 
he resume d 


‘IT met General Fenton in the Borgia 


rooms yesterday. Ihadn’t seen him since 
the old Egyptian days. ‘God bless my 
soul! my dear fellow, what have you 
been up to? he said. ‘Wasn't it good 
enough for you?) Why, you had the ball 
at your feet! * Yes,’ I said, ‘and I kick- 
ed it—in my own way.’ That made him 
furious, and he blustered on for ten min- 
utes. He knew my father, and me as a 
boy I suppose he thought he could say 
what he liked. ‘So you consider that I 


acted like a vain ass?’ I asked him at last. 
‘I think you've made a shocking mess,’ 


he said. *So does everybody. And what 
in the name of fortune are you doing 
now?’ So I explained that I had some- 


thing I wanted to say—told him about 
the book—and so on. ‘And you have 
left politics to write a book ?—he shout 
ed it out; I thought the custode would 
have been down on us—* you who might 
have been Prime Minister?’ And the 
silly old fellow stuck to me for twenty 
minutes, arguing and scoffing and swear 
ing It is only one more instance, of 
course, of the way in which that kind of 
man—but, after all, it is the kind of man 
that counts in England—regards all my 
proceedings.” 

‘Well, does it matter?” said Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. quietly. 

He hesitated, then laughed. 

‘Not a rap, so long as there are no 
doubts inside to open the gates to the 
General Fentons outside.” 

The doubts are traitors.” she said, 
smiling ‘*Send them to execution.” 

‘*Dear lady, suppose they are in the 
right of it?” 

She shrank visibly, then braced herself 

‘What ean a man like General Fen- 
ton know about it? You are not writing 
for him—nor did you act for him.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘No. But this is one of the davs on 
which I ask myself—for whom? Some 
Frenchman once said of his own career, 
‘IT have gone from shipwreck to ship- 
wreck.’ What if Iam merely bound on 
the same charming voyage?” 

He turned upon her a face half smil- 
ing, half bitter 
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‘But of course there will be such 
days,” she said, impatiently. ‘ You 
should lay your account for them. A 
man does not give up a great position, 
does not throw himself into a book which 
is to be not merely a book but an event 
does not wrench his life as you hav: 
done, without suffering for it. If you 
had betrayed a cause—’* just for a riband 
to stick in your coat "—I would give you 
leave to despair. But when you have 
made oue—when you are more of a lead 
er now than you ever were—why 

Her hand's half-disdainful gesture com 
pleted the sentence. 

As she stood beside him in the rosy 
light, so proudly confident, Eleanor Bur 
goyne was very delightful to see and 
hear. Manisty, one of the subtiest and 
most fastidious of observers, was abun 
dantly conscious of it. Yet she was not 
beautiful, except in the judgment of 
few exceptional people, to whom acertain 


a 


kind of grace—very rare, and very com 
plex in origin—is of more importanes 
than other things. The eves were in 
deed beautiful: so was the forehead. and 
the hair of a soft ashy brown folded 
and piled round it in a most skilful sim 
plicity. But the marked pallor of the 
face, the singularly dark cireles round 
the eves, the great thinness of the tem 
ples and cheeks, together with the ema 
ciation of the whole delicate frame, made 
a rather painful impression on a stran 
ger. It was a face of experience, a face 
of grief; timid, yet with many strange 
capacities and suggestions both of vehe- 
mence and pride. It could still tremble 
into youth and delight. But in general 
it held the world aloof. Mrs. Burgoyne 
was not very far from thirty, and either 
physical weakness or the presence of 
some enemy within more destructive 
still had emphasized the loss of youth. 
At the same time she had a voice, a 
hand, a carriage, that lovelier women 
had often envied, noticing the peculiar 
power and spell they seemed to give her 
in the world. 

And this spell she brought to bear to 
night on Manisty, divining that it was a 
moment in which to use what she pos 
sessed. She lingered beside him, plying 
him with a hundred charming flatteries, 
which succeeded as they had succeeded 
many times before. She knew all his 
vanities, and how to feed them; and she 
used her knowledge. He, on his side, 
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was more than half conscious that she a maid! I'd rather unpack for myself 
hefooled him; but he swallowed what she so much rather!” 

offered him, nevertheless. The speaker flushed crimson as she saw 
‘Don’t praise yourself any more.” he Miss Manisty’s maid enter the room in an 
‘for it is your book— swer to her mistress’s ring. She stood up, 


indeed, with her hand grasping her trunk, 


said to her at last, 
and your doing.” 

She stopped short at once flushing as though defending it from an assailant 
from brow to chin. The maid looked at her mistress 
“Let us go and dress—and not talk ‘Miss Foster will ring, Benson, i she 


nonsense,” she said, raising herself from wants you,” said Miss Manisty; and the 


the balustrade. 

—and Miss Foster !—heavens! 

Manisty struck his hand against the people,” turned, gave a swilt look at Miss 
Foster, and left the room 


‘Just look at the time black-robed elderly maid, breathing de 


ecorous fashion and the ways ol the best 


railing 


‘‘ How is one to be civil about this vis Are you sure, my deat You know 
‘t? Nothing could be more unfortunate, she wo ld make you tidy in no time. She 
These last critical weeks—and each of us arranges hair beautifully.” 


Really it is Oh, quite—quite sure! thank you,” 


so dependent on the other. 
said the girl, with the same eagerness. 


the most monstrous folly on all our parts 
that we should have brought this girl **I will be ready right away 


upon us.” Then. left to herself, Miss Foster hastily 
‘Poor Miss Foster!” said Mrs. Bui opened her box and took out some of its 

goyne, raising her eyebrows. * But of contents. She unfolded one dress after 

course you won't be civil! Aunt Pattie another, and looked at them unhappily 


and I know that. When I think of what ‘Perhaps I ought to have let Cousin 
I went through that first fortnight—" Izza give me those things 1n Boston,’ she 
Bleanor!” thought ‘Perhaps I was too proud 


‘You are the only man I ever knew And that money of Uncle Ben's It 
that could sit silent through a whole might have been kinder After all, he 


meal. By to-morrow Miss Foster will wanted me to look nice.’ 


have added that experience to her collec She sat ruefully on the ground beside 
tion. Well, I shall be prepared with my her trunk, turning the things over, ina 


consolations. There's the carriage—and misery of annoyance and mortification 
the bell!” half inclined to laugh too as she remem 
They fled in-doors, escaping through bered the seamstress 1 the small New 
the side entrances of the salon, before the England country town, W ho had helped 
visitor could be shown in. her own hands to manufacture them 
‘* Well. Miss Lucy, your uncle’s done real 


‘Must I change my dress?” handsome by you. I guess lie’s set you 


The voice that asked that question trem- Up, and no mistake. There's no mean- 
bled with agitation and fatigue. But the ness about him!” 
girl who owned the voice stood up stiffly, And she saw the dress on the stand, 
looking at Miss Manisty with a frowning, the little blond withered head of the 
almost a threatening shyness. dressmaker, the spectacled eyes dwelling 

‘Well, my dear,” said Miss Manisty, proudly on the masterpiece before them. 
hesitating, ““are you not rather dusty? Alack! There rose up the memory of 
We can easily keep dinner a quarter of little Mrs. Lewinson at Florence—of her 
gently pursed lips—of the looks that were 


an hour.” 
reality so 


She looked at the gray alpaca dress be- meant to be kind, and were in 


fore her, in some perplexity. critical. 
‘Oh, very well,” said the girl, hurried- No matter. The choice had to be made ; 


‘* Of eourse I'll change. Only,” and and she chose at last a blue and white 
the voice fluttered again, evidently against check that seemed to have borne its trav 
her will, ‘‘ I’m afraid I haven't anything els better than the rest It had looked 

in so fresh and striking in the window of 
the shop where she had bought it. ‘‘And 
you know, Miss Lucy, you're so tall you 


ly. 


very nice. I must get something 
2ome. Mrs. Lewinson advised me. This 
is my afternoon dress; I’ve been wearing 
‘t in Florence. But of course—I’! put can stand them chancy things,” her little 


on my other. Oh, please don’t send for friend had said to her when she had won 
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dered whether the check might not be too 
large 


And 


vet only Wilh @ passing wonder 
She could not honestly say that her dress 
had cost her much thought then or at any 
other time She had been content to be 


very simple, to admire other girls’ clever 
ness There had been influences upon 
her own childhood, moreover, that had 


separated her from the girls 
had made it difficult for her 
to think and plan as they did 


SOMEHOW 


ner, 


She rose with the dress in her hands, 
and as she did so she caught the glory of 
the sunset through the open window. 

She ran to look, all her senses flooded 
with the sudden beauty, when she heard 
man’s voice as it seemed close beside 
her. Looking to the left, she distinguish 
ed a baleony,and a dark figure that had 
just emerged upon it. 

Mr. Manisty, no doubt! She closed 
her window hurriedly, and began her 
dressing, trying at the same time to col 
lect her thoughts on the subject of these 
people whom she had come to visit. 

Yet neither the talk of her Boston cou- 
sins nor the gossip of the Lewinsons at 
Florence had left any very clear impres- 
sion. She remembered well her first and 
only sight of Miss Manisty at Boston. 
The little spinster,so much a lady, so 
kind, cheerful, and agreeable, had left a 
very favorable impression in America. 
Mr. Manisty had left an impression too; 
that was certain, for people talked of him 
perpetually. Not many persons, however, 
had liked him, it seemed. She could re 
member, as it were, a whole track of re 
sentments, hostilities, left behind. ‘* He 
cares nothing about us,” an irate Boston 
lady had said in her hearing; ** but he 
will exploit us 


He despises us, but he'll 
make plenty of speeches and articles out 
of us—you'll see!” 

As for Major Lewinson, the husband of 
Mr. Manisty’s first cousin, she had been 
conscious all the time of only half believ 
ing what he said, of holding out against 
it. He must be so different from Mr. 
Manisty 


soldier 


the little smart, quick-tempered 
with his contempt for the un- 
disciplined civilian way of doing things. 
She did not mean to remember his re- 
marks. For all that, she had her own 
ideas of what Mr. Manisty would be like. 
She had secretly formed her own opinion. 
He had been a man of letters and a trav- 


eller before he entered politics. She re- 
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membered—nay, she would never forget 

a volume of Letters from Palestine. 
written Dy 


him, whieh had reached he: 
through the free library of the little town 
near her home. She who read slowly, 
but, when she admired, with a silent and 
worshipping ardor, had read this book 
had hidden it under her pillow, had bee) 
haunted for days by its pliant sonorous 
sentences by the color, the perfume, the 
melancholy of pages that seemed to he 
dreaming youth marvellous, inimitab|: 
There 


Bethlehem, a night wandering at Jerusa 


was a description of a dawn at 
lem, a reverie by the Sea of Galilee, the 
very thought of which made her shiver 
a little, so deeply had they touched he: 
young and pure imagination 

And then people talked so angrily of 
his quarrel with the government and 

They said he had been 
foolish, arrogant, unwise. 


his resigning 
Perhaps. But 
after all it had been to his own hurt; it 
So far the 
girl’s secret instinct was all on his side 


must have been for principle. 


Meanwhile, as she dressed, there floated 
through her mind fragments of what slhie 
had been told as to his strange persona! 
beauty; but these she only entertained 
shyly and in passing. She had been 
brought up to think little of such mat- 
ters, or rather to avoid thinking of them 

She went through her toilet as neat- 
ly and rapidly as she could, her mind all 
the time so full of speculation and a deep 
restrained excitement that she ceased to 
trouble herself in the least 
fown. 


about her 


As for her hair, she arranged it almost 
mechanically, caring only that its black 
masses should be smooth and in order. 
She fastened at her throat a small tu 
quoise brooch that had been her mother’s; 
she clasped the two little chain bracelets 
that were the only ornaments of the kind 
she possessed; and then, without a single 
backward look towards the reflection in 
the glass, she left her room, her heart 
beating fast with timidity and expectation. 

**Oh, poor child! poor echild!—what a 
frock!” 

Such was the inward ejaculation of Mrs 
Burgoyne as the door of the salon was 
thrown open by the Italian butler, and 
a very tall girl came abruptly through. 
edging to one side as though she were 
trying to escape the servant, and looking 
anxiously round the vast room. 
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Manis‘y also turned as the door opened. 
Miss Manisty caught his momentary ex 
pression of wonder as she herself hurried 
forward to meet the new-comer. 

‘You have been very quick, my dear, 
Lam sure you must be hungry. This 
s an old friend of ours, Mrs. Burgoyne 
my nephew, Edward Manisty. He knows 
dl your Boston cousins, if not you. Ed 
vard, will you take Miss Foster’ She's 
he stranger.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne pressed the girl’s hand 
with a friendly effusion Beyond her 
was a dark-haired man, who bowed in si 
lence. Luey Foster took his arm, and 
ie led her through a large intervening 
room, 1n which were mahy tables and 
many books, to the dining-room. 

On the way he muttered a few embar 
rassed words as to the weather and the 
lateness of dinner, walking meanwhile 
so fast that she had to hurry after him. 
‘Good heavens! Why, she is a perfect 
hess- board!” he thought to himself, 
looking askance at her dress, in a sudden 

‘One could play 
W hat has my aunt 


and passionate dislike. 
draughts upon her! 
been about?” 

The girl looked round her in bewilder 
ment as they sat down. Whata strange 
»lace! The salon, in her momentary 
vlanee round it, had seemed to her all 

splendor. She had been dimly aware of 
pictures, fine hangings, luxurious sarpets. 
Here. on the other hand, all was rude and 
bare. The stained walls were covere d 
with a series of tattered daubs, that seem- 
.d to be meant for family portraits—of 
the Malastrini family, perhaps, to whom 
the villa belonged? And between the 
portraits there were rough modern doors 
everywhere of the commonest wood and 
manufacture, which let in all the draughts, 
and made the room not a room, but a pas 
sage, The uneven brick floor was cover 
ed in the centre with some thin and torn 
matting; many of the chairs ranged 
aeainst the wall were broken ; and the 
old lamp that swung above the table gave 
hardly any light. 

Miss Man isty watched her guest's face 
with a look of amusement. 

‘ Well, what do you think of our din- 
ing-room, my dear? I wanted to clean it 
and put itin order. But my nephew there 

wouldn't have a thing touched.” 

She looked at Manisty, with a move 
ment of the lips and bead that seemed to 
implore him to make some efforts. 


Manisty frowned a little, lifted his great 
brow, and looked, not at Miss Foster, but 
at Mrs. Burgoyne. 
more pleasure than any other in the val 
la.” 


Mrs. Burgoyne laughed. 


The room gives me 


Because it 
is hideous?’ 

‘If you like. I should only eall it the 
natural, untouched thing.” 

Then, while his aunt and Mrs. Burgoyne 
made mock of him, he fell silent again, 
nervously crumbling his bread with a 


large, wasteful hand Lucy Foster stole 
a look at him, at the strong curls of black 


hair viled above the brow, the moody em- 
barrassment of the eyes, the energy of the 
lips and chin 

Then she turned to her companions 
Suddenly the girl's clear brown skin 
flushed rosily, and she abruptly took her 
eves from Mrs. Burgoyne. 

Miss Manisty, however, in despair of 
her nephew, was bent upon doing her own 
duty. She asked all the proper questions 
about the girl’s journey, about the cousins 
at Florence, about her last letters from 
home. Miss Foster answered quickly, a 
little breathlessly, as though each ques 
tion were an ordeal that had to be got 
through. And once or twice in the 
course of the conversation she looked 
again at Mrs. Burgoyne, more lingeringly 
each time. That lady wore a thin dress 
gleaming with jet. The long white arms 
showed under the transparent stuff. The 
slender neck and delicate bosom were 
bare — too bare, surely — that was the 
trouble. To look at her filled the girl’s 
shrinking Puritan sense with discomfort. 
But what small and graceful hands, and 


how she used them! How she turned her 


neck! How delicious her voice was! It 
made the new-comer think of some sweet 
plashing stream in her own Vermont val 
leys. And then, every now and again, 
how subtle and startling was the change 
of look—the gayety passing in a moment, 
with the drooping of eye and mouth, into 
something sad and harsh, like a cloud 
dropping round a woddess. In her ele 
gance and self - possession, indeed, she 
seemed to the girl a kind of goddess 
heathenishly divine because of that mix 
ture of unseemliness, but still divine. 
Several times Mrs. Burgoyne addressed 
her, with a gentle courtesy, and Miss 
She was shy. but not 
at all awkward or conscious. Her man- 
ner had the essential self-possession which 


Foster answered. 
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is the birthri 
But it 


elit of the American woman 
suggested reserve, and a curious 
absence of any voung desire to make an 
etfect 

As for Mrs. Burgoyne, long before din 
ner was overshe had divined a great many 
things about the new-comer, and amongst 
them the girl's disapproval of herself. 
‘After all,” she thought, ‘‘if she only 
What a trouble 
been first to find, and then 
[ll luek! And her 
hair! Who on earth taught her to drag 
t back like that? If 
loosen it, how 


What 


Knew it, she is a beauty 


t must have 
to make, that dress! 
one could 
beautiful it would be 
Is it Has she 

ip to ro to meetings and 
sit under a minister? Were her forebears 


only 


IS 1t? 


Puritanism ? 
brought 
married in drawing and under 
The Fates were certainly frolick 


ing when How 


rooms 


trees? 
her here! 
am I to keep Edward in order? 
And suddenly, 
and brow, she too conveyed to 
Manisty, who 


thev brought 


with a little signalling 
of eve 
was looking listlessly tow- 
ards her, that he was behaving as badly 
He 
made a little face that only she saw, but 
he turned to Miss began to 
all the time adding to the mountain 
of crumbs beside him, and searecely wait- 


as even she could have expected. 
Foster and 
talk, 


ing to listen to the girl's answers. 
‘You came by Pisa?” 
* Yes Mrs. 


escort 


Lewinson found me an 
‘‘It was a mistake,” he said, hurrying 
ii You should 


Do 


his words like a schoolboy. 
have come by Perugia and Spoleto. 
you know Spello?” 

Miss Foster stared. 

Edward!” said Miss Manisty, how 
could she have heard of Spello? It is the 
first time she has ever been in Italy.” 

‘**No matter!’ he said, and in a mo 
ment his moroseness was lit up, chased 
away by the little pleasure of his own 
vhim. **‘Someday Miss Foster must hear 
of Spello. May I not be the first person 
to tell her that she should see Spello?” 

** Really, Edward!” cried Miss Manisty, 
looking at him in a mild exasperation 

‘But there was so much to see at Flor- 
ence!” said Luey 

‘No 


Foster, wondering. 


pardon me !—there is nothing 
Florence—or nothing that 
one ought to wish to see—till the destroy- 
ers of the town have been hung in their 
own new Piazza!” 


* Oh yes! 


to be seen at 


that is a real disfigurement!” 
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said the girl, eagerly. vet—can’t 
one understand?— they must their 
They can’t always 
be thinking of them as museums—as wi 
do.” 


use 
towns for themselves. 


The argument would be good if th: 
towns were theirs,” he said, flashing round 
upon her. One can stand a great deal 
from lawful owners.” 

Miss Foster looked in bewilderment at 
Mrs. Burgoyne. That lady laughed and 
bent across the table. 

**Let me warn you, Miss Foster, this 
gentleman here must be taken with a 
of salt when he talks about 
Italy and the Italians.” 

‘But I thought—” said Lucey Foste: 
staring at her host. 


grain poor 


‘You thought he was writing a book 
on Italy? It's the 
Italv, of course, that he hates—th 


That doesn’t matter. 
new 
poor King and Queen, the government, 
and the officials.” 

‘*‘He wants the old times back,” 
Miss Foster, wondering, ** 


sald 
when the priests 
tyrannized over everybody — when the 
Italians had no country, and no unity?” 

She spoke slowly, at last looking het 
host in the face. Her frown of nervous 
ness had disappeared. Manisty laughed 

‘**Pio Nono pulled down nothing— 
a brick, or seareely. And it is a most 
excellent thing, Miss Foster, to be tyran 
nized over by priests.” 


hol 


His great eyes shone—one might even 
say glared—upon her. His manner was 
not agreeable, and Miss Foster colored. 

**T don’t think so,” she said, and then 
was too shy to say any more. 

‘Oh, but you will think so!” he said, 
obstinately—‘‘only you must stay long 
enough in the country. What people 
are pleased to call papal tyranny puts a 
few people in prison, and tells them what 
books to read. Well, what matter? Who 
knows what books they ought to read?” 

‘But all their long struggle! and their 
heroes! They had to make themselves a 
nation—” 

The words stumbled on the girl's 
tongue, but her effort, the hot feeling in 
her young face, became her. Miss Manisty 
thought to herself: *‘Oh, we shall dress 
and improve her! We shall see!” 

** One has first to settle whether it was 
worth while. 
matter? 


What does a new nation 


Theirs, anyway, was made too 
quick,” said Manisty,rising in answer to 
his aunt's signal. 
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‘“*But liberty matters!” said the girl. 
She stood an instant with her hand on 
the back of her chair, unconsciously de 
fiant. 

‘“Ah! liberty!” said Manisty—‘“ liber 
ty!” He lifted his shoulders contemp! 
uo isly. 

Then. backing to the wall, he made 
room for her to pass. The girl felt al 
most as though she had been struck. She 
moved hurriedly, appealingly towards 
Miss Manistv, who took her arm kindly 
as they left the room. 

**Don't let my nephew frighten vou, 
mv dear,” she said. ‘* He never thinks 
like anybody else.” 

‘L read so much at Florence, and on 
the journey,” said Luey, while her 
sand trembled in Miss Manisty’s—** Mrs 
Browning, Mazzini—many things. It 
made one think about Italy—and—and 
the people who suffered for her.” Then 
her natural reticenee interfered, and she 
held her tongue. 


CHAPTER II 


On the way back to the salon the 
ladies passed onee more through the 
large book-room, or library, which lay 
between it and the dining-room. Luey 
Foster looked round it, a little piteously, 
as though she were seeking for something 
to undo the impression—the disappoint 
ment—-she had just received. 

“Oh, my dear, you never saw such 
a place as it was when we arrived in 
March!” said Miss Manisty. ‘‘It was 
the billiard -room—a_ ridiculous table, 
and ridiculous balls, and a tiled floor 
without a serap of carpet—and the cold ! 
[In the whole apartment there were just 
two bed-rooms with fireplaces. Eleanor 
went to bed in one, I went to bed in the 
other. No carpets, no stoves, no proper 
beds even. Edward of course said it was 
all charming, and the climate balmy. 
Ah, well! now we are really quite com- 
fortable, except in that odious dining 
room, which Edward will have left in its 
sins.” 

Miss Manisty surveyed her work with 
a mild satisfaction. The table, indeed, 
had been carried away. The floor was 
covered with soft carpets. The rough, 
uneven walls, painted everywhere with 
the interlaced M’s of the Malastrini, were 
almost hidden by well-filled bookcases; 
and, in addition, a profusion of new books, 
mostly French and Italian, was heaped 


on all the tables. On the mantel-piece a 
large recent photograph stood propped 
against a marble head. it represented a 
soldier in a striking dress, and Luey 
stopped to look at it . 

‘*‘One of the Swiss Guards at the 
Vatican,” said Mrs. Burgoyne, kind 
‘You know the famous uniform—it was 
designed by Michael Angelo.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” said the ¢ 
flushing again. * And this head? 

**Ah. that is a treasure! Mr. Manist: 


bought ita few months ago from a Romar 


noble who has come to grief He sol 
this and a few bits of furniture first « 
all Then he tried to sell his pietures 
But the government came down upon 
him. You know your pictures are not 
your own in Italy. So the poor mar 


must keep his pictures and go bankrupt! 
But isn’t she beautiful She is far finer 


than most of the things in the Vatica 


—real primitive Greek, not a copy Do 
you know”’—Mrs. Burgoyne stepped bac 

looked first at the bust, then at Miss Fos 
ter—‘'do you know, vou are really very 


like her—curiously like her!” 

“Oh!” eried Miss Foster, in confusion ; 
*T wish 

‘‘But itis quite true. Except for the 
hair. And that’s only arrangement. Do 
you think Would you let me?) Would 
you forgive me? It’s just this band of 
hair here. Yours waves precisely in tle 
same way. Would you really allow me 
I won’t make you untidy.” 

And before Miss Foster could resist, 
Mrs. Burgoyne had put up her deft hands, 
and in a moment, with a pull here and 
the alteration of a hair-pin there. she had 
loosened the girl’s black and silky hair, 
till it showed the beautiful waves above 
the ear, in which it did indeed resemble 
the marble head with a curious closeness. 

‘Tecan put it back ina moment. But, 
Aunt Pattie!” 

Miss Manisty looked up from a news 
paper which had just arrived. 

‘*My dear! that was bold of you! But 
indeed it 7s charming! I think I would 
forgive vou if I were Miss Foster.” 

The girl felt herself gently turned tow 


oh, that is so charming! 


ards the mirror that rose behind the 
Greek head. With pink cheeks she too 
looked at herself for a moment. Then 
in a shyness beyond speech she lifted her 
hands. 

‘* Must you?” said Mrs. Burgoyne, ap- 
pealingly. ‘‘I know one doesn’t like to 
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be untidy. But it isn’t really the least priestly, indomitable — that looked out 
untid It is only delightful—perfectly upon her from among the books. 

ligntt il! 


Her voice, her manner, charmed the 
rir] S annovance 

[f you like it,” she said, hesitating. 
* But it will come down!” 

“YT like it terribly—and it will not 
hink of coming down! Let me show 
you Mr. Manisty’s latest purchase.” 

And slipping her arm inside Miss Fos 
ter’s, Mrs. Burgoyne dexterously turned 
her away from the glass and brought her 
to the large central table, where a vivid 
chareoal sketch, supported on a small 
easel, rose among the litter of books. 

It represented an old, old man carried 
in a Chair on the shoulders of a crowd of 
attendants and guards. Soldiers in curved 
helmets, courtiers in short velvet cloaks 
ind rutfs, priests in floating vestments 
pressed about him; a dim vast multitude 
stretched into the distance. The old man 
vore a high cap with three lines about it; 
his thin and shrunken form was envel- 
oped in a gorgeous robe. The face, in- 
finitely old, was concentrated in the 
sharply smiling eyes, the long, straight, 
secret mouth, His arm, supporting with 
difficulty the weight of the robe, was 
iised—the hand blessed. On either side 
of him rose great fans of white ostrich 
eathers, and the old man among them 
was whiter than they, spectrally white 
from head to foot, save for the triple cap 
and the devices on his robe. But into his 
emaciation, his weakness, the artist had 
thrown a triumph,a force that thrilled 
the spectator. The small figure, hover- 
ing above the crowd, seemed in truth to 
have nothing to do with it, to be alone 
with the huge spaces, arch on arch, dome 
on dome, of the vast church through 
which it was being borne. 

**Do you know who it is?” asked Mrs. 
Burgoyne, smiling 

‘*The—the Pope?” said Miss Foster, 
wondering. 

‘Isn't it clever? It is by one of your 
compatriots, an American artist in Rome. 
Isn't it wonderful, too, the way in which 
it shows vou, not the Pope, but the Pa 
pacy—not the man, but the Chureh?” 

Miss Foster said nothing. Her puz 
sled eves travelled from the drawing to 
Mrs. Burgoyne’s face. Then she caught 
sight of another photograph on the table. 

‘And that also?” shesaid. For again 
it was the face of Leo XIII1.—feminine, 


‘Oh, my dear, come away!” said Miss 
Manisty, impatiently. ** In my days the 
Scarlet Lady was the Scarlet Lady, and 
we didn’t flirt with her as all the world 
does now. Shrewd old gentleman! [| 
should have thought one picture of him 


Was enough. 


As they entered the old painted salon, 
Mrs. Burgoyne went to one of the tall 
windows opening to the floor and set it 
wide. Instantly the Campagna was in 
the room—the great moonlit plain, a 
thousand feet below, with the sea at its 
farther edge, and the boundless sweep of 
starry sky above it. From the little bal 
cony one might, it seemed, have walked 
straight into Orion. The note of a night 
ingale bubbled up from the olives, and 
the scent of a bean-field in flower flooded 
the salon. 

Miss Foster sprang to her feet and fol 
lowed Mrs. Burgoyne. She hung over 
the balcony while her companion pointed 
here and there—to the line of the Appian 
Way, to those faint streaks in the dark 
ness that marked the distant city, to the 
dim blue of the Etrurian mountains. 

Presently, however, she drew herself 
erect, and Mrs. Burgoyne fancied that she 
shivered. 

** Ah, this is a hill air,” she said, and 
she took from her arm a light evening 
cloak and threw it around Miss Foster. 

‘Oh, lam notecold. It wasn’t that!” 

‘What was it?” said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
pleasantly. ‘*‘That you feel Italy too 
much for you? Ah, you must get used 
to that.” 

Lucy Foster drew a long breath—a 
breath of emotion. She was grateful for 
being understood. But she could not 
express herself. 

Mrs. Burgoyne looked at her curiously. 

‘** Did you read a good deal about it be- 
fore you came?” 

‘* Well, I read some-—we have a town 
library—and Uncle Ben gave me two or 
three books; but of course it wasn’t like 
Boston. Ours is a little place.” 

And you were pleased to come?” 

The girl hesitated. 

‘** Yes,” she said, simply. ‘‘I wanted 
tocome. But I didn’t want to leave my 
uncle. He is getting quite an old man.” 

** And you have lived with him a long 
time?” 
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“Since I was a little thing. Mother 
and I came to live with him after father 
died. Then mother died, five years ago.” 

‘And you have been alone together, 
and very good friends?” 

Mrs. Burgoyne smiled kindly. She 

id a manner of questioning that seemed 
o Miss Foster the height of courtesy 
But the girl did not find it easy to an 

‘T have no one else-——” she said at last, 
ind then stopped abruptly 

‘She is homesick,” said Mrs. Bur 
cvoyne, inwardly. wonder whether 
the Lewinsons treated her nicely at Flor 
ence?” 

Indeed, as Lucy Foster leant over the 
alcony, the olive-gardens and vineyards 
faded before her. She saw in their stead 
the snow-covered farms and fields of a 
New England valley, the elms in a long 
village street, bare and wintry, a ram- 


» wooden house, a glowing fire in a 
simple parldr, an old man sitting beside it. 
‘It is chilly,” said Mrs. Burgoyne. 
Let us go in. But we will keep the 
vindow open. Don’t take that off.” 
She laid a restraining hand on the girl's 
im. Miss Foster sat down absently not 
ar from the window. The mingled 
vhts of lamp and moon fell upon her, 
ipon the noble rounding of the face, 
vhich was grave, a little austere even, 
yut still sensitive and delicate. Her 
lack hair, thanks to Mrs. Burgoyne’s de 
vices, rippled against the brow and cheek, 
ilmost hiding the small ear. The grace 
ful cloak, with its touches of sable on a 
main fabrie of soft white, hid the ugly 
dress; its ample folds heightened the nat 
wal dignity of the young form and long 
limbs, lent them a stately and Muse-like 
‘harm. Mrs. Burgoyne and Miss Manisty 
ooked at each other, then at Miss Fos- 
ter. Both of them had the same curious 
feeling, as though a veil were being drawn 
iway from something they were just be- 
vinning to see. 

‘*You must be very tired, my dear,” 
said Miss Manisty at last, when she and 
Mrs. Burgoyne had chatted a wood deal, 
ind the new-comer still sat silent. ‘'I 
vonder what you are thinking about so 
intently 7” 

Miss Foster woke up at once. 

‘Gh, I'm not a bit tired—not a bit! I 
was thinking—I was thinking of that 
photograph in the next room—and a line 
of poetry.” 


She spoke With the naiveté of one who 


had not known how to avoid the confes 


sion 
* What line?” said Mrs. Burgovne 
‘It’s Milton. I learnt it at schoo 
You will know it, of course,” she said, 


timidly. ‘It’s the line about triple 
tyrant’ and ‘the Babylonian woe 
Mrs. Burgoyne laughed. 


The triple tyrant 


Was that what you were thinking of 

Miss Foster had colored deeply 

‘*It was the cap—the tiara, isn’t it 
that reminded me,” she said, faintly; and 
then she looked away, as though not 
wishing to continue the subject 

‘She wonders whether I am a Cath 
olie,” thought Mrs. Burgoyne, amused, 
‘‘and whether she has hurt my feelings 
Aloud she said: **Are you very, ver) 
Puritan still in your part of America 
Excuse me, but I aim dreadfully ignorant 
about America.” 

“We are Methodists in our little town 
mostly,” said Miss Foster There is a 
Presbyterian chureh, and the best fami 
lies go there. But my father’s people 
were always Methodists. My mother was 
a Universalist.” 

Mrs. Burgoyne frowned with perplexi- 
ty. ‘‘Tm afraid I don’t know what that 
is,’ she said, 

‘* They think everybody will be saved,” 
said Miss Foster, in her shy deep voice, 
‘They don’t despair of anybody.” 

And suddenly Mrs. Burgoyne saw a 
very soft and tender expression pass 
across the girl’s grave features, like the 
rising of an inward light. 

‘A mystic, and a beauty, both?” she 
thought to herself, a little scornfully this 
time. In all her politeness to the new 
comer so far she had been like a per- 
son stealthily searching for something 
foreseen and desired. If she had found 
it, it would have been quite easy to go on 
being kind to Miss Foster. But she had 
not found it. 

At that moment the door between the 
library and the salon was thrown open, 
and Manisty appeared, cigarette in hand. 

‘Aunt Pattie 
tickets do you want for this function 
at St. Peter's ?” 

‘Four tribune tickets—we three” 
Miss Manisty pointed to the other two 


Eleanor —how many 


‘*Their martvred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where st ioth 
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ladies—‘‘and yourself. If we 

so many, leave me at home.” 


ean't cet 


course we tribune 


Man- 


you 


shall have 
want,”’ said 


Have 


tickets, as many as we 
isty, a little impatiently. 
explained to Miss Foster?” 


‘No, but I will. Miss Foster, on Sun- 


day fortnight the Pope celebrates his 
Capella Papale °—the eighteenth anni 
versary of his coronation—in St. Peter's. 
Rome is very full, and there will be a 


creat demonstration—fifty thousand peo- 
pie or more, 


Miss 


VMANDISLV, 


Would vou like to come?” 


Foster looked up, hesitating. 
who had turned to go back to 
Ss room, pa ised, struck by the momen 


tary silence. He listened with curiosity 
for the girl's reply. 
“One just goes to see it like a spec 


said at 


tacle?” she last, slowly. 
needn't do anything one’s self?” 

Miss Manisty stared, and then laughed. 
‘Nobody will see what you do in such a 
‘But 
rude to an old, 
If others kneel, I suppose we 

Does 


crowd, I should think,” she said. 


vou know one can't be 


mah 
kneel 


mist it do any one harm 


to be blessed by an old man?” 


no!—no!” eried Miss Foster, 
flushing deeply Then, after a moment, 
she added, decidedly, ** Please, I should 


ike to go very mueh,”’ 
Manistv 
the door behind him. 


Then Miss 


restlessness, 


rrinned unseen, and closed 


instant’s 
her 


Foster, after an 


moved nearer to host 
ess, 

‘T am afraid—vou thought I was rude 
It’s so lovely of you to plan 
But—I can't ever be 
sure whether it's right to go into other 
people’s churches and look at their ser- 
I should just hate 
it once or twice at 


just now. 


things for me. 


like a show 
and I felt 

And understand— 
don't you she said, imploringly. 

Miss examined 
her with anxiety. What an extraordi- 
nary girl!” she thought. 
to be a great bore?” 

At the same time ‘the girl’s 
open, sweet, 
attracted her 


vices 
it myself 
Florence. so—you 


Manisty’s small eves 


‘Is she going 


look. so 
disarmed and 
She shrugged her shoul- 
ders with a smile. 


and modest, 


‘Well. my dear. I don’t know. All 
I ean say is, the Catholics don’t mind! 
They walk in and out of their own 


churches all the time mass is going on 
—the children run about—the sacristans 
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take you round. You certainly needn't 
feel it on their account.” 

But then, too, if am not a Catholic. 
how far ought one to be taking part 
in in what 

In what one disapproves?” said Mrs 
You would mak: 
the world a little difficult, wouldn't vou 
if vou were to arrange it on that 
ciple?” 


Burgoyne, smiling. 


pri 


She spoke in a dry, rather sharp voic 
unlike that in which had hithert 
addressed the Lucy Fost 


looked at her with a shrinking perplexit 


she 
new-comer. 


‘It's best if we're all straightforward 
isn't it?” said in a low 
then drawing towards her an illustrated 
magazine that lay on the table near | 
she hurriedly buried herself in its pages 


she voice, and 


Silence had fallen on the three ladies 
Eleanor 
fair 
low chair. 


Burgoyne sat lost in reveri 


her head thrown back against het 

She was thinking of her conversatio 
with Edward Manisty on the baleon) 
and of his book. That book, indeed, jiad 
for her a deep personal significance. 
think of it at all was to be carried to t 
past, to feel for the hundredth time thi 
thrill of change and new birth. 

When she joined them in Rome, i 
midwinter, she had found Manisty strug 
cling with the first drafts of it 
yeasty full 


full of 


ideas, also of doubts, eon 


fusions, and discouragements. He had 
not been at all glad to see his half-for 
gotten cousin—quite the contrary. As 


she had reminded him, she had sutfered 
much the same things at his hands that 
Miss Foster was likely to suffer now. It 
made her laugh to think of his languid 
reception of her—the moods, the silences, 
the weeks of just civil aequaintanceship: 
and then, gradually, the snatches of talk, 
and those great black brows of his lifted 
in a surprise which a tardy politeness 
would try to mask; and at last the good, 
long, brain-filling, heart-filling talks, the 
break-down of reserves—the man’s whole 
mind, its remorses, ambitions, misgivings, 
poured at her feet—ending in the growth 
of that sweet daily habit of common 


work—side by side, head close to head, 
hand close to hand. 

Eleanor Burgoyne lay still and motion 
less in the soft dusk of the old room, het 
white lids shut. 
asleep. 


Lucy Foster thought he1 


Ile had said to her once, quoting some 
Frenchman, that she was “ good to con 
sult about ideas.” Ah well! at a great 
price had she won that praise. And with 
wn unconscious stiffening of the frail 
hands lying on the arms of the chair, she 
thought of those bygone hours in which 
sie had asked herself, ** What remains?” 
Religious faith? No! life was too hor- 
rible! Could such things have happened 
to her ina world ruled by a God?—that 
vas her question, day and night, for 
vears. But books, facets, ideas—all the 
riddle of this various nature—that one 
micht still amuse one’s self with a little, 
till one’s own light went out in the same 
darkness that had already engulfed mo- 
tner, isband, child. 

‘cleverness, of which father 
ind husband had taken so little account, 
whieh had been of so little profit to her 
so far in her course through circumstance, 
had come to her aid. The names and 
lists of the books that had passed through 
her hands during those silent years of 
her widowhood, passed beside her stern 
old father, would astonish even Manisty, 
vere she to try and give some account of 

n And first she had read merely to 

i! the hours, to dull memory. But 
vradually there had sprung up in ‘her 
it inner sweetness, that gentle restoring 
ame that comes from the life of ideas, 
the life of knowledge, even as a poor un 
trained woman may approach it. She 
had shared it with no one, revealed it to 
no one. Her nature dreaded rebutts, 
and her father had no words sharp 
enough for any feminine ambition be- 
yond the household and the nursery. 

So she had kept it all to herself, till 
Miss Manisty, shocked, as many other 
neople had begun to be, by her fragile 
looks. had bearded the General, and car- 
ried her off to Rome for the winter. And 
there she had been forced, as it were, into 
this daily contact with Edward Manisty, 
it what might well turn out to be the 
most eritical moment of his life; when 
he was divided between fierce regrets for 
the immediate past, and fierce resolves 
to vecover and assert himself in other 
ways; when he was taking up again his 
earlier function of man of letters in order 
to vindicate himself as a politician and a 
man of action. Strange and challenging 
personality! Did she yet know it fully? 

Ah! that winter—what a healing in it 
all! What a great human experience! 


Never had she used any other words to 
herself about it. But what she did say 
to herself often was that she had found a 
new reason for living—that she meant to 
live—whereas last vear she had wished 
to die: and all the world-——dear kind Aunt 
Pattie first and foremost—had thought 
her on the road for death 

But the book? She bent her brows 
over it, wrestling with various doubts 
and ditticulties. Though it was supposed 
to represent the thoughts and fancies of 
an Englishman wandering through mod 
ern Italy, it was really Manisty’s Apologia 

Manisty’s defence of certain acts which 
had made him for a time the scandal and 
offence of the English political party to 
which anecestrally he belonged, in whose 
interests he had entered Parliament and 
taken office. He had broken with his 
party on the ground that it had become a 
party of revolution, especially in matters 
connected with religion and the Church; 
and having come abroad to escape for a 
time from the personal frictions and agi 
tations which his conduct had brought 
upon him, he had thrown himself into a 
passionate and most hostile study of Ital 

Italy, the new country, made by revo 
lution, fashioned, so far as laws and gov 
ernment can do it, by the lay modern 
spirit—as an object lesson to England an 
the world. The book was in reality a 
party pamphlet, written by a man whose 
history and antecedents, independently o 
his literary ability, made his work certan 
of readers and of vogue. 

That, however, was not what Mrs. Bun 
goyne was thinking of. She was anxious 
ly debating with herself certain points of 
detail, points of form. 

These fragments of poetical prose which 
Manisty had interspersed amid a serious 
political argument—were they really an 
adornment of the book, or a blur upon it 
He had a natural tendeney towards colo 
and exuberance in writing; there was 
something old-fashioned and confiding in 
his style and taste His sentences no 
doubt were short, like all the world’s 
He liked 


to wander through his subject, dreaming, 


but his manner was leisurely. 


poetizing, discussing at his will. It was 


like a return to vetturino after the sum 
mary haste of the railway. And so far the 
+) 
pubdite had welcomed Luis manner ol his. 
His earlier book (the Letters from Pal 
estine), with its warm, overladen pages, 
had found many readers and much fame. 
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Sut here, in a strenuous political study, 
furnished with all the facts and _ figures 
that student the re- 
quire, representing, too, another side of 


the man 


the and debater 
just as vigorous and as real, were 
these intrusions of poetry wise or desir- 
able? 

In the opening philosophical sketch, 
for instance, of the Italy of antiquity— 
e from Rome to Christendom 
there were two or three of these ** pieces,” 

Privately and 
them 
They were so like him—so characteristic 
of the restless poetic nature that produced 
Luem. 

But in her capacity of critic on the 


Lhe passa 


(‘hristian and classical 


personally she thought adorable. 


} 


hearth—there she demurred. Were they 
in place? Was the note of them quite 

cht? Was it not a little turbid, uncer- 
tain 


That little prose poem of **The Priest 
of Nemi,” for example? 


\h, Nemi! The mere thought of it 
sent a thrill of pleasure through her. 
That blue lake in its green cup on the 


edge of the Campagna, with its ruins and 
hours had 
It had caught 
ieir fancy from the beginning—the site 
of the great temple, the wild-strawberry 
fields cliffs of Nemi and Gen- 
ino, the bright-faced, dark-eyed peasants 
their Aristodemo, 
Oreste, Evandro, 
\nd that strange legend of the mur- 


egends, what golden she 


ind Manisty spent there! 


the great 


vith classical names- 


dered priest 


The priest who slew the slayer, 


And mself be slain— 


Shai 


what modern could not find something 
that, some stimulus to fancy, some 
hint for dreaming? 

Yes, it had been very natural, very 
tempting. But!— 


. So she pondered, a number of acute 
And 
presently her thoughts spread and became 
a vague reverie, covering a multitude of 
ideas and images that she and Manisty 


critical instincts coming into play. 


now had in common. How strange that 
she and he should be engaged in this 


work together !—this impassioned defence 
Catholicism and the Pa- 
pacy, as the imperishable, indestructible 
‘*chastened and not killed; dy- 


of tradition, of 


things 


ing, and behold they live,” let the puny 
sons of modern Italy rage and struggle 
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He, one of the most thor 
ough sceptics of his day, as she had good 


as they may. 
reason to know; she, a woman who had 
at one time ceased to believe, because of 
an intolerable anguish, and was now on]; 
creeping slowly back to faith, to hope, be 
cause—because— 

Ah! with a little shiver, she recalled 
her thought, as a faleoner might his bir 
before it struck. Oh, this old, old E 
rope, with its complexities, its manifol 
currents and impulses, every human be 
ing an embodied contradiction : 
plicity, no wholeness anywhere - 


no sii 
hone 
possible! 

She opened her eyes languidly, and 
they rested on Lucy Foster's head and 
profile bent over her book.. Mrs. Bu 
goyne’s mind filled with a sudden amused 
pity for the girl’s rawness and ignorance 
She seemed the fitting type of a your 
crude race with all its 
that saw nothing absurd in its Methodists 


lessons to lear 


and Universalists and the rest, confident 
as a child is, in its cries and whims 
prejudices. The American girl, fresh 
from her wilds, and doubtful whether shiv 
would go to see the Pope in St. Peter's 
lest she should have to bow the knee to 
Antichrist—the image delighted the min: 
of the elder woman. She played with it 
finding fresh mock at every turn. 


ana 


‘*Eleanor!—now I have rewritten 
Tell me how it runs.” 

Lucy Foster looked up. She saw that 
Mr. Manisty, carrying a sheaf of papers 
in his hand, had thrown himself into a 
chair behind Mrs. Burgoyne. His 
was strenuous and absorbed, his tumbling 
black hair had fallen forward as thoug! 
in a stress of composition; he spoke in a 
low, imperative voice, like one accustom 
ed to command the time and the attention 
of those about him. 

‘* Read!” said Mrs. Burgoyne, turning 
her slender neck that she might look at 
himand hear. He began to read at once, 
in a deep, tremulous voice, and as though 
he were quite unconscious of any other 
presence in the room than hers. Miss 
Foster. who was sitting at a little dis 
tance, supposed she ought not to listen 
She was about to close her book and ris 
when Miss Manisty touched her on th: 
arm, 

‘*Tt disturbs him if we move about!” 
said the little spinster in a smiling whis 
per, her finger on her lip. 


‘ 
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And suddenly the girl was conscious 
of a lightning flash from lifted eyes—a 
jook threatening and peremptory. She 
settled herself into her chair again as 
quietly as possible, and sat with head 
bent, a smile she could not repress play- 
ing round her lips. It was all she could 
do, indeed, not to laugh, so startling and 
passionate had been the monition con 
veyed in Mr. Manisty’s signal. That the 
creat man should take little notice of his 
But 
to be frowned upon the first evening, as 


int’s guest was natural enough. 
though she were a troublesome child! She 
did not resent it at all, but it tickled her 
sense of humor. She thought happily of 
next letter to Uncle Ben 
would deseribe these rather strange peo- 
ple. 

And at 
what 


pleased 


her —how she 


first she hardly listened to 
The 
It was too emphatic; she 
disliked its tremolo, its deep bass vibra- 
Surely, one should 


was being read. voice dis- 


her. 
read 


tions more 


simply! 

Then the first impression passed away 
altogether. She looked up, her eyes fast 
ened themselves on the reader, her lips 
parted, the smile changed. 
What the full, over-rich voice was 
calling up before her was a little morn- 
ne scene, as Virgil might have described 
it, passing in the hut of a Latian peasant 
farmer, under Tiberius. 

It opened with the waking at dawn of 
the herdsman Caeculus and his little son, 
in their round thatched cottage on the 
ridge of Aricia, beneath the Alban Mount. 
It showed the countryman stepping out 


for 


his 


of his bed into the darkness, groping 
the embers on the hearth, relighting 
lamp, and calling first to his boy, asleep 
on his bed of leaves, then to their African 
servant, the negro slave-girl with her 
wide mouth, her tight woolly hair. One 
by one the rustic facts emerged, so old, 
so ever new—Caeculus grinding his corn 
and singing at his work; the baking of 
the flat wheaten cakes on the hot embers; 
the gathering of herbs from the garden; 
the kneading them with a little cheese 
and oil to make a relish for the day; the 
the white under 
the thonged yoke; the man going forth 
to his ploughing under the mounting 
dawn, clad in his goat-skin tunic and his 
leathern hat; the boy loosening the goats 
from their pen beside the hut, and sleepily 


harnessing of steers 
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driving them past the furrows where his 
father was at work, to the misty woods 
beyond. 


With every touch the earlier world re 
vived, grew plainer in the sun, till the lis 
tener found herself walking with Manisty 
through paths that cut the Alban Hills 
in the days of Rome’s first imperial glory 


listening to his tale of the little goatherd 
and of Nemi 

“So the the 
ploughed lands, and climbed a hill above 


boy — Menalcas — left 


And when he reached 
the summit he paused, and turned 
the west. 


the sleeping town 


him to 


‘*The Latian plain spreads beneath him 


in the climbing sun: at its edge is the 
the white 


boats sparkle along the shore ( 


sea in a light of pearl; fishing 
‘lose at 
his feet runs a straight road high up on 
the hill. 


their laden mules and donkeys journey 


He can see the country folk on 


ing along it, journeying northward to the 
city in the plain 
mountain hide from him. His faney goes 
with them along the Appian Way 
ting with the mules. When will 

ther take him again to Rome to see t! 
shops, and the Forum, and the new whit: 
temples, and Ceesar’s great palace on thi 
hill? 


‘*Then carelessly his eyes pass south 


hat the spurs of the 


trot 


his fa 


ward, and there beneath him in its hollow 
is the lake—the round blue lake that Di 
ana loves, where are her temple and her 
shadowy grove. The morning mists lie 
wreathed above it; the just leafing trees 
stand close in the great cup; only a few 
patches of roof and column reveal the 
shrine. 

he moves. 
done. 


His wheaten cake is 
He takes his pipe from his girdle, 
touches it, and sings. 

‘* His bare feet as he moves tread down 
the wet flowers. Round him throng the 
goats. Suddenly he throws down his 
pipe; he runs to a goat heavy with milk ; 
he presses the teats with his quick hands; 
the milk flows foaming into the wooden 
cup he has placed below; he drinks, his 
brown curls sweeping the eup; then he 
picks up his pipe and walks on proudly 
before his goats, his lithe body swaying 
from side to side as he moves, dancing to 
the music that he makes. The notes float 
up the morning the echo of 
them runs round the shadowy hollow of 
the lake. 


into air: 
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‘Down trips the boy, parting the 
dewy branches with his brown shoul 
ders. Around him the mountain-side is 
volden with the broom: at his feet the 
white cistus covers the rock. The shrubs 
of the seattered wood send out their 


scents, and the goats browse upon their 
shoots. 

the path sinks gently downward, 
And 


boy emerges from the wood; he 


winding along the basin of the lake. 


now the 
stunas to rest. 


Ah, 


Lhere 


ipon 
sudden and fierce comes the sun! 


and below him in the rich hollow 


it strikes the temple—Diana’s temple, and 


her 
the 


Piercingly white the holy and 


Out flame the white columns, 


grove 
yronze roof, the white enclosing walls. 
famous 


ylace shines among the olives and the 


LLIOWS: 


the sun burns upon the marble; 


Phoebus salutes his great sister. And in 

e waters of the lake reappear the white 
columns; the blue waves dance around 
the shimmering lines; the mists part 
above them; they rise from the lake, 


lingering awhile upon the woods 


The boy lays his hands to his eyes 
ind looks eagerly towards the temple. 
Nothing No living creature stirs. 


Often has he been warned by his fa 
her not to venture alone within the grove 
r the the 
rvreat June festivals, has he witnessed the 


voddess Tw ice, indeed. on 
solemn sacrifices and the crowds of wor 
shippers and the torches mirrored in the 
But 
oO stayed 


has 


the 


without his father, fear 


hit his far from 


steps 
elipat 

Po-day, however, as the sun mounts 
ind the fresh breeze breaks from the sea, 
the wildness of it dance 


iis vouth and 


vithin his blood. He and his goats pass 
into an olive-garden. The red-brown 
irth has been freshly turned amid the 
twisted trunks; the goats scatter, search 


ing for the patches of daisied grass still 


left by the plough. Guiltily the boy 


looks round him; peers through the 


olives and their silvery foam of leaves as 
Then, 


kids, he lowers his 


ev fall 


past him down the steep. 
ce one of his own 
read and runs: he leaves his flock under 


1e olives ; he slips into a dense ilex 


vood, still ehill with the morning; he 
presses towards its edge; panting, he 
climbs a huge and ancient tree that 


Hings its boughs forward above the tem- 
le wall; he creeps along a branch among 


the thick small leaves; he lifts his head. 
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“The temple is before him, and the 
sacred grove. He sees the great terrace 
stretching to the lake; he hears the little 
waves plashing on its buttressed wall, 

‘Close beneath him, towards the rising 
and the mid-day sun, there stretches a 
creat niched wall girdling the temple or 
two sides, each 


shrine, and 
each shrine a cold white form that waits 
the sun—Apollo the Far-Darter, and the 
bearing Pallas, and amone them 
that golden Cwsar of whom the 


4 
niche a nh 


spear 
country 
talks, who has given great gifts to the 
temple—he and his grandson, the young 
Gaius. 


“The boy strains his eve to see, and 
as the light strikes into the niche, flames 
on the gleaming breastplate and the 
lifted hand, he 
for fear. 


up 
his branch 


Hurriedly he turns his look on 


trembles on 
the dwellings of the priestesses, where all 
still 
lars that stand round about the temple; 
on the 
stands between it and the lake 

** Hark! 


aoors 


sleeps ; on the rows of shining pi 


the close-set trees of grove that 


a clanging of metal, of great 


their From the in 
ner temple, from the shrine of the god 


His 


bound with the priest’s fillet; sharply the 


upon hinges. 


dess, there comes a man head is 
sun touches his white pointed cap; in his 


hand he carries a sword. 


Between the temple and the grove 
there is a space of dazzling light. The 


man passes into it, turns himself to the 


east, and raises his hand to his mouth; 
drawing his robe over his head, he sinks 
upon the ground, and prostrate there, 
adores the coming god. 
prayer but 
Rising in haste, he stands looking around 
He 
his stature is more 
than the ordinary height 


limbs are strong and supple. 


lasts an instant. 
him, his sword gatliered in his hand. 
is aman still young; 
men; his 
His rich 


to be both 


of 


him 
again 


shows 
But 
draws 


dress, moreover, 


priest and king. the boy 
trembling 
lizard 
some passing step has startled it from the 
For on this haggard face the gods 
have written strange and terrible things; 


the priest’s eyes, deep sunk 


among his leaves his 


body close, hiding like a when 


sun. 
under his 
shaggy hair, dart from side to side in a 
horrible he creature 
separate from his kind, possessed of evil, 


unrest ; seems a 
dedicate to fear. 

the 
stands one 


midst of the temple grove 
vast ilex—the tree of trees— 


| 
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sacred to Trivia. There is a clear space 
about it; and round it paces the priest, 
alone in the morning light. 

‘*But his is no holy meditation. His 
head is thrown back; his ear listens for 
every sound; the bared sword glitters as 
ne moves.... 

‘There is a rustle among the farther 
Quickly the his 
vown neck; for at the sound the priest 
crouches on himself; he throws the robe 
from his right arm; and so waits, ready 
to strike. The light falls on his pale 
eatures, the torment of his brow, the an- 
enish of his drawn lips. Beside the lap- 
ping lake, and under the golden morn- 
neg, he stands as Terror in the midst of 


Peace. 


boy 


‘Silence again—only the questing 
call from the olive woods. Pant- 
ing, the priest moves onward, racked with 
sick tremors, prescient of doom. 

jut hark! a ery!—and yet another 
inswering —a dark form bursting from 
a fierce locked struggle under 
the sacred tree. The boy crawls to the 
farthest end of the branch, his eyes start- 
ug from his head. 

‘*From the temple enclosure, from the 
farther trees, from the hill around, a 
crowd comes running—men and white- 
robed priestesses, women, children even 

gathering in But they pause 
ifar off. Not a living soul approaches 
the place of combat, not a hand gives aid. 
The boy can see the faces of the virgins 
vo serve the temple. They are pale, 
nut very still. Not a sound of pity es- 
capes their white lips; their ambiguous 
eves watch calmly for the issue of the 
strife. 

“And on the farther side, at the edge 
of the grove,stand country folk, men in 
coat-skin tunics and leathern hats like 
the boy’s father. And the little goat- 
herd, not knowing what he does, calls to 
them for help in his shrill voice. But no 
one heeds; and the priest himself calls 
no one, entreats no one. 

The priest wavers—he falls—- 
white robes are in the dust. The 
bright steel rises — descends :—the last 
groan speeds to heaven 


the crove 


haste. 


nis 


‘The victor raised himself from the 
dead, all stained with the blood and soil 
of the battle. Menaleas gazed upon him 
astonished. For here was no rude sol- 
dier, nor swollen boxer, but a youth 
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merely—a youth slender and beautiful, 
fair-haired, and of a fair complexion. 
His loins were girt with a slave's tunic 
Pallid were his young features; his limbs 
wasted with hunger and toil; his eyes 
blood-streaked as those of the deer when 
the dogs close upon its tender life. 

** And looking down upon the huddled 
priest, fallen in his blood upon the dust, 
he peered long into the dead face, as 
though he beheld it for the first time 
Shudders ran through him; Menaleas 
listened to hear him weep or moan. But 
at the last he lifted his head, fiercely 
straightening his limbs like one who re- 
minds himself of black fate, and things 
not to be undone. And turning to the 
multitude, he made a sign. With shout- 
ing and wild cries they came upon him; 
they snatched the purple 
from the murdered priest, with it 
they clothed his murderer. They put on 
him the priest's fillet and the priest’s cap: 
they hung garlands upon his neck; and 
with rejoicing and obeisance they led him 
to the sacred temple. . .. 


striped robe 
and 


‘*And for many hours more the boy 
remained hidden in the tree, held there 
by the spell of his terror. He saw the 
temple ministers take up the body of the 
dead and carelessly drag it from the grove. 
All day long was there crowd and festi- 
val within the sacred precinet. But when 
the shadows began to fall from the ridge 
of Ai ‘cia across the lake; when the new 
made priest had offered on Trivia’s altar 
a white steer, nourished on the Alban 
grass; when he had fed the fire of Vesta, 
and poured offerings to Virbius the im- 
mortal, whom in ancient days great Diana 
had snatched from the gods’ wrath, and 
hidden here, within the Arician 
wood—when these were done the crowd 
departed, and the Grove King came forth 
alone from the temple. 

‘The boy watched what he would do. 
In his hand he carried the sword whieh 
at the sunrise he had taken from the 
dead. And he came to the sacred tree 
that was in the middle of the grove, and 
he too began to pace about it, glaneing 
from side to side, as that other had done 
before him. 


safe 


And once when he was near 
the place where the caked blood still lay 
upon the ground tle sword fell clashing 
from his hand, and he flung his two arms 


to heaven with a hoarse and piercing ery 
—the cry of him who accuses and arraigus 
the gods. 
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‘‘ And the boy, shivering, slipped from 
the tree, with that cry in his ear, and 
hastily sought for his goats. And when 
he had found them he drove them home, 
not staying even to quench his thirst from 
their swollen udders. And in the shep- 
herd’s hut he found his father Caeculus; 
and sinking down beside him, with tears 
and sobs he told his tale. 

‘‘And Caeculus pondered long. And 
without chiding, he laid his hand upon 
the boy’s head and bade him be comfort- 


ed. ‘For,’ said he, as though he spake 
with himself, ‘ such is the will of the god- 
dess. And from the farthest times it has 


happened thus, before the Roman fathers 
journeyed from the Alban Mount and 
made them dwellings on the seven hills, 
before Romulus gave laws, or any white- 
robed priest had climbed the Capitol. 
From blood springs up the sacred office; 
and to blood it goes! No natural death 
the priest of Trivia’s tree. 
The earth is hungry for the blood in its 
strength—nor shall it be withheld! Thus 
only do the trees bear, and the fields bring 
forth.’ 

‘** Astonished, the boy looked at his fa- 
ther, and saw upon his face, as he turned 
it upon the ploughed lands and the vine- 
And 
the little goatherd’s mind was filled with 
terror—nor would his father tell him fur- 
ther what the mystery meant. But when 


must waste 


yards, a secret and a savage joy. 


he went to his bed of dried lea ves at 
night, and the moon rose upon the lake, 
and the great woods murmured in the 
hollow far beneath him, he tossed rest- 


lessly from side to side, thinking of the 
new priest who kept watch there, of his 
young limbs and miserable eyes, of that 
voice which he had flung to heaven. And 
the child tried to believe that he might 
vet escape.—But already in his dreams 
he saw the grove part once more and the 
slayer leap forth. He saw the watching 
crowd, and their fierce, steady eyes, wait- 
ing thirstily for the spilt blood. And it 
was as though amighty hand crushed the 
boy’s heart, and for the first time he shrank 
from the gods, and from his father, so that 
the joy of his youth was darkened within 
him.” 


As he read the last word, Manisty 
flung the sheets down upon the table be- 
side him, and rising, he began to pace the 
room with his hands upon his sides, frown- 


ing and downcast. When he came to 
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Mrs. Burgoyne’s chair he paused bes' 
her. 

‘*T don’t see what it has to do with 1) 
book. It is time lost,” he said to 
abruptly, almost angrily. 

‘* | think not,” she said, smiling at hi) 
But her tone wavered a little, and his lo: 
grew still more irritable. 

‘*T shall destroy it!” he said, wit 
energy. ‘*‘ Nothing more intolerable th 
ornament out of place!” 

‘Oh, don’t—don’t alter it at all!” s 
a quick, imploring voice. 

Manisty turned in astonishment. 

Lucy Foster was looking at him stea 
ily. A glow of pleasure was on her che 
her beautiful eyes were warm and eag: 
Manisty for the first time observed he: 
took note also of the loosened 
Eleanor’s cloak. 

‘** You liked it?” he said, with some « 
barrassment. He had entirely forgott 
that she was in the room. 

She drew a long breath. 
said, softly, looking down. 

He thought that she was too shy to « 
press herself. In reality her feeling w: 
divided between her old enthusiasm ai 
her new disillusion. She would ha 
liked to tell him that his reading had 
minded her of the book she loved. B 
the man, standing beside her, chilled he) 
She wished she had not spoken. It b 
gan to seem to her a piece of forward 
ness. 


hair 


S 


‘“Well, you're very kind,” he said 
rather formally. afraid 
won't do. That lady there won't pa: 


it. 

‘“What have I said?” 
goyne, protesting. 

Manisty laughed. “Nothing. B 
you'll agree with me.” Then he gathe: 
ed up his papers under his arm in a ruth 
less confusion, and walked away into his 
study, leaving discomfort behind him. 

Mrs. Burgoyne sat silent, a little tire: 
and pale. She too would have liked 
praise and to give pleasure. It was no 
wonderful, indeed, that the child’s fancy 
had been touched. That thrilling, pas 
sionate voice—her own difficulty always 
was to resist it, to try and see straigh| 
spite of it. 


cried Mrs. Bur 


Later that evening, when Miss Foster 
had withdrawn, Manisty and Mrs. Bur- 


goyne were lingering and talking on a 


stone balcony that ran along the eastern 


. 
| 
| 
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front of the villa. The Campagna and 
the sea were behind them. Here, beyond 
a stretch of formal garden, rose a curved 
front of wall, with statues and plashing 
vater showing dimly in the moonlight; 
ind beyond the wall there was a space of 
blue and silver lake; and girdling the 
lake the forest-covered Monte Cavo rose, 
towering into the moonlit sky, just show- 
ing on its topmost peak that white speck 
which once was the temple of the Latian 
Jupiter, and is now, alas! only the monu- 
ment of an Englishman's crime against 
\istory, art, and Rome. The air was soft, 
ind perfumed with scent from the roses 
in the side alleys below. A monotonous 
bird-note came from the ilex darkness, 
like the note of a thin passing-bell. It 
vas the ery of a small. owl, which, in its 
plaintiveness and changelessness, had 
often seemed to Manisty and Eleanor the 
ery voice of the Roman night. 

Suddenly Mrs. Burgoyne said: ‘I 
lave a different version of your Nemi 
siory running in my head—more tragic 
than yours. My priest is no murderer. 
lle found his predecessor dead under the 
and took his place. He won't es- 
cape his own doom, of course, but he has 
not deserved it. There is no blood on his 


tre 


hand; his heart is pure. There! I ima- 
gine it so!” 

There was a curious tremor in her 
voice, Which Manisty, lost in his own 


thoughts, did not detect. He smiled. 

‘Well! You'll compete with Renan. 
Ife made a satire out of it. His priest is 
. moral gentleman who won't kill any- 
ody. But the populace soon settle that. 
They knock him on the head as a dis- 
turber of religion.” 

‘T had forgotten,” said Mrs. Burgoyne, 
absently. 

‘But you didn’t like it, Eleanor—my 
little piece!” said Manisty, after a pause. 
So don’t pretend!” 

She roused herself at once, and began 
to talk with her usual eagerness and sym- 
pathy. It was a repetition of the scene 
before dinner. Only this time her effect 
was not so great. Manisty’s depression 
did not yield. 

Presently, however, he looked down 
upon her. In the kind concealing moon- 
light she was all grace and charm. The 
man’s easy tenderness awoke. 

“Eleanor, this air is too keen for that 
thin dress. Take care, please, of my 
Muse!” 
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And stooping over her, he took her 
cloak from her arm and wrapped it about 
her. 

‘You lent it to Miss Foster,” he said, 
surveying her. ‘‘It became her, but it 
knows its mistress.” 

The color mounted 
cheek. Then moved farther away 
from him. ‘‘ Have you discovered yet,” 
she said, ‘‘ that that girl is extraordinari 
ly handsome?” 


an instant in her 
she 


with a 
handsomeness that doesn’t matter.” 

She laughed. ** Wait till Aunt Pattie 
and I have dressed her and put her to 
rights.” 


‘Oh yes,” he said, carelessly, ‘* 


‘Well, you can do most things, no 
doubt, both with bad books and raw girls,” 
he said, with a shrug and a sigh. 

They bade each other good-night, and 
Mrs. Burgoyne disappeared through the 
glass door behind them. 


The moon was sailing gloriously above 
Mrs. Bur 
goyne, half undressed, sat dreaming in a 
corner room, with a high painted ceil 
ing, and both its windows open to the 
night. 

She had entered her room in a glow of 
something which had been half torment, 
half happiness. Now, after an hour's 
dreaming, with a curious suddenness she 
began to sob, and leaning her head upon 
her hand, she cried softly, restraining her- 
self that Miss Manisty in the neighboring 
room might not hear. 

‘**No, I hurt no one! 
empty. 


the stone-pines of the garden. 


the place was 
When the end comes, I'll go to 


meet it; there shall be no surprise. And 
no fighting! What is there to fight 
with?” 


She sat up, and parting the cloud of 
fair hair that fell about her, she looked at 
the worn, delicate face haloed within it, 
thinking all the time with a vague misery 
of Lucey Foster’s untouched bloom. 

Then her eyes fell upon two photo- 
graphs that stood upon her table 
representing a man in yeomanry uni 
form, the other a tottering child of two. 

She caught up the child’s picture, and 


one 


bowing her head upon it in a stifled 
agony, she kissed and kissed it. The 
touch of it calmed her. But she could 
not part from it. She put it in her 


breast, and when she slept, it was still 
there. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. | 


TWO POEMS 


BY EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 
Author of ‘“‘ David Harum.” * 
1.—SONNET 


si HALT stand henceforward in my shadow:” Thow! 
Take back the thought! Though thou withheld’st thy ha: 
No thought or act of mine, for aye, or now, 
Shall rob thee of one ray. I would not stand 
In Heaven’s own sunshine so it warmed thee not. 
The fair page of thy life shall take no blot, 
Nor soil, nor wrinkle from me. I am bann’d, 
(As one who kneeling, worships and makes vow 
With bowéd head, downeast before a shrine), 
‘Gainst any doubting or presumptuous thought 
Rebellious to the perfect right divine 
To give, withho'd, to smile or frown, do aught: 
Who rightly worships may not e’en repine 
On any fate, though he were left with naught. 


l.—CHACUN A SON BON GOOT 


PRETTY girl dressed all in white, 
A Is nature’s finest achievement, quite; 
But the same may also be truthfully said 
: Of a pretty girl in a dress of red. 


You may search the length of a year and a day 
For a prettier thing than a dress of gray 

Of any conceivable shade, provided 

It have a beautiful girl inside it. 


3ut then again it is certainly true 

That a pretty girl in a dress of blue 

Is simply surpassing; still, one must add 
That nothing can equal a girl in plaid. 


But, of all charmers that ever have been 

The very most tempting one dressed in green; 

And it may be conjectured in this connection 

She picked out her fig leaves to suit her complexion. 


Though more than all others I do protest 

I love the girl in yellow the best; 

Yet, oh, where is the hand and the pen, and the ink 
To describe her, transcendent! the girl in pink ? 


still nothing can rival in country or town 
A pretty girl in a dress of brown; 
Yet, most enticing, with nothing to lack 
Is a charming girl in a dress of black. 
IN FACT: 
You may run the whole gamut of color and shade, 
A pretty girl—however you dress her— 
; Is the prettiest thing that ever was made, 
And the last one is always the prettiest, bless her! 


* After Mr. Westcott’s death these poems were found by his literary executrix. 


‘ 
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ATHER DAN made the 
fF ment after he had cone! 

early mass. 

‘On Thursday,’ said Father Dan, ** with 
God's help we finish the Easther Stations. 
There'll be two Stations on that day 
in Phaudrig Mor Mughan’s, 


announce- 
uded reading 


one 


of the Hill 


head, for Dhrimard, Dhrimbarron, and 
the lower end of Dhrimbigh. Father 
John, he'll sit there. The other Station 


n Mrs. Nancy Maguire's, of Ballybrilla- 
ghan, for Ballybrillaghan,Coolum, Dhrim- 
adiara, and the upper end of Dhrimbigh. 
Meself and Father Cormac ‘ill sit in Mrs. 
Maguire's 

‘This is the last of the Easther Stations, 
as I said, and I want to one 
the neighboring town lands that 
didn’t attend their own Station. I want 
them coming and making their 
duty there. There's half a dozen gentle- 
men that I have in my mind who neither 
their duty or paid their dues at 
their own Station. I'll be having my eye 
out tosee—and Father John the same—to 
see that these lads do both on Thursday 
next. 

‘I can see just two of them in the chap- 
el the day—the same boys ‘ill never wear 
out many brogues in the service of God, 
anyhow. If I don’t see every man Jack 
of them at the Station on Thursday, I'll 
take an early opportunity to chat with 


see every 


from 


to see 


made 


STATION 


— 
Os 


them off the althar here, and see do they 


know some of the commandments of the 
Chureh: 

‘Sixth—Confess your sins at least 
once every year.’ 

‘Seventh—Receive your God about 


great Easther day.’ 

‘Eighth’ (And though it's put last 
in the Catechism, don't delude yourselves 
that it’s the least important)—* And to 
His Church neglect not dues to pay.’ 

‘Now there’s a nest about Dhrimbigh, 
too, and they have a habit every 
conthrivin’ to miss their Station on one 
excuse or another, and then at the elev 


year of 


enth hour they'll come down here to the 
chapel to make their duty—when they 
can’t put it off any longer—an’ they'll 


come down and they'll crush and they'll 
crowd—themselves and a old 
women—crush and crowd meself and the 
other priests here, getting on to midnight 
of a Sathurday night, or maybe before mass 
of a Sunday morning, clamoring to 
forrid,* when the poor priest has, maybe, 
too much else to do; and besides, there is 
the very old men and old women that ‘Il 
not, when they go on their knees to you, 
tell their sins like another; but they'll 
commence first and they'll tell 
you: 

‘Och! yer reverence, I'm doin’ no 
good from asimmendable pain in the small 
i’ me back!’ an’, ‘Och! yer reverence, I'm 

* To get forward—i. ¢., 


difove of 


get 


then 


to confession. 


Ab 
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speechless this month back from the want 
i the breath! an’, ‘Och, yer reverence, 
I'm kilt entirely with somethin’ or other; 
I don’ know what it is.’ Or if they’re not 
lueky enough to have a bad complaint to 
fetch under your nose, they'll maybe be- 
gin to tell you their throubles, or tell you 
every other body's sins but their own. 
‘Al! yerreverence, I have big throubles, 
God sees, an’ they're gatherin’ in a hard 
lump about me heart, an’ I'm afeerd 
they'll be the daith i’ me. Billy dhrinks, 
an’ Pat curses, an’ Conal he’s goin’ to 
marry one of the Gillians.’ That—when 
the poor priest is tired, an’ worn, an’ 
wearied, an’ cold, an’ (God forgive him!) 
maybe sometimes ill-tempered—that’s the 
sort of balderdash these old cronies ‘ill 
knell down at your knee and commence 
to reel off. An’ Lord knows, good peo- 
ple, it isn’t, afther all, such very great 
wondher if your priest, when he thinks of 
the night's work that’s before him, and 
the day’s work he’s left behind him, an’ 
hears one of these old blatherskites, instead 
of tellin’ their sins to God, begin to spin 
yarns to the priest—it’s small wondher, I 
say, if your priest’s temper is sometimes 
broken. 
But never mind! I’m going to puta 
stop to this way of getting on, soon an’ 
sudden. The old woman or the old man 
that comes to me to confession, from this 
day forward, and commence to tell me 
their toothaches and headaches of both 
themselves and their cattle, an’ begins to 
tell me their neighbors’ sins and the sins 
of their family, I'll give them a penance 
that ‘ill put out of their heads the other 
wee throubles of the worl’, and I'll send 
them to Lough Dearg barefooted, to make 
the Station there for their neighbors’ sins 

and see if something like that doesn’t 
cure them® 

Father Cormac ‘ill sit in the new 
room, Mrs. Maguire, as it’s the warmest, 
and he has a load of the cold on him since 
a wetting he got last Wednesday night 
week, going up to Cronasliabh to give 
the last rites to poor Allie Coyle (may 
God rest her!). You can have a good fire 
to his back. Ill sit in the upper room 
myself, and I'll read the mass there. 

‘You had better get old Micky the 
Scholar over from Meenalhurriey to clerk 
for me. Then he can wait and breakfast 
with us.” 

From then till Wednesday night Mrs. 
Nancy Maguire’s was a busy house, and 
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Mrs. Nancy Maguire herself a busy wo- 
man. 

For Mrs. Maguire, the very first thing 
on Monday morning, turned the house 
upside down and then inside out, and 
had it scrubbed and washed and white 
washed and overhauled from floor to 
rigging. She had Johnny Gallagher th. 
carpenter a day and a half in it; and 
Con Gillespie the mason and his son a da\ 
in it; and she had half a dozen women 
volunteers, every day in it, in addition to 
herself—and since Nancy in herself worked 
for six women, and scolded for twelve, i: 
may be conjectured with what amazing 
rapidity the renovation and decoratio: 
and general transformation of her hous 
went forward—until, late on Wednesda 
night, the work was so satisfactorily co: 
cluded that the Bacach Fad,* who had 
arrived to take up his quarters ther 
for the night, pronounced his opinio: 
that ‘‘the Queeng of England herse|| 
an’ the primest ladies iv her coort, coul: 
come in, an’ sit down, an’ take their ta; 
off the kitchen floore.” Such a favora 
ble opinion, pronounced by so com) 
tent an authority, gave, of course, the ut 
most satisfaction and pleasure to all con 
cerned. 

So Nancy was a pardonably proud wo 
man when, at eight o'clock on Thursday 
morning, she went out curtsying to th: 
ground, and led in Father Dan and Fa 
ther Cormac, showing each to a room 
that was at least snug, clean, and nice, if 
not altogether so elegant as to Nancy’s 
partial eyes it looked. 

Two very different classes of penitents 
they were that now besieged the doors 
of the two priests’ rooms. Father Co. 
mac was a silver-headed old curate, big. 
fat, florid, as mild and innocent as any 
ehild, and with a big heart which was 
filled to bursting with love of all Chris 
tians. 

To Father Cormac, accordingly, fell the 
lion’s share of confessional duty; for to 
him always flocked, in the first place, the 
votins ;+ in the next place, the ‘‘ och-ochs,” 
as Father Dan had caustically nicknamed 
the old women and old men who loved 
to sandwich their ailments with their 
sins; and in the third place, all others 
whose conscience was weighted with ex- 
traordinary crime—as, for instance, Jaim- 
sie Martin, who had unwittingly gone to 
mass on Christmas morning with a deck 


* Long Beggarman. + Devotees, 


i} 
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of cards in his pocket, and the previous 
night’s winnings; or Kitty Paddy Mhaire, 
who had prayed ‘‘bad luck” upon the 
cow that eat her force-grass one morning 
—when which cow turned out to be the 
priest's horse, the enormity of her crime 
came home to her. All this collection 
of sinners and sinned against invariably 
thronged to Father Cormac, who lent a 
patient ear to the most tedious rambler 
that chose to inflict on him a monologue 
as long, as complicated, and as little to 
the purpose as a small history of Ireland 
—and invariably they left his knee happy 
and comforted. 

Only the hardier lot of sinners tempt- 
ed their fate at Father Dan’s knee—rath- 
er, perhaps, the hardier and the hardened 


-both of which were principally the 
young. He had years ago frightened 
away the ‘‘oech-ochs,”’ who considered 


him a cruel man because he wouldn't let 
them run down the litany of their woes 
as an easy descent to the catalogue of 
their crimes. And though with excep- 
tional criminals like Jaimsie Martin and 
Kitty Paddy Mhaire he could be as gen- 
tle as a lamb, they somehow found great- 
er relief for their surcharged breasts at 
the kindly knee of Father Cormac, and 
io Father Cormac accordingly they 
trooped. 

As might be expected, they were the 
more unruly band who pushed for pre- 
cedence at Father Dan’s Nancy 
herself, as usual for the of the 
house, was the first penitent; and 
elbowed her way out again 
had to lay about her unsparingly with 


door. 
woman 
as 


sne she 


ier fists, for the young rascals who 
crowded at the door, while pretending 
great exertions to make room for the 


exit of her burly form, actually pressed 
closer and closer, wedging her more firm- 
ly in. 

The occasion was too solemn and the 
priest too close to permit of Nancy's 
ising her tongue upon them; so perforce 
she had to be content with a liberal use 
of the fist, which she wielded with that 
expertness which only comes of much 
practice. And each blow of her fist she 
accompanied by a venomous look and 
shake of the head that warned tlie victim 
she had more in store for him, but the 
state of grace in which she now was 
sternly prohibited her giving him there 
and then what she would to. Hf 
Big Pathrick Hilly, of Castlekenny, with 


wish 
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well-affected unconsciousness, contrived 
to stick his elbow into Mrs. Maguire's 
ribs, eliciting from her such a_ blood 
curdling groan as made every rascal pres 
ent hide his face whilst convulsions of 
smothered laughter shook his frame, she 
quickly awakened Big Pathrick to com 
plete consciousness of his awkward mis 
take by delivering him a sounding blow 
on the nose, which almost stunned poor 
Pathrick, and to those who were recover 
ing from the convulsive fits gave a seri- 
ous relapse. 

There is no saying how long the dis- 
tressed lady would have suffered forcible 
detention amid these knaves had 
gallant knight come to the 
Mrs. Maguire. 

The lads were suddenly apprised of the 
knight's arrival by the shower of sharp 
and painful blows of a stick which now 
began to rain upon their bobbing heads; 
and screwing a fearful eye around, they 
perceived, to their utter consternation, that 
the Baecach Fad, having been shrived by 
Father Cormac, had come on the scene 
with his good oaken wattle. Quickly 
now he released Mrs. Maguire, compara 
tively little damaged, but left many a 
knave rubbing an aching head. 

‘*Oh, ye barbarians!” the Bacach Fad 
in a stage-whisper addressed them, ‘ ye 
onsarcumeised haythens! ye Goths and 
Philistines! have yez a sense i’ where yez 
is goin’? or do yez think it’s a wake ora 
circus yez is at? Oh, ve ondegenerated 
Red Indians that’s walkin’ in blind dark- 
ness! think i’ what yez is about! Ex- 
amine yer heavy-ladened consciences 
on the commandments God an’ His 
Church, an’ the Deadlious Sins, 
an’ find wherein an’ how often yez have 
each an’ alli’ yez offended God be thought, 
word, deed, orcommission. Dothat! Do 
that! 

‘*Micky Jimmy Haraghey, don’t you 
forget nor neglect to lay at the priest’s feet 
the grieviousan’ sublime sin ye wor guilty 
of the night ye laid the nettles on me 
shake-down,* an’ that other night 


not a 
rescue of 


iv 
Seven 


ve boil- 
ed the dhrownded kittlin’ in me stir- 
about. An’ you, Big Pathrick Hilly—I 


see you there. Och, it’s small wondher 
ye'd sthrive to hide yer face an’ bow yer 
head with the weighti’ the shame! Don't 
—don’t you forget to confess the day you 
stole my best checker waistcoat to sport 


* A bed made of a bundle of straw shaken upon 
the fi 
tne Door. 
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it in the Glenties harwust fair, an’ left it 
back not worth thruppence a week af- 
ther, with such a flavor i’ spiritious an’ 
intoxicatin’ liquors on it as didn’t blow 
off it till the Mareh win’ come. Big 
Pathrick Hilly, I charge ye not to for- 
get to unburthen yverself iv that against 
the poor, the homeless, an’ the orphan. 
An’ I thrust his reverence ‘ll give ye 
Lough Dearg for it, as an example to 
others.” 

Then the Bacach Fad went off re- 


lieved, drew a chair into what part of the 
incon- 
and 


most 
going to and fro, 
kneeling down there, drew forth his beads 
and praying in a deafening whis- 
per at a fearful rate—praying for 
himself, a sinner; for the whole world; 
and for Big Pathrick Hilly, that he might 
not be permitted to make a bad 
sion. 

When one of the women who rushed 
busily preparing breakfast, hap- 
pened to knock against him they 
not avoid doing), his prayer 
always grew faster and fiercer as he turn- 


floor he conceived would be 


venient for those 
evan 


and 


confes- 


about, 
(as 


could easily 


ed a wrathful eye upon them. Nelly 
Kelly, with astounding temerity, did ven- 
ture a remonstrance—but she was exas- 


perated, as she had just tripped over the 
Lone Fellow’s and narrowly 
caped breaking her neck and half a dozen 
plates. 

Musha!” Nelly said, sharply, wish 
to goodness, Misther Haraghey”—the Bac- 
ach Fad’s little-used name was Haraghey 
wish to goodness, Misther Haraghey, 
ve would take yverself off, verself an’ ver 
long an’ baids, and ver chair, 
yer prayers—off to some corner or oth- 
er out i’ this, for the divil a hand’s-turn 
we can do about the fire without runnin’ 
the risk iv br’akin’ our bones while ye’re 
there.” 

This was very rash of Nelly Kelly, and 
indeed every one listening was dumfound- 
ed at her temerity in 


heels es- 


heels, yer 


an 


addressing the au- 


tocratic beggarman in such foolhardy 
fashion. 
He followed her with his awful eve 


whilst he prayed five Our Fathers, five 
Hail Marys, and the Creed at her.  Be- 
sides, the devil's name having unwitting- 
ly slipped off Nelly’s tongue out- 
burst, she had to go back to confession 
again—in her own mind wishing the Bac- 
ach Fad farther than under 
the circumstances, risk saying. 


her 


she could, 
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Though 
Father and 
and squeezed in their endeavors to o 
hold of the door-knob, securit 
the reversion of Father Dan's ear fro) 
the penitent who, then within the roon 
held it, vet there were not a few who, fa 
from displaying any excitable eagernes: 
passively submitted to be shouldered 


most of those 


surrounding 


Dan's door crushed pushes 


thereby 


displaced and heaved backwards. <A) 
eventually, if these were watched prett 
closely, it would be found that they d 


not get heard till the very last mome: 
when they went forward thi 
could not help it. These uneasy -« 
scienced fellows were the well-known 
veterate card-players of the country, w) 


because 


had long since been ostracized by Go 
fearing people. 
sut since most of those who sure: 


around Father Dan’s door were not car 
players, nor unduly addicted to any oth 
grievous sin, their minds were, then, u 
weighted by immoderate apprehensio) 
and so they strove with energy for prec: 
dence. 

The crush momentarily increased, «1 
in like proportion the noisy, angry whis 


perings— for by means of an insinus 
ting knee and elbow, many there wer 


not above taking unfair advantage of 
neighbor, trying to him from | 
place. 

The hubbub 
Dan to the door. 
the fell 
ceased. 

Father Dan, for a few moments, re 
garded them in severe and contemptuous 
silence. 

‘What 
then. 
ye are? 


oust 
at length drew Fathe: 
Instantly he appeared 
back, and every 


crowd sound 


~what do ye mean?” he eried 
‘Do ye think it’s at a hiring-market 
Are ye thinking of your sins and 


your crimes? or could ve think of your 


} 


sins an’ you dbrivin’ shovin’ an’ clat 
terin’, like Bedlam loose? There's 
more than one of ye coming in here, and 
ten to one if ye know rightly what you're 
about. Ten to one if some of ye could 
answer me a couple of the simplest ques 
tions in your Catechism. There's Big 
Pathrick Hilly, now, and he’s been mak 
ing, usual, much noise as would 
do ten men; and I'd just like to put 
him a simple question or two; an’ if he 
cannot answer me, I'll give him leave 
to go throttin’ till he has learnt his Cate 
chism.” 

sig Pathrick was a 


an’ 
let 


as as 


raw, 


rough, big 


‘ 
| 


A 


BEFORE THE 


fellow, with a fund of horse-sense, and a 
deal of mischief of a cumbrous character 
about When Father Dan had ap 
peared, Big Pathrick feared he had been 
caught in the act of reaching a rap on the 
bald pate to old Pether Melly, of Mullina 
hurreigh, who had got possession of the 
door-knob by 


him 


various unfair 
that instant 
sig Pathrick had dropped his head, and 
by shutting his eves tight thought 


pursuing 
and disereditable devices; 
by a 
principle of reasoning analogous to that 
of the ostrich —that Father Dan would fail 

He was startled by Father 
remark, 


to see him. 
Dan's last He raised his lead, 
shuthed his feet, and felt: painfully con- 
fused 

‘**Pathrick Hilly,” 


sternly 


Father Dan, 
‘Can priests forgive sins?’”* 


said 


Dar was taking 


his question from 


give sins ? 


for they have received that 
i Jesus Christ 


CONFESSIONAL. 


Immediately the question was pro- 


pounded, Pathrick’s confusion fled him 


and a look of serene happiness overspread 


his broad and tawny countenance. He 
looked Father Dan straight in the eye as 
he proudly answered, 

* Yis, they can, father—at their dead 
aise.” 

Father Dan made a brave endeavor to 
maintain the severity of his look. But 
he was not He dropped 
his gaze, the lines about his mouth trem 
bled, and he retreated hastily, closing out 
the door. 


able to do so. 


It was now Big Pathrick’s turn to gaze 
with severity on his tiltering neighbors, 
and it puzzled him much to know what 
had taken place that so excited their sub- 
dued mirth 

As the penitents got shrived, and then 
came through the greater ordeal of extri- 
cating themselves from the tight-wedged, 
heaving, striving mass that pressed around 
the room door, they sought the corners of 


} 
/ 
| 
*Pahe 
O' Reilly’s Catechisn 
0 
power from our Lor . 
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the kitchen, and knelt down in prayer, 


silent and fervent When the men con 
cluded 


ind sat on and lay about the sod fenee in 


their prayers they streamed out 
front of the door, talking of the markets, 
the erops, and the political outlook, dur 
The 


men seated themselves along the kitchen 


ne the interval before mass. wo 
walls, and the youngsters crowded around 
the fire, to enjoy the sight and smell of 
the rarities that were in preparation for 


breakfast, and to be as much as possible 


IN N 


ANCY MAGUIRE'S. 


The Lord li 
saved, in another part i Holy Write, He 
Misthress Maguire, if 


hay 


so the Lord saved 


Ke WISE 


saved Ve il De 


that 
the tendher breast 


SO 


eood as to me wan o the legs i 


chicken, with a piece | 
flesh (for lve a )an’a 


delicate stomach 


the roast mait or two, 


piece 1 an’ a bowl 
i broth, with some toast (butthered on 
both sides, if ye plaise), not forgettin’ 
some speciments i the sweet bread, an’ a 


bowl] dark tay, an’ any other wee thrifles 


that come handy, Ell refresh the interior 


NELLY KELLY 


the 
pered women who prepared them. 


in way of the busy and short-tem 
The 


Fad, \iis finished, 
stalked about, stat? in hand,with a super 


Bacach long prayers 


cilious air, looking out for a chance of 
reprimanding one, and lecturing another, 
and instructing a third **Misthress Ma- 
guire, let’ me counsel ve to the remim- 
branee of Martha, who is alluded to in 
Holy Write; like vou, she* busied herself 


too much with the affairs i the univarse,’ 


ABUSING 


THE BEGGARMAN 


man by making aslight repast upon them 
for, sooner than allow him- 
be forgotten, the Bacach Fad con 


afther mass” 
self to 
sented to forget what was said by Holy 
W rite 

the delicat ma'am, an’ 
all 


an’ choose the 


stomach, 


not any carnal greed (as know), 


ve 
that compels me to pick 
few little thrifles I ate. 
ite al 


But sure, | mayn't 


say I : all; I only pick, like a chick 


| 
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(** The Lord’s lookin’ to the sort of a 
little Paudien Me 
Neely, a bad boy, remarked, sotto voce. 
Bat the Bacach Fad pretended not to 
hear the remark, and Mistress Maguire 


scowled Paud en.) 


chicken that must be, 


* Like a chicken, Tsay,” the Long Fel 


low repeated, as if challengingly. He 
paused then, but there was no comment 
dared. ‘Five years ago, ma’am, I lost 
me appetite 

(* An’ said the bad. bold Paudien, 
‘isin the habit losin’ it three times a 


day iver since—ve generally lose it afther 
each feed, in fact.” 

This was foo much. The Bacach Fad, 
had he been a saint, could not ignore that 
remark, and the uncontrollable outburst 
of laughter that it ealled forth from the 
fireside circle. He reached for Paudien 
MeNeely with his staff. If Paudien’s 
pate had got the crack intended for it, 
it stood good chance of being serious 
ly damaged. But Paudien was a past 
master of dodge He dodged, and the 
forceful stroke descended upon Rover, 
the dog, who uttered a fearful vell and 
sprang at the Bacach Fad, to wreak upon 
that individual now a grudge he long 
had borne him—for Rover always went 
snarling to a corner when the Bacach 
Fad appeared in the house. Rover sprang 
upon him, fixing his fangs in the trousers 
of the Bacach Fad. The Bacach Fad 
stepped hastily backwards, tripped on a 
stool, and was precipitated on the kneel- 
ing form of old Tammas MeGruddy. And 
immediately old Tammas got himself ex- 
tricated he belabored the much-abused 
Bacach Fad with the latter’s own cudgel. 
Paudien McNeely thought it better to wan 
der out of doors for fresh air and exer- 
cise till he heard Micky the Scholar ring 
ing the hand-bell for the commencement 
of mass 

Because of their loss of temper, both 
Tammas and the Long Fellow serupled, 
and felt compelled to visit Father Cor 
mae again to confess their recent enor- 
mity. And thenceforward, till mass was 
over, Tammas had to restrain himself 
from looking in the direction of the Long 
Fellow, and the latter to close his eves to 
the villain Paudien, lest the sore sight 
should cause them to sin in their hearts 


Micky the Scholar, as well might be 


expected, acquitted himself of his duty 
a sty le that reflected new eredit upon hi 

Micky’s manner of rattling off the Lati 
and making the responses fly about hin 
seriously jeopardizing even Father Dar 
superiority. 

And when, mass being over, Miel 
strolled about, though not aggressive 
ostentatious in displaying it, he wore t 
air of a man who had richly earned tly 
breakfast he awaited. 

Immediately after mass almost a 
thronged home with strangely lightene: 
consciences and good sharp appetites. A 
crowd of women, however, by special in 
vitation of Nancy, waited to get a glimpse 
of the breakfast table, which was noy 
quickly laid. Father Dan and Father 
Cormac, with Micky the Scholar between 
them, walked up and down the road mean 
while. 

The women, so, went into the room. 
and fingered the beautiful white table 
cloth (which Naney had borrowed from 
Hannah Brislan, of Dhrimaluskey), and 
admired the spoons (from Mrs. MeHugh’s 
in the lower end of the parish), and the 
knives and forks (half of them Nancy's 
own, the other half collected from all 
points of the compass), and the dishes 
(some Nancy’s—most of them subseribed), 
and with words of eestatie delight passed 
from hand to hand the cut-glass sugar 
bow], cream-ewer, and salt-cellar (brought 
from America the previous Christmas by 
young Peggy MecGroarty, of Gargrim). 
Then they viewed and sniffed all the de- 
lightful things Naney had provided to 
tickle their reverences’ palates: and final- 
ly examined minutely and admiringly the 
wonderful iniprovements that Naney had 
effected within the short time which she 
had at her command. 

Father Dan and Father Cormac and 
Micky the Seholar, with the addition of 
another important guest, just arrived—to 
wit, the Masther—now came in, all with 
sharpened appetites, and with many a 
merry joke sat them down to table with 
Naney. 

As the women, highly pleased, took 
their departure, the Bacach Fad was seat- 
ed at the kitchen table, almost hidden be 
hind hills of eatables, into which he was 


dexterously and speedily tunnelling, giv- 
ing earnest of being in a fair way to lose 
his appetite yet once again. 


ta 

if 
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ASMODEUS IN THE QUARTERS 


BY VIRGINIA 


AMMY did not tell this story very 
M often; it was held in reserve as 

an especial reward. Whether it 
was of African origin, and by one of those 
strange coincidences bore a resemblance 
to the classic, or was a garbled negro 
but 
ear-shot 


version of it, is lost in conjecture ; 
within 
of a doting but unknowing mother, many 
fired ** ter 


certain it is that almost 


a childish ambition has been 
rise wid Satan.” 

And this is the way mammy told it to 
the little night 
she wanted to get to sleep: 


gowned cherubs whom 

‘Shadrach were de very oles’ nigger 
on de place; he ‘lowed he were er hun 
dud an’ fifty, an’ I reckon he were, ‘case 
he back were doubled up twel he wa'n't 


he face were es 


00 tallerer Charlie dar; 


FRAZER 


BOYLE 


black an’ es wrinkledy es er warnut, he 
hair were es white es cotton, an’ de long 
white beard kim ‘mos’ ter he knees, dat 
tu'n in kinder bow legaed when he walk. 

‘**He so ole he hain’t fitten ter work 
none, but he hab er little couterin’ roun’ 
ter do ever day, lack feedin’ de tuckies, 
shuckin’ corn, er makin’ nets, er sumpen, 
he ‘Ole Miss’ dat Satan 


gwine fin’ some debilment fur idle han’s 


‘case ‘low sho 
ter do, an’ she plum right. 

*Shadrach hab plenty er clo’es, plenty 
an ter 
bin; but 


ter eat, plenty er “baecy ter chaw 


smoke, an’ er good Wart Ca he 
ain’ happy yit, ‘ease hit ‘pear lack de debil 
matter 
Shadrach des wanter know 
but he des es deef 


es er pos’, an’ dey hain’t nobody wanter 


gib us sumpen ter hone fur, no 
what we got. 


ever thing dat happin ; 


| 
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HE HEAR ALL DE SECRETS ER DE CREEPIN 


tell him no secrets, ‘case ef vou gotter 
boller hit all ober de piace, Hit no secret 
ertall; so he go erbout putty nigh all de 
time I reckon hit were mighty painful 
ter ‘im, but everbody oughter min dey 
own business, specuil ef dey cain't hear 
rood 

* But hit go mighty hard wid Shadrach, 
‘case he git deefer an’ deefer, an cuissomer 
an’ cuissomer; an’ when he do hear ‘em 
he git ‘em so cross-eved ‘mos’ all de time, 
‘ease he hear so bad, dat he git inter er 
heap er trouble, fur dey ‘low dat Shadrach 
were er power ter talk 


* Hiter mighty bad thing fur ter git in 


ter de fix dat Shadraeh 
done ip, ‘ease hit lael 
gittin’ bofe foots inte; 
tar—while you's er-pul] 
in’ one foot out, de odde 

gwine sho sink furde 

in; dey hain’t nuflin 
but er good strong pull 
on de outside dat gwine 
git you shet uv it. 

‘Now you knows 
honey, dat) dar’s som 
times er de year dat de 
debil plum loose—done 
free ter go anywhar er 
ter do anything, an’ he 
all de time er-layin’ fur 
des sech er sof’, mizer 
bul creetur es Shadraeh 
were. 

Shadrach meet him 
‘way off unner de trees 
in de woods-lot, an’ 
were powerful glad ter 
see him when he kim 
an’ he git outen he skin, 
an’ len’ he body ter de 
debil ter go erbout in 
two er free times, “case 
er lot er de niggers 
seed Shadrach in some 
mighty quare places fur 
er Christiun an’ er shout 
er. But dat wan't plea 
surin’ Shadrach ‘bout 
hearin’ things, fur de 
debil cain’t gib er man 
er par er new years, 
an’ he ecain’t eben hope 
him, lessen he 


gib up 
he soul. Hit pester 


Shadrach mightily, case 


THINGS 


he know he cain't sarve 
two marsters, an’ he 
mighty feared er de fire down dar; but 
bimeby, “fore de debil go back, he git 
so cuis ‘bout hearin’ an’ knowin’ things 
dat he done furgit all he larnin’ an’ he 
‘ligion, an’ he bargains wid de debil fur 
he soul. Better folks an’ whiter folks 
‘n Shadrach done gone an’ done hit, an’ 
er-doin’ uv hit vit, ‘ease de debil he kim 
ter folks in de ways dey wants him in 
dey min’s, but hit hain’t gwine ter pay in 
de long-run; hit gwine ter peter out 
mighty painful. 
* Well, ole Shadrach he done sell he 
soul ter de debil fur good, an’ he mighty 
lively an’ peart erbout hit, an’ dance 


| 
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all unbeknownst — ole mizerbul 
Shadrach dance, an’ er 
lookin’ lack he do!—but hit de 
debil’s dance, an’ dar hain’t 
nobody know nuffin ‘bout hit 
but er hoodoo. Er good hoo 
doo all de time on de lookout 
fur de debil, an’ hit “pear lack 
de hoodoo hear de debil gib he 
promus ter Shadrach, ef he sell 
him he soul, dat he take him 
wid him ever night, when he 
fly ober de roofs an’ look down 
de chimblies, an’ he gwine see 
everthing an’ hear everthing 
an’ ole Shadrach des couldn’ keep 
still fur de joy er thinkin’ “bout 
hit 
“Sho ‘nough, de debil were 
es good es he word, an’ de hoo 
doo fin’ de body er Shadrach in 
he bed, layin’ lack he sleepin’; 
but he were des es cole es def, 
fur dar wan't no bref in de 
body, ‘case de debil done taken 
de sperit out, an’ de hoodoo, 
while he lookin’, hear two 
sereech-owls holler an’ laugh, 
den ‘flop an’ fly erway. Dey 
taken de owls’ skins, ‘case owls 
got de bigges’ eyes an’ de bigges’ 
years er anything dat b’long ter 
de debil, an’ kin see in de dark. 
De jackass got de longes’ years 
uy all uv ’em, but debil 
hain’t got no holt on him sence 
de Lord let him talk ter de man 
dat try ter make him tromp on 
er angil, an’ I reckon dat why 
de Lord rid on one uy “em inter 
de New Jerusalem. 

* Well. de hoodoo he see how 
things were er-gwine when he hear dem 
owls, an’ he hain’t got no call but ter fol- 
ler uv ‘em, ‘ease ef he let de debil go one 
single blessed time, he lose dat much uy 
he power fur good, so he riz an’ foller. 

“At fust, de debil des take Shadrach 
ober niggerdom in de quarters, an’ oli! 
how dat littles’ squinchup owl holler an’ 
laugh when he hear Pomp an’ Dinah 
des er-quoilin’ an’ er-quoilim’ in de cabin, 
an’ dey bofe so mighty sanctified an’ 
shout so loud on er Sunday; an’ when he 
see Lush—dat he ‘Ole Marse’ trus’ lack 
he white—des er-stealin’ sugar fum de 
pantry, an’ ole Cindy, ernudder sanctified 
sister, kerhootin’ roun’ in de smoke-house 
widout er light, er-huntin’ far er ham 


HE DES FOLLER UV 'EM EVER NIGHT 


he laugh so loud dat de odder owl hatter 
shake ‘im. 

‘Tit were er lot er fun ter ole Shad- 
rach, an’ he git so full er dem things 
dat he ‘mos’ ftittin ter bus’ wid hit, ‘case 
he cain’t tell nobody what he see an’ 
hear, fur he feared er de debil He hear 
all de secrets er de creepin’ things, an’ 
larn whar de snakes an’ things hides in 
de daytime, an’ es dey riz in de air, de 
secrets er de things dat flies in de dark. 

‘He seed folks er-dancin’ an’ er 
mournin’, er-laughin’ an’ er-eryvin’, er- 
eotin’ an’ er-gamblin’, er-stealin’ an’ er- 
lyin’, er-sleepin’ de hones’ sleep er de 
Christiun, au’ er-groanin’ on dey beds er 
suff'rin’—de people dat he see an’ know 
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‘SHADRACH HE RIZ WID HE OWN COAT TAILS.” 


ever’ day—lack dar wa'n't no tops ter de 
houses, ner walls ter ‘em nuther. He 
hear de debil temp’ de weak, an’ dey fall, 
an’ de strong, an’ dey hain’t gib in, an’ 
de debil kim roun’ ter ‘em ergin de nex’ 
night; an’ all day long ole Shadrach des 
er-laughin’ an’ er-chucklin’ an’ er-waitin’ 
fur night ter come. 

* Hit go on dat way fur er long time, but 
de hoodoo don’ say nuffin; he des foller 
uv em ever night, an’ he putty nigh plum 
wore out; but he know dat de debil hain't 
rot much longer ter tarry, SO he bide he 
time, fur he gwine fur ter try ter git back 
ole Shadvrach’s soul, ‘ease er burnin’, wan- 
d'rin’, los’ soul is er mighty hard thing 
ter steddy on, an’ de hoodoo were er 
‘zorter too. 

‘At de fust, Shadrach were mighty 
happy an’ mighty ‘umble ter de debil, 
‘case he hear more ‘n anybody dat got 
two good vears kin hear, an’ see ten times 


es much. But ar 
ter while he git 
: manish, an’ sot in 
ter grumblin’, ay 
= talk back ter de 
debil some He 
done tired er des 
seein’ nigg 
wanter see 
de white folks er 
doin’, 

** De debil he te] 
him he better take 
keer, dat hit hain’t 
gwine ter be good 
fur hese’f fur hin 
ter see an’ heat 
dat, an’ “fuse te: 
rise dat high wid 
him; but Shadrach 
keep er-teasin’ an’ 
er-teasin’, twel one 
dark night de debi] 
he borry two par 
er buzzards’ wings 
so's ter fly high 
(dat all he kin git, 
‘ease de eagle hain’t 
gwine Jen’ his’n), 
an’ dey riz ober de 
top er detalles 
house. 

**Hain't no tell 
in’ what Shadrach 
see dat night, an’ 
arter dat dar wa'n't 
no doin’ nuffin wid 
him—he des er-gallopin’ ter ‘struction es 
fas’ es he kin trabble. 

“Es ole es Shadrach were, an’ es 
doubled up, de oberseer hatter lay de 
whup on him two er free times, an’ hit 
make de ‘Ole Marster’ feel mighty bad ; 
an’ all de time de debil des er-aggim’ uv hit 
on, an’ er-showin’ him down de white 
folks’ chimblies ever’ night, ‘ease Shad 
rach done git too uppish ter wanter know 
nuffin ‘bout niggers. 

‘** But bimeby he retch de eend uv he rope, 
an’ he retch hit so powerful suddent dat 
hit putty nigh fling him outen he senses. 

‘* He git manisher an’ manisher wid de 
debil; he done furgit all erbout de bar- 
gain, an’ who de debil were, an’ ‘low he 
hain’t gotter borry no wings ner nuffin 
ter rise wid, ef de debil do. Dat he 
gwine rise wid he own coat tails—dat any 
hoodoo kin, an’ he gwinedohit. Po’ fool 
Shadrach!—he done furgit he hain’t no 
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hoodoo ner nuffin—nuffin but er po’ ole 
sarvent er de debil, an’ hit all fru he 
power! 
: ‘But de debil do he pleasurin’ an’ 
say nuffin; so dat night when dey 
riz de debil he borry de buzzard’s wings 
ergin fur hese’f; but Shadrach he riz wid 
e own coat tails, an’ de debil he do 
nighty “umble, an’ make lack Shadrach 
De debil 
ewine let him git mixed an’ tangled up 


doin’ all dis here by hese’f 


lack er fly in er spider's web, an’ Shad 
rach he sho boun’ ter do lit: fur dat 
night he hear things dat sot him putty 
nigh plum crazy, ‘case he done hear too 
much at las’; an’ de nex’ day 

de debil hatter leab de quarters 

an’ go back inter de bad place 
He taken Shadrach’s soul wid 
him, an’sumpen else dat ought- 
er b long ter er good man, ‘case 
Shadrach hain’t eben passable 
no mo. 

“Arter de debil go ‘way, 
Shadrach’s vears taken ter grow 
in’, an’ dey LrOWS long an’ high 
an’ thin, an’ hit ‘pear lack Shad 
rach hear everthing at oncet, 
lack er big roarin’ er waters, 
so’s he cain’t make out nuffin. 

‘He ery out, when nobody 
ain’ hearin’ nuffin, dat he hear 
Cindy ’way down in de cotton 
fiel’ er-talkin’ ter herself, an’ he 
cain't make out what she say. 
Den he hear Misser Jones's 
Sambo, five mile erway, er 
vellin’ out sumpen, but he cain't 
make hit out; an’ he sot in ter 
eryin’ an’ er-moanin’ wid de 
pain an’ de noises dat ‘mos’ bust- 
in’ he head opin. 

‘He Ole Marse say he 
plum erazy, ‘case he so mighty 
ole; but he Ole Miss ‘low he 
need quinine; an’ dat quinine 
des de stuff dat de debil want 
him ter hab, ease hit kin work 
mo’ “fusion in one hour ‘’n de 
debil kin in er whole day, an’ 
hit hope de debil mightily, es 
he couldn’ be on de groun’ fur 
ter make Shadrach mo’ painful 
hese’f, 

‘An’ Shadrach git ter be so 
painful wid de hearin’ uv ever 
thing plum mixed up dat he 
taken ter w'arin’ big wads er 
cotton in he years fur ter shet 


hit out er de vears, dat Keeps er growin’ 
longer an’ longer, narrerer an’ narrerer: 
but de cotton cain’t shet hit out. ‘ease 
half uv hit kim fum de inside, an’ was 
de wakin’ up uv all dat de debil lef’ 
Shadrach dat b‘long ter er good man 

**De hoodoo he see what were er-ailin’ 
Shadrach, an’ he mighty sorry fur hin 
but he cain’t go ter Shadraech: Shadrach 
gotter kim ter him ter git he soul back, 
an’ hit hatter be er mighty good hoodoo 
ler do hit den, sO ae hoodoo he sol an’ 
wait. 


Bimeby Shadrach des couldn’ stan 


hit no longer, an’ he des kim er-rinnin’ 


‘HE HEAR MISSER JONES'S SAMBO FIVE MILE ERWAY.” 
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ter de hoodoo, all doubled up, wid de 


long white beard des er-draggin’ on de 
groun’, an’ he tingers in he dem 
dat 


sides he head 


years 


big vears des et-settin’ up on bofe 


IN DE SHAPE UV ER BIG 


MONTHLY 


JACK-RABBIT 


MAGAZINE. 


"Pear lack Shadrach sho gwine plum 
crazy ‘twixt de mizry an’ de noises, an’ de 
hoodoo git ter work quick, fur ter pull 
de debil outen Shadraech, so’s Shadrach 
mought git he soul back. 

*Shadraech lay on de 
tlo’ er de cabin, des er-rol| 
groanin’. Dey 
done pour hot lard an’ er 
whole bottle er laud’ ium 


in’ an’ er 


in he vears widout doin’ 
any cood, an’ de hoodoo 


try ter fling de debil out 
hh de hame er de jackass 
de el’ phunt,de owl—ever 
thing dat he kin think uy 
dat got big vears: but de 
debil hain’t come outen 
him yit. 


* Den de hoodoo taken 


him inter de woods an’ 
call de name uv er long 
veared lioun’ dat passin’ 
by, but hit hain’t dat. 

De workin 
mighty hard, an’ he stop 
an’ 


hoodoo 


steddy erwhile, an 
den he lead Shadraeh. wid 
de thorns 


des er-t’arin’ 


uv he beard an’ he knees 


an’ he han’s, ober inter 
er thicket er blackberry 
bushes, ter vib de debil er 
good chance ter kim out, 
‘case he sho arter him 

He 
wid he han’s, an’ say de 
Wait 
De debil he see he chanees 


make de passes 


charm, an’ erwhile. 
done plum gone, an’ he 
hatter gib up de soul, ‘case 
de hoodoo got him in er 
corner, an’ when he see 
dat, he des kim er- opin’ 
Shadrach 
blackberry - bushes, in de 


outen inter de 
shape uv er big jack-rab 
bit wid great long years 
‘Dey say dat ole Shad 
rach lib ter be er hundud 
an’ fifty vear ol’er ‘n he 
were, stone-blin’ an’ “mos? 
stone-deef: but he go ‘bout 
powerful happy twel he 
die. an’ hain’t nebber git 
hearin’ 


cuissome *bout 


things no mo’, ‘ease he 
done heared ernougl ter 


las’ him.” 
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BY SIR 


HE Cordillera of the Andes dividing 
Chile from Argentina culminates 


in the group. South 
of that comes the voleanic Maipo, which 
Dr. Giissfeldt climbed in Farther 
south the range sinks in height, and by 
entering another climatic region 


Aconeagita 
ISS2 


under 
goes a change in the character of its sur 
face. Near Aconcagua the mountains, 
though not absolutely portions of crum 
pled desert as in Bolivia, are very barren. 
But south of Maipo one finds the range 
more and more richly covered with vege 
tation. This is due to the heavy, and 
in places almost continual, rainfall that 
soaks them. Rank and tangled forests 
fill the vallevs and so encumber the 
slopes that it is frequently only possible 
to advance by following up the course 
of a stream and actually marehing in 
the water. It was near Valdivia that | 
first became aequainted with woods of 
this character, and discovered how slow 
and difficult must be the work of explora 
tion in such a mountain region. 
Whatever the future may have in store 


MARTIN 


CONWAY 


for this great hilly area, it is clear that at 
present only the edges and accessible parts 
of it can have any commercial value. It 
was naturally to be expected that so diffi- 
cult and remote a mountain region would 
have to await its explorers for many years 
But political accident has de- 
termined otherwise. 


to come. 
The difference about 
their boundary, between Chile and the 
Argentine, could only be settled when 
the country through which the boundary 
must run Was surveyed, Thus both coun- 
tries sent well-equipped and numerous 
expeditions into the disputed region to 
explore and survey it, with the result that 
when their work is given to the world, 
the southern stretch of the Andes, right 
down to the Strait of Magellan, will be 
one of the best-mapped mountain regions 
in the world. 

Whether the Andes, from Colombia to 
Patagonia, consist of a set of parallel 
ranges, each continuous throughout the 
whole length of the continent, or whether 
they should be regarded as shorter series 


ranged par échelons. overlapping one an- 
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other, with their axes oblique to the gen 
eral trend of the whole mountain mass, 
cannot yet be decided A far more per- 
fect survey of the Cordillera than any 
now existing is required to answer such 
questions However that may be, the 
ridges of the southern end of the con 


linent are, and apparently always have 


the prosperous and energetic Kosmos” 
line of smaller German steamers turn 
in to the land at the Gulf of Pefias, and 
follow for three hundred miles the harrow 
and tortuous channel generally known as 
Smyth's Sound, though that name proper 
ly belongs only to the last reach of it 
just before it enters Magellan’s Strait | 

was fortunate enough to find a 
Kosmos steamer about to pro 


ceed by this route, with 


some 
days to Spare, W hich it Was i} 
ing to spend at different poiuts 
in Smyth's Sound. was sti 

more fortunate in falling upon 
a series of finer davs than the 
officers of the steamer had ever 
experienced in that rainy re 


gion. The mountains were gen 
erally free of clouds, and the 
whole scenery was displayed 
with sumptuous and rare com 
pleteness. Entering the Gulf 
of Pefias, indeed, we were enve! 
oped in a blinding storm; but 
once within the channel, it 
cleared off, and only met us 
again at the southern exit 
There are two other inland 
passages between a mainland 
and a continuous or almost con 
tinuous string of islands, which 
may challenge comparison with 
Smyth's Sound. These are the 


Alaskan and Norwegian inland 


PUERTO BUENO, 


been, closely associated with one another, 
and have gone together through various 
stages of elevation from and depression 
into the ocean. The present is for all of 
them a time of depression. The outer 
ranges have sunk into the sea, whence 
they emerge as rTOWS of mountainous isl 
ands fringing the coast The valleys are 
become fiords, or long narrow sounds, and 
thus it is possible to vovage between the 
ranges and up the valleys. 

I was determined not to leave South 
America without making some slight ac 
quaintanece with submerged parts of the 
Cordillera. Fortune smiled upon the 
project with unusual beneficence. The 
great mall - steamers connecting Valpa 
raiso with Europe keep in the open ocean 
till they make Cape Pillar, at the westeru 
entranee to the Strait of Magellan, but 


steamboat routes. The former 
I have not seen, but the con 
seusus of competent Opinion de 
clares that it is inferior in point 
of scenery to the Norwegian cliannel, 
which I have traversed four times be 
tween Bergen and the North Cape. I 
shall contine myself, therefore, to a com 
parison between the Norwegian channel 
and Smyth's Sound, and I have no hesi 
tation in asserting that the Chilean wa 
terway is, on the whole, less splendid 
than its Northern competitor. The ports 
of similarity and of contrast between the 
two are worth noting. In both, the 
mountains that border the mainland and 
form the islands are of a similar charac 
ter. They are very ancient ranges, formed 
of the hardest rocks—-granites, gneisses, 
and so forth. They have been exposed 
through countless ages to the forces of 
denudation, earved into deep valleys by 
water action, then rounded and polished 
upto their very summits by a great ice 
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sheet. which has now withdrawn 
from all but the highest eleva 
Finally they have both 
been depressed till the valleys 
the are 


deeply submerged: now both are 


tions. 


and bases of the hills 


Thus there i 
nothing to 


rising once avalli. 
little or choose be 
tween the Norwegian and Chil- 
ean waterways, in the matter of 
mountain form, except near the 
Strait of Magellan, where some 
bold and splendid snowy peaks 
arise: but these belong rather to 
the Magellan district, which will 
be considered separately hereaf- 
ter. If, however, they are to be 
reckoned as the 


assets of Smyth's Sound, they 


one of scenic 
may be set off against the Lofo- 
ten Islands, and to them they 
must vield the palm of beauty. 
In respect of width—of apparent width 
as distinguished from navigable width 
Smyth's Sound is astonishingly uniform. 
rather than a 
broad 


It resembles a wide river 


sound. There are a few reaches 


and two notable narrows, but there is 


none of that frequent change of breadth 
which variety to the Nor 
wegian passage, nor are 


gives such 
there the same 
number of far-stretching 
the 
memory 


vistas that ex 
the 
North Cape passenger. 


eite expectation or stimulate 
of the 
To the eredit of Smyth's Sound, on the 
other hand, must be reekoned the dense, 
velvet-textured forest mantle that drapes 
the shoulders and forms the skirts of its 
hills, coming down to the very margin 


SARMIENTO 


SMYTH 'S SOUND, SOUTH OF PUERTO BUENO. 


of the channel and actually overhanging 
the water, where it is cut off in a sharp 
horizontal 


line at the high-water level, 


so that the branches just touch the sur- 
face at the flood, whilst at the ebb you 


ean row a boat under matted arboreal 


roofs. 


The coasts of arctic Norway are 
bare indeed compared with the rankly 


overgrown margins of the Chilean inland 
seas. 

It must be admitted that there is a 
great monotony in the scenery of Smyth's 
channel, It is always fine, no doubt; 
but it is always fine in the same way, and 
the views are composed of the same ele 
— the water highway, the 
wooded islands and shores, the waterfalls 


the 


ments calm 


and cliffs above. and 


large ice-rounded and bare 
summits reaching up un 
der or into a roof of heavy 
cloud, the whole in a som 
bre and solemn gloom. It 
when 
come freshly to it 


is impressive you 
but as 
the hours of each day draw 
slowly along it becomes a 
little that 
an effort has to be made to 
fix 


Ww arise me, SO 


the attention and not 
lose the charm of change, 
beeause the changes that 
do take place are all with- 
Yet 


if a man could be snatched 


in a narrow compass. 


GRAPPLER BAY 


up from his city home 


and suddenly planted be 


| 
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I was fortunate 


ly enabled to lan 

and spend half 

day or more at sey 
eral points on the 
shore of the sound 
though, owing t 
the great depth « 

the channel, anch 
orages for ves 
sel of any size ar 
relatively few an 
far between. Thy 
character of the 
scenery is know) 
to readers of Da) 
Wilts classic vo 
ume, for here it is 
that he wandered 
as a vVoung man, 


with the idea of 


CAPE PILLAR, STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


low Bold Head, as a landseape- painter 
might have the magie to plant him, he 
would doubtless be struek with 
admiration and wonder. It was almost 
midsummer day (two days before Christ 
mas), at the hour of dawn, that I was 
there. Heaven and earth were filled 
and enveloped in a solemn gray twi 
light, coming one knew not whence. The 
coloring was everywhere low in tone— 
sage-green hill-sides, water like dull lead 
or polished steel as the breeze touched 
or left it, cliffs brown and frowning, 
sky full of dark 
clouds whirled in 
to wild shapes by 
the eddying winds. 
The great head 
land stood defiantly 
erect in the gloom. 
At a stone’s-throw 
from its foot, I 
looked back along 
the silent water 
vallev, stretching 
away to blanched 
snow hills and 
gloomy recesses, as 
it were a highway 
and particular re 
serve for ghosts 
and ghouls and all 
the uncanny tribes 


the Origin of Spe 
cies Growing in his 
mind. His name 
will ever be re 
membered in connection with the rain 
beaten lands in which South America 
terminates. Others have endeavored a 
cheaper immortality by recerding their 
visits on boards nailed to trees near the 
anchorages. The names are mostly those 
of ships, and are written in modestly 
small characters; but on one island 
which none can avoid seeing as tliey 
pass, a huge board forces itself upon the 
attention with these words inscribed upol 
it in letters of heroie size: 
COLONEL J. T. NORTH. 


of fear FITZROY CHANNEL AND SKYRING WATER, SOUTH PATAGONIA 
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It is often by no means easy to land 
just The tangled 
woods oppose a stout resistance to the 


Sometimes, 


where one desires. 


invader. indeed, one may 


nd the traces of a rarely used Indian 
sometimes 


follow the 


the 


path; one may 


vanks of a stream. More often Wa- 


terway itself is the 
line of 


only open 


SARMIENTO. 


power. An adventurous American voy 
ager who, hot 
of 


His 


long 
Magell 


Way 


ago, passed through 


the Strait an alone in a littie 


round world 
attacked by a smal] tleet of canoes 


tunately 


boat on the was 


he was armed, and was thus 


able lo drive his foes away, not, | believe, 


We saw 


no Indians at any 


advance. 


time in or about 
Smyth's Sound, 
but that was not 
beeause there are 


none. They area 


diminishing popu 


lation, and no one 


will regret their 
extinetion. Such 
as exist are popu 
larly known as ca 
noe Indians: their 
real name is Ala- 
culof, if I am cor 
rectly informed 


They live in fami- 
lies, a very few to 
gether, and they 
are always on the 
move. 
that 
in 


They say 
if 


one 


they stop 
place for 
more than a night 
the devil 
his head 


THE GLACIER 


Lwo, 

put 
out of the ground 
they sit. The facet 
constant search for 
wandering. 


or 

will 
and bite them where 
, of course, is that the 
‘food keeps them ever 
Their weapons are bows, and 
stone or glass pointed arrows, very skil 
fully fashioned. Shell-fish is their staple 
food. Their resting - places are marked 
by piles of shells. They also fish, and kill 
geese, otters, foxes, and whatever auimals 
they come across. When they go ashore 
they pull up their canoes, build a tent 
with branches, and cover it with leaves 
and skins. We saw several skeletons of 
these huts by the margin of the waters. 
The position of their encampments is dis 
coverable by the column of smoke arising 
from the damp wood of which they make 
their fires. It was from these fires that 
Tierra del Fuego was named by its dis 
coverer, in days when the population was 
much more than it now. 
They are a treacherous folk, and will 
kill any white man they are able to over 


numerous is 


AT 


THE NORTH FOOT OF MOUNT SARMIENTO 


Without some slaughter. Sometimes they 
come to the settlements to exchange otter 
skins and their primitive manufactures 
of bows, arrows, mode] the 
old They 
are said to be astute bargainers, and they 


canoes, and 
like, for tobaeco or clothes. 
are by no means devoid of intelligence: 
but all attempts to raise them in the seale 
of civilization \s 
they are unable to fit themselves into the 
fabric of the civilized world, they are, of 
course, a doomed race. 


have been failures. 


Only anthropol- 
ogists will regret them. 

It Was alan abandoned Indian resting 
place in a secluded bay that I first landed, 
The situation might have been chosen for 
its picturesqueness. A little brook, 


babbling 


over 


arched by trees, fell the 


into 


bay. The skeleton tent was likewise 
overshadowed, and there was a small, 
open, grassy place before it—a rare fea- 


ture. Attempting to penetrate inland, 


we found plenty of impediments. The 
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game of spi 
kins, and 
enveloped at 
tangled toget} 
er with a moss 
erowth. 
foot sank int 
the most. solic 
looking trunks 
far gone in dé 
cay, and we 
through inte 
deep holes be 
neath. To ad 
vance at all 
was necessar 
to duck under 
or break away 
the interlaced 


COCKBURN CHANNEL FROM THE SIDE 
OF MOUNT SARMIENTO 


ground, when one trod 
down to it, was boggy. 
i More often it was not ae 
cessible to the foot at all, 
for it is densely covered 
with fallen rotting 
trees piled across one an 
other at all angles, like a 


FROM THE LOWER POINT 
OF MOUNT SARMIENTO 


branches of trees 


growing and 
of trees over 
thrown. Be 


sides these ve- 
getable imped 
iments there 
were the natu- 
ral inequalities 
of the ground, 
one came upon 
them: steep and 
slippery banks 


one tried to pull 
MOUNT SARMIENTO, FROM COCKBURN CHANNEI 


one’s self by 
branches that 
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broke off in the hand, and over a footing 
that gave way beneath the tread. Richly 
colored flowers at intervals enlivened the 
scene, Whilst the bright wet foliage and 
soft moss were always beautiful to look 
it. however wearisome to traverse. Such 
vas the normal margin of the land. 
Oceasionally where larger streams de- 
ouch at the heads of bays, depositing 
ow flat deltas liable to be flooded, the 
onditions are unfavorable to the growth 
of trees, and a rank grass thrives. But 
ere the ground is always soft like a 
sponge, so that, though views are opener 
ind more varied, 


easier. 


progress scarcely 
It is in such places that geese 
suild their nests, and we saw many of 
them, but all very wild and unapproach- 
To wander far alone in the forest 
region is not advisable, even though a 
be armed, for the Indians are ex- 
perts both in silently travelling through 
woods and in 


thle 
these hiding themselves. 
lie in ambush close to the line of 
route which they foresee a sportsman will 
take, and they fire arrows into him from 


close quarters when he least suspects the 
proximity of a foe. 

There is one charm about this country 
vhich I omitted to mention, and 
that is the twittering and singing of the 


have 
irds. From the nature of the place it 
is not easy to see them, but they are heard 
all about, and it is evident that there 
must be plenty of food for them; but 
they are almost all small dicky - birds. 
Tuough I have said were many 
geese, [ might as truly have described 
them as few in relation to the area, and 
apparently also to the amount of food 
provided for them by a bounteous na- 


ture, 


there 


Any one who has seen an arctic 
breeding-place, and is familiar with the 
exuberant bird life of the North, will find 
Smyth’s Sound and the Fuegian Archipel- 
igo extraordinarily poor in that respect. 
foxes alone cannot be held responsible 
for this misfortune, as there are plenty 
of small rocks and islands inaccessible to 
the vulpine races, and well suited for nest- 
ing. The enemy was probably the canoe 
Indian, who, living here for countless gen- 
erations, and hard pressed for food, has 
prevented birds from multiplying, just as 
the Norwegian walrus-hunter is now rap- 
idly devastating the nesting - grounds of 
geese and eider-ducks along the west coast 
of Spitsbergen. In a century, that region, 
which fifty years ago literally swarmed 
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with bird life, will be reduced to the con 
dition of Fuegia, 
are 


unless strong measures 
to prevent it. It is not the 
down robbed from the nests, nor the fresh 
eggs taken for food, that do the damage. 
but it is the eggs taken on the off chance 
that they may be good, and then ruth 
lessly thrown away, that are depopulating 
one of the loveliest regions in the world. 
The relative poverty of Fuegia in gulls 
must, I imagine, be otherwise explained, 
In the Strait of Magellan there are a fair 
number, attracted, I suppose, by the con 
tinual procession of steamers 


taken 


Specially 
charming, as in every place which they 


bless with the joy of their presence, are 
the fairylike terns. But I saw none of 
them in Smyth's Sound. whieh seemed 
only to be haunted by occasional alba- 
trosses, whose noble sweep of wing it was 
a constant delight 
commercial person board our steam- 
er apparently thought otherwise, for he 
spent his time on the poop firing at them, 
and killed two, to no purpose, for we could 
not stop the ship to pick them up. The 
German captain, a true sportsman at heart, 
finally ordered him to stop, and frankly 
told him that what he was doing was not 
sport, but sheer Dummheit 

When the lowest belt of forest had been 
fought through, there came a somewhat 
more travelable region, where the woods 
were opener, when the ground chanced to 
be better drained, and where bare spaces 
of ice-rounded rock enabled one to stand 
out of the forest and gaze abroad. Some- 
times there were also grassy and almost 
alpine areas, but these are, for the most 
part, at a 
sea-level. 


to wateh. 


A young 


considerable elevation above 
To my thinking this is fortu- 
nate, for it is only when you look down 
on sheets or channels of water that the 
full charm of the contrast between the 
burnished brillianey of their flat surface 
and the irregularity, elevation, varied 
form, and surface texture of the surround 
ing hills strikes and delights the eye. It 
is the views that I saw from comparative- 
ly elevated positions in the neighborhood 
of Smyth’s Sound that abide in remem- 
brance as memorable sights. Had IT been 
able to climb to any of the more com 
manding eminences, and look abroad over 
the maze of channels, bays, islands, moun 
tains, and away to the ocean, my opinion 
of the beauty of this region would prob- 
ably be much higher than it is. In this 
respect, however, the Norwegian channel 
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sil esame case. The view that Lonce which,while narrow enough to brine th. 
enioved fre e top of a relatively lQw mountains close on either hand is 
mour n the Lofotens far surpassed the same time sufficiently broad to enal 
any view that can possibly be gained from their summits to be well seen above thy 
t eck of ship shoulders. Moreover, the Mountains a 
Fi rious points in Smyth's Sound themselves fine, and all their surround 
id t ng gilmpses up fiords lead- ings are In perfect keeping With their o 
! and revealing great glaciers utter desolation. A more wildly mo 
nd high sno elds and snowy peaks. ful prospect cannot be conceived. Fre 
Ma irger glaciers descend al- time to time you can look far inla 
most to sea-level, and some actually end up snowy valleys, to great snow-dese) 
the sea, where their snouts break off ringed about by ice-mantled peaks. ( 
ana loat a ay as icebergs. The claciers nels, darkened by shadows and retiect 
it so end are all in retired corners not to an almost utter blackness, stretch 
easy of approach, and I did not actually on one side and the other to fastnes 
see any of them; but at one point we en- unvisited save by the last wretched rey 
tered a quantity of floating masses of sentatives of the doomed race. Hers 
ce thus derived, and I was told that these there a mightier mountain dominates 
were always met with in that neighbor- rest, or a larger glacier tumbles its 
od, The ship was stopped, that the sail- cataract down a steep valley, but the o 
ors elt lasso a large mass and drag it eral character of the scenery remains 
alongside,where great lumps were broken same, and so do the weeping skies a 
off and hauled aboard to replenish the raging winds, till the southernmost point 
ice-clhaamber, of the continent is passed at Cape ] 
After a few delightful days spent on ward. Thence, on rare occasions, Mou 
and beside the waters of Smyth’s Sound, Sarmiento can be seen to the southwai 
we passed the fine white Cordillera of at the elbow of the wide Cockburn Chay 
Sarmiento, and the noble mass of Mount nel. It is the highest,and by far t 
Burney, and entered the last reach,which grandest, peak in this part of the wor 
opens on the Strait of Magellan near But it is generally hidden beneath | 
ts western extremity. As we approach- and storm. 
ed the place of junction the rare spell of From Cape Froward eastward 
fine weather left us, or we ran outside its scenery grows tamer. The mountai: 
area. Cloudsengulfed the hills; the skies lose in height and ruggedness. li 
dissolved in rain; the water heaved and snows are left behind, and tie forest 
broke: and soon the ship was rolling reach to the sky-line. Just as any on 
heavily in the long Pacific swell that crossing the continent farther nort 
swept in past Cape Pillar,which is one of from west to east, descends from tli 
the stormiest places in the world. Sel- Andes region through foot-hills to the 


dom does a voyager behold the west end 
of Magellan’s Strait clear of clouds and 
ogs. There the wind blows unceasingly, 
before it the waters above and the 
The moment we turned 
eastward along the channel the rolling 


t 


ne 
vaters beneath. 
and an hour or two 
and 
more 


Sip ceased: 
the water was again smooth 
lifted 


off the hills. 


themselves once 

Desolation Island was 
yy) Our right hand, and the desolate main- 
was on our left. The scenery was 
now, beyond all question, grander than 
anywhere in Smyth's Sound, though the 


ne eioudas 


land 


visited by few voyagers, en- 
I doubt wheth- 
route, unless it be the 
inland sea of Japan, commands grander 
than the western arm of Magellan's 
Strait. This is partly due to its width, 


latter, being 


ovs the greater prestige. 


er any steamer 


flat pampas, so here a similar transition 
Almost at 
the edge of the pampa stands the grov 
ing town and only port of these parts, 
named Sandy Point (Punta Arenas). It 
is a coaling station and the centre of the 


is seen from the waterway. 


wool industry, besides being a free por! 
Every steamer that passes through the 
strait calls there, and g 

I landed for the purpose of visiting tl 
mountains to the south and the plains 
and inland waters to the north. The 
day was wet and boisterous, as I too 
readily expected it to be. As a matter 


there accordi: 


of fact, however bad may be the climate 
of Smyth’s Sound and the neighboring 
hills and islands, the adjacent pampa re 
gion has a climate like that of the west- 
ern highlands of Scotland, pleasant and 
healthy for active open-air life, though 
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of course inclined to dampness and cold. 
fie curtain of mist was raised next day, 
revealing the lowland of Tierra del Fue- 
vo across the strait, and a row of snowy 
peaks of fine form sixty miles away on 
the south horizon. Some of them were 
evidently very narrow ridges seen end 
on, and so resembling needle points. Of 
Mount Sarmiento the base alone was vis- 
An examination of it through a 
powerful telescope at once destroyed any 
illusion I might have entertained that 
the ascent would be easy. Cataracts of 
broken glacier were seen enveloping all 
its slopes. 


the 


wie. 


This view of the Fuegian snowy range, 
ravely seen from Sandy Point, tantalized 
me. There stood the peaks, and here 
vere we, ready to climb them, but sixty 
miles of water intervened. The Chilean 
vovernment, indeed, had kindly promised 
to place at my disposal, for as long as I 
pleased, one of the three little steamers 

keeps in the strait; but ill luck op- 
posed, One of the steamers had gone up 
to Last Hope Inlet (how significant is the 
nomenclature of this region!) 
the boundary commissioners. She had 
on the way. The other 

vo were sent after her—one to take her 
place,the other to tow her back. We ar- 
rived at this ill-timed moment. The time 
of delay was filled by nursing my second 
Alpine guide, Louis Pellissier, through a 


to carry 


voken down 


painful operation rendered necessary by 
is frightful frost-bites received on Acon- 


cagua a month before. He of course 
could not hope to accompany me to the 
mountains; but when the Yanez came in 
and Maquignaz and I could start, we left 
Pellissier on the high-road to recovery. 
Now, of course, the fine spell of weather 
vas gone. Such misfortunes fill for the 
time the whole horizon of a traveller’s 
mind, but shrink wonderfully on paper 
and merely bore the reader; so let them 
pass. Ultimately we sailed southward 
by the way we had come as far as Cape 
Froward, then down the Cockburn Chan- 
nel, the widest side branch of Magellan's 
Strait. 

Mr. Jackson, chief engineer of the 
Yanez, a Scotsman, enlivened the voyage 
with many a tale about the wretched na- 
tives — horrible 
whites, and or 
merciful. A group of these savages were 
brought to Sandy Point to be civilized. 
Clothes were given to them. Proud of 


murders of defenceless 


retaliations more less 
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auch unwonted splendor of attire, they 
kept the garments on day and night, wet 
or dry. Members of a race singularly 
susceptible to pneumonia, most of them 
took it. In a few months only a rem 
nant survived. We were visited in Cock- 
burn Channel by a canoe containing an 
Indian and lis two women 


They were 
horrible to look at. 


Some birds and an 
otter’s tail were the commodities they 
offered in We 


passed many snow-clad peaks and gla- 


exchange for tobacco. 
ciers, looked up many a lonesome bay, 
and beheld wooded islands, solitary or in 
groups. A hump-backed whale slept 
close alongside, and did not budge as we 
steamed by. Another whale, a mile off, 
leaped like a salmon from the calm wa 
ter again and again. 
poises raced beside us. 

The upper part of Mount Sarmiento 
was in cloud when we approached its 
base. 


A school of por- 


Two great glaciers sweep down its 
north and west faces and almost reach 
the sea, from which each is cut off by a 
belt of densely forest-clad moraine, the 
trees overhanging the beach. Westeam 

about off these glaciers for a few hours 

watch for breaks in the clouds, if hap- 

some promising upward route might 

revealed. Soundings were made for 
a thing difficult to discov 
er in these steep-shored and profound 
channels. At first we thought the west 
glacier would be the way, leading as it 
does to a fine snow aréte that was evi- 
dently practicable up to the cloud-level. 
But when the clouds lifted a little they 
disclosed a row of precipitous crags above, 


anchorage 


all plastered over with incredible masses 
of icicles, such as I saw on Mount Hedge 
hog in Spitsbergen, but never anywhere 
else. It was therefore obvious that we 
must try the north glacier. 

Mount Sarmiento is only 7200 feet high, 
but the difficulties it presents to a climber 
begin at sea-level. If all the easy part 
of tlie Alps. all the lower slopes that are 
traversed by mule-paths and can be 
ascended by mere walking, were sunk into 
the ocean, there is hardly a mountain in 
the range that would stand 5000 feet 
above water. Most of the high Alpine 
peaks present no more than 4000 feet of 
real climbing. From a climber’s point 
of view, Mount Sarmiento is higher and 
larger than Mont Blane. It is likewise 
much more difficult. The glaciers that 
cover it are cataracts of broken ice. Ava- 
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nehes tinually fall down its sides, 
ie peak is seldom free from cloud, hard- 
free for more than a few hours to- 
is in the heart of a 
raging storm, so that the snow upon its 

er part is always new, and its rocks 
ways encrusted with icicles. 


ever 


Lner: reneraliv it 


ard sunset, as the mists seemed 
fading away, we rowed out again to 
e mountain, in hopes to see the 

S t It was one of those slow mid- 


summer sunsets of h oh latitudes, when 


comes slowly and lasts long. 


At first only the icy base of the mountain 
as visible in the gray shadow of clouds, 
th the dark forest ring around it and 
e calm black water below. Presently 


soft pink light crept up the tumbled 
of the glacier, higher and higher, 

as the mists dissolved and revealed steep 
ice walls, seamed by serrated ridges, and 
great arete set with pinnacles of splin- 
Some white points on the 
summit crest appeared, but a soft cloud 
loated just above them, enveloping the 
p. Suddenly, so suddenly that all who 
v cried out, away above this cloud, 
high, appeared a point of 
ght, as it were a brightly glowing coal. 
The fiery glow crept down and down till 


] . L- 
erea rock, 


surprisingly 


we beheld the likeness of a great pillar 
of fire. It was a tower of ice-encrusted 


ock reflecting the bright after-glow of 
Regathered mists wrapped the 
glorious vision away even before it had 


sunset. 


egun to fade. We remained afloat in 
silence on the calm water. Nota breath 
stirred. No stone fell. No avalanche 
slipped. The babbling glacier torrent 
ilone broke the stillness of the evening. 

Ll now knew that we could climb to the 
foot of the culminating pillar; whether 


that could be ascended or not depended 
the back of it was shaped. 
this side it was inaccessible in its 
Next day we made a 
reconnoitring expedition to the north gla- 

er. Diffieulty was experienced in find- 
ing a way through the dense forest belt; 
besides the entanglement of the trees, 


ipon now 
rom 


present condition. 


ror, 
there was the unevenness of the ground 
—a maze of pits and ridges encumbered 
moss- grown, rotting trunks. An 
hour's work brought us through, but in a 
We afterwards found 
an easy way,where the bed of an old gla- 
torrent was bare of trees, so that the 
return through the forest belt only took 
five minutes, but this was on the descent 


vith 


soaked condition. 


cier 
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of the peak. 
open 


Beyond the forest wa 
area which the glacie: 
recently retreated. Its icy 
on our left hand, broken into beaut 
spires, in which the blue light elimn 
ed. On our right was the hill-sid: 
intervening ground had 
since the glacier’s retreat by moss 
thickets of brushwood, and pools o 
ter where wild-ducks were feedi 
tle disturbed by the prospect that 
intruders, should soon be feeding u 
them. 

We advanced to the end of the ro 
ground, where hill and glacier meet 
that was the end of our excursion, fo: 
upward way was plain to see. I s) 
the rest of the time on and about the 
cier, which interested me 
Its névé was not visible, but all the 
er part was before me. It not 
an Alpine glacier, but had the more 
cous appearance which belongs to ar 
ice-streams, spreading itself out wid: 
and breaking up at the edges as 
Spitsbergen glaciers do when they | 
room enough. Like them, too, it 
singularly devoid of moraine, the ic: 
ing very clean and transparent. 
proximity of woods to its side and e 
was an added charm, reminiscent of 
fine New Zealand glaciers. There 
plenty of birds among them, twitter¢ 
rather than songsters. 

It was two o’clock in the morning wher 
we finally started for the ascent. ‘| 
best that could be said of the weath: 
was that it was not threatening. Cloud 
of course, there were in plenty, but thi 
floated rather high and were not dri 
by a strong wind. We rowed quiet 
away from the steamer in the gloon 
a faint midsummer twilight. An Ind 
canoe sneaked away in the shadow of tli 
shore. The knowledge thus gained of tli 
proximity of Indians made us careful] 
passing through the wood. My compa: 
ions were the Alpine guide Maquign 
and a Chilean sailor, an excellent fello 
and a good walker. He came as porter 
and carried the bag. It was the first time 
he was ever on a mountain, but he after 
wards declared it should not be the last 
I am in hopes that this account of our ex 
periences may lead some other climbing 
explorer to follow in our steps. He may 


from 


been it 


exceedins 


was 


be assured that all he will need with him 
is one experienced mountaineering com 
panion; the remainder of his party can 
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easily be enlisted at Sandy Point, though 
they will require rather high wages, 

We retraced 
where glacier and hill- side meet. 
ing up the latter, it was 


mb at once through 


our steps to the point 
Turn- 
necessary to 
another belt of 
rest, growing in the ehinks and eran- 
es of a wall of rocks polished by ice 
precipitously 


steep. Though short, 


was a heart-breaking scramble, for the 
had to 
Their 
than 


were so smooth 
them, but 


were 


cKS that we 


mb, not the trees. 


more otten 


nasty 


rotten 


Several tumbles resulted 


fore the top Was reached, where a 
oping stretch of mossy bog awaited us. 
oundering through this, we gained a 
nnfortable grass slope, wide below, but 
narrowing above into the ridge that was 
» be our route. This ridge divided the 
nain glacier on our left 
separate glacier filling a cirque 
ight, and stretching up to a 
needle- pointed pinnacles of rock. The 
grass soon way to in fairly 
good condition, and the snow in its turn 
was crowned by a crest of rocks. 
times beneath the rocks, and 
ometimes on the rock crest itself, we ad 


from a small and 
on our 
row of 
gave snow 
Some- 
on snow 
vanced, making good and steady progress, 
the views widening about us. 

Cockburn Channel has the shape of a 
bent arm, and Mount 
at the elbow. 


stands 
Thus, aS We rose, we coni- 
Be- 


veen them is a tangled group of moun- 


Sarmiento 
nanded both branches of the sound. 


tainous islands—Clarence Island and its 
lependents — dotted with snowy 
‘aks, and penetrated by narrow arms 
the sea and deep bays. In that direc- 
looked through the 
the submerged Andes, and realized at 
glance the intricacy and multiplicity 
of the connected ranges 


over 


on one thickness 


The main west- 
ern channel, stretching far off, ultimately 
bends round to the Pacifie, but in bend- 

hid the ! All 
along its south side stands a row of snowy 
Vast behind 
They are the lower continuation 


lng exit from our sight. 


peaks, with a snow - field 
them. 
of the Darwin range, which culminates 
in Mount Their dead 
whiteness projected against the dark sky 
Was a singularly impressive element in 
Northward 
the other branch of the channel, along 
which we had come. It led away to the 
Strait of Magellan, where its end was 
lost in gloom. To the right of that was 


Sarmiento itself, 


the sombre panorama. was 
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Dawson Island, which we saw more com- 
pletely from higher up. Thé contrast 
between the crumpled black or snow-clad 
earth and the steely brillianey of the 
water was the characteristic note of the 
whole view. The bay where the Yanez 
lay at anchor was so near our feet that 
in looking down we looked into the wa- 
ter, and could see various submerged hill- 
tops, very dangerous to navigation, for of 
course they are not vet surveyed, One 
rock attracted particular attention, for we 
must have steamed close by it two or 
three times when searching for an an- 
The 
peared to be of creat depth 

Higher and 


chorage. water all around it ap 
higher we climbed, till, at 
5000 feet or thereabouts, our ridge joined 
and a cliff fell at 
our feet to a pass a couple of hundred 
feet down, dividing us from the final 
mass of Mount Sarmiento. The great 
glacier was now fully displayed beneath 
us, and we halted to sketch 
In one respect it no other 
glacier I can The great 
northern slope of Sarmiento, up which 
our farther 


another from the right 


its outline. 
re sembles 
remember, 

route lay, is the gathering- 
place of its snows. They pour down 
that face in a huge cataract of néve. 
Below, they empty into a snowy lake of 
large expanse and apparent flatness. At 
three points the rim of this lake is broken, 
and the ice escapes over them by three 
the the 
glacier flowing west, alongside which we 
had mounted. Of the 
goes nearly north, the other eastward. 
The latter drains into the narrow and 
very remarkable Cascade Reach, dividing 
Dawson Island del Fuego, 
by which IT had planned to steam away. 
The snow-field had a wide expanse, and 
led away to 
whilst 


glacier tongues, largest being 


other two, one 


from Tierra 


fine crests of rock, 


hand 


many 


quite near at there were 


fine abruptness 


likewise rocky peaks of 
standing out of | 
stood. 


which we 
The nearer end of Dawson Island 
was occupied by a high snow-field, which 


the ridge on 


poured its ice-cataracts down every gully 
towards Gabriel Channel and 
Reach. The northern part of the island 
is low, and relatively fertile. It is in the 
occupation of a Roman Catholie mission, 


Cascade 


which appears to produce some good, if 
temporary, effects upon the Indians who 
are sent to it for reformation. 

I gazed upon this 
wide panorama with 


and 
intent- 


interesting 
unusual 
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ness, for it was destined, as we all 
perceived, soon to be blotted out of 


sight by the storm -brought clouds that 
were down from the north. 
We had come too high on the subordi- 
nate ridge, and must needs descend a lit- 
tle way Thence the 
way led broken snow-field, 
where the séraecs were large and the ecre- 


sweeping 


to gain the slope. 
up a great 
vasses vawned inall directions. It wasa 
really difficult glacier, gradually narrow- 
ing with the ascent as the two side ridges 
came together. The last slope was less 
broken, and at the very top of it were to 
But 
we never touched them, never even saw 
them, for the storm 


come the rocks of the final pyramid. 


battalions from the 
north swept down upon us with fury, 
swallowing up the view before ever it be- 
came a panorama, or our eyes could be- 
hold what I so longed to see, the great 
range away behind Mount 
Sarmiento to Mount Darwin, which looks 
down upon the Channel. The 
darkness in the north before it descended 
upon us was truly appalling. As it ad- 
vanced it seemed to devour the wintry 
world. The heavens 
scending in solid 


stretching 


Beagle 


be de- 
masses, so thick 


seemed to 
were 
the skirts of snow and hail that the ad- 
vancing cloud-phalanx trailed beneath it. 
The black islands, the leaden waters, the 
pallid snows, and the splintered peaks dis- 
appeared in the night of tempest, which 
enveloped us also almost before we had 
realized that it was at hand. A sudden 
wind and whirled round our 
heads, hail was flung into our faces, and 
all the elements began raging together. 


shrieked 


The ice-plastered rocks we had seen were 
now accounted for; we came to resemble 
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them ourselves in a few moments. <A 
landmarks vanished: the snow itself was 
no longer distinguishable from the snoy 
filled air. To advance was impossibl 
the one thing to be done, and done at onc: 
Was to our retreat. With what 
speed we hurried down may be imagined 
Not till we gained the lower glacier d 
snow give place to rain, which soaked 
to the skin and overflowed in a stead 
stream out of our boots. We floundered 
in swamps, tumbled through brushwood 
and at last gained the shore, almost dea 
beat with toil, yet delighting in what had 
been, after all, an exhilarating expe. 
ence. <A boat came olf to fetch us, 
we were soon on board the steamer. 
The condition of the boiler involved a: 
immediate return to Sandy Point, and be 
fore the Yanez was again ready for sea | 
had been compelled to return to Europ: 
The remainder of the time, which I spent 
in the neighborhood of Magellan’s Strait 
was devoted to land expeditions in Chil 
an Patagonia. I visited secluded inland 
reaches of the sea—Otway Water, Sk\ 
ring Water, and others, which had long 
been names to and nothing mo 
To look upon them was a joy which | 
cannot hope to share with the reader. — | 
spent pleasant nights with hospitabl 
sheep-farmers, mostly Seotsmen; I rode 


secure 


and 


me 


for days over wide pampas dotted wit) 
huge granite bowlders, dropped wher 
they now lhe by floating icebergs in an 
cient days, when the pampas were tli 
bottom of a shallow sea. The hour fo 
sailing homeward came all too soon, and 
those pleasant experiences are blended 
now with other cherished memories o! 
travel. 


DUSK AND DAWN 


BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON 
OR all eyes falls the dusk of silent Night, 
But not alike in restful sleep they close. 
When, in the long night, fades life's pallid light, 


Shall they in death alike find sweet repose ? 


Alike for all eyes comes the dawn of Day, 


But not the same that breaking light they see. 


With like unlikeness shall they see the gray 


3ut fadeless dawning of Eternity? 


3 
| 


TWENTY MINUTES 


PON turning over again 

that excursion to 

that I set out from At 

i: the 30th day of a backward and fo 
.\pril, which had come and done not! 


making its share of spring, but 


toward 
id gone, missing its chance, leaving the 
ees aS bare as it had received them from 
Mareh. It w: | 
but care, that I 


sky; 


ie winds of 
veather alone, 
escape by a change of and | 

rsome fellow-traveller who might beg 


No such 


Pullmans 


nterest my thoughts at once 
in 
from 
of 


long 


erson met me the several 


iat afternoon until 
following 


distance, 


inhabited 
forenoon Friday. 
Through that though I 

id slanted southwestward acress a mul- 


tude of States and vegetations, and the 
Mississippi lay eleven hundred miles to 
ny rear, the single event is my purchas- 
ing some eat’s-eyes of the news-agent at 
Save this, my diary con- 
daily ex- 
f a deli- 

They 
obtain 
stream, 


sierra Blanea. 
ins only neat additions of 
uses, and moral reflections o 
ite and 
ere Pecos cat’s-eyes, he told me, 
| in the rocky eahons of that 
nd destined to be worth little until fas} 
m turned from foreign jewels to become 
yare of these fine native stones. And 
|, glad to possess the jewels of my coun- 


ry, chose two bracelets and 


restrained melancholy. 


i- 


a necklace 
of them, paying but twenty dollars for 
ifteen or sixteen cat’s-eyes, and resolved 
to give them a setting worthy of their 
beauty. The diary continues with moral 
eflections upon t 
fore anything European, and the hand- 
vriting is most clear. It al 

comes hurried, and at length 

legible. It is best, I think, that you should 
inpolish- 


he servility of our taste 


have this portion as it comes, 
ed, unamended, unarranged—hot, so to 
speak, from my immediate pencil, instead 
of cold from my subsequent pen. I shall 
disguise certain names, but that is all. 
Friday forenoon, May 5.—I don’t have 
to gaze at my cat’s-eyes to kill time any 
I'm not the only passenger any 
There’s a lady. in at El 


more. 


more. She got 
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Paso. She has taken 


but sits outside reading 


tings and writing letters. She 
should Say, and has a cap and one 


eurl, Th 


is comes down over her left 


as far as a purple ribbon which 


suspends 


a medallion at her throat She came in 
wearing a Ssage-creen duster of pongee 


SILK, DULLONS are as 
You 
porter,” 


He pu 


down her many things and received it 


pretty nice, only U 


g¢ as those 


largest mint drops 


she said, brus| His 


Her dress was sage-green and pretty nice 
porter,” said she, ** 
Why, they are, I 
this 


Loo. open ey 


ery window. dee 
What's the thermometer in 
‘Ninety-five, ma’am. Folks mostly tray- 
‘That will do, Now 
you go make me a pitcher of lemonade 
night quick 
room and shut the door. When she came 


are 


car 


elling porter. 


She went into the state 


appeared to 
They hang 


out she was dressed in what 
be chintz bed-room curtains. 
and flow loosely about 
ered with a pattern of pink peonies. 
that 


hands ne 


her, and are cov 
She 
has slippers—Turkish stare 
the air, pretty 
able. But | 
travel with fly-paper. 
to pack. But it’s quite an idea in this 
train. Fully a dozen flies have stuck to 
it already; and she reads her clippings, 
and 
of 


up In 


and comfort 
never before 


It 


Saw any one 


must be hard 


writes away, and sips another glass 
lemonade, all with the most extreme 
of not lot] 


to say sioth. 
I can’t imagine how she manages to pro 


appearance leisure, 


duce this atmosphere of indolence when 
Pos 


InK ILS 


in reality she is steadily occupied, 
sibly the way she sits. But I th 
partly the bed-room curtains. 
These notes were interrupted by the eu 
trance the ‘If 
folks have chartered a private car, 


of new conductor. you 


just 
say so,” he shouted instantly at the sight 
of us, He stood still at the extreme end 
and removed his hat, which w 


ledged by the lady. ‘‘ Travel is surely very 


aS acKknow 


light, Gadsden,” she assented, and went 
on with her writing. But 
standing still, and shouting like an orator 
‘Sprinkle the floor of this car, Julius, 


he remained 


td 
BY OWEN WISTER 
Of the drawing-room : 
od newspaper cut 
ters xty | 
oray 
: 
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and let the pore passengers get a breath 
My lands!” He fanned himself 
sweepingly with his hat. He seemed but 
little larger than a red squirrel, and pre- 
cisely that color 


of coo!) 


Sorrel hair, sorrel eye- 


brows, sorrel freckles, light sorrel mus- 
tache, thin aggressive nose, receding 
chin, and black, attentive, prominent 
eves. He approached, and I gave him 


my ticket, which is as long as a neck-tie. 
‘Why, vou ain’t middle-aged!” he shout- 
ed, and a singular croak sounded behind 
me. But the lady was writing. *‘ I have 
been growing vounger since I left home,” 
I replied. ‘That's it, that’s it,” he sang; 
‘*a man’s always as old as he feels, anda 
woman—is ever young,” he finished. ‘I 
see you are true to the old teachings and 
the old-time chivalry, Gadsden,” said the 
lady, continuously busy. Yes, ma’‘aim. 
Jacob served seven years for Leah and 
seven more for Rachel.” **Such men are 
raised to-day in every worthy Louisiana 


home, Gadsden, be it 


ever so humble.” 


‘Yes, ma’am. Give a fresh sprinkle to 
the floor, Julius, soon as it goes to get dry. 
Excuse me, but do you shave yourself, 
sir?” T told him that I did, but without 
excusing him “You will that I 
havea reason for asking,” he consequent- 
ly pursued, and took out of his coat tails 
a round tin box handsomely labelled 
‘Nat. Fly Paper Co.,” so that I supposed 
it was thus, of course, that the lady came 
by her fly-paper. 


see 


But this was pure co- 
incidence, and the conductor explained: 
* That me and a man at 
Shreveport, but he dissatisties me right 
frequently. You what heaven a 
wood razor is for a man, and what you 
feel about a bad and 
ground shells,” he said, opening the box, 
*‘and I'm not saying anything except it 
will last your lifetime and never hardens. 
Rub the size of a pea on the fine side of 
your strop, spread it to an inch with your 
thumb 


company's 
know 


one. Vaseline 


May I beg a favor on so short 
a meeting? Join me in the gentlemen's 
lavatory with your razor-strop in five 
minutes. Ihave to attend to a corpse in 
the baggage-car, and will return at once.” 
‘*Anybody’s corpse I know, Gadsden?” 
said the lady ‘No, Just a 
corpse.” 

When I joined him, for I was now 
willing to do anything, he was apolo- 
getie again. ‘Tis a short acquaintance,” 
he said, ‘** but may I also beg your razor? 
Quick as I get out of the National Fly 


ma’am. 
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I am going to register my new lal 

First there will be Uncle Sam embracino 
the world, signifying this mixture is uw 

versal, then my name, then the wor 
Stropine, which is a novelty and earri: 
copyright, and I shall win comfort a 
doubtless luxury. The post barber 
Fort Bayard took a dozen off me at sig 
to retail to the niggers of the Twenty 
fourth, and as he did not happen to hay: 
the requisite cash on his person I charge: 
him two and fifty cents, and 
both of us done well. He’s after mor 
Stropine, and I got “allman prices fo 
my roosters, the buffei-ear being out « 

chicken a la 
razor, sir, ant 
tesy.”” 


roosters 


Ma engo. There is you 
i appreciate your cow 
It was beautifully sharpened, an: 
I bought a box of the Stropine and aske: 
him who the lady was. ** Mrs. Pore) 

Brewton!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Have y: 

never met her socially? Why she 

she is the most intellectual lady in Be: 
Bayou.” Indeed!” I said. Why 
visits New Orleans, and Charleston, and 
all the principal centres of refinement 
and is weleomed in Washington. Sh: 
converses freely with our statesmen, ai 
is considered a queen of learning. Wh) 
she writes po'try, sir, and is strong-min 

ed. But a man wouldn't want to pick 
her up for a fool, all the samey.” ‘| 
shouldn't; I don’t,” said I. ‘* Don’t vo 

She’s run her plantation « 

the Colonel was killed i; 
She taught me Sunday-schoo 
when I was a lad, and she used to catc! 
me at her pecan-trees ‘most every time in 
Bee Bayou.” 

He went forward, and I went bac 
with the Stropine in my pocket. Thi 
lady was sipping the last of the lemon 
ade and looking haughtily over the top 
of her glass into (I suppose) the world 
of her thoughts. Her eyes met mine 
however. Gadsden — yes, I pei 
ceive he has been telling about me,” s! 


do it, sir. 
alone since 


sixty-two. 


said, in her languid, formidable voice 
She set her glass down and _ reclined 


among the folds of the bed-room cur 
tains, considering me. ‘* Gadsden has al 
ways been lavish,” she mused, caressing 
ly. seems destined to succeed in 
life,” I hazarded. ‘“‘O—h n--o!” 
sighed, with decision. ‘He will 


she 


fail.” 


As she said no more, and as I began to 
resent the manner in which she surveyed 
me, I remarked, ‘‘ You seem rather sure 
“T am old enough to 


of his failure.” 


TWENTY MINUTES 


his mother, and yours,” said Mrs, 
Porcher Brewton her curtains. 
‘THe isa noble-hearted fellow, and would 
have been a high-souled Southern gen- 
tleman if born to that station. But what 
should a conductor earning $108 50 a 
month be dispersing his attention on silly 
patents for? Many’s the time I’ve told 
him what I think: but Gadsden will al- 

iys be flighty.” No further 

ms occurring to me, I took up my neck- 


among 


observa- 


ice and bracelets from the seat and put 
them in my pocket. ‘* Will you permit a 
meddlesome old woman to inquire what 
made you buy those cat’s-eyes?” said Mrs. 
Brewton. ‘* Why— I dubiously began. 

Never mind,” she cried, archly. 
you were thinking of some one in your 
Northern home, they will be prized be- 
cause the thought, at any rate, was beau- 


tiful and genuine. * Where’er I roam, 
whatever realms to see, my heart, un- 
travelled, fondly turns to thee.” Now 


don’t you be embarrassed by an old wo- 
man!” I inform her that I 
disliked her, but one can never do those 
things; and, anxious to learn what was 
matter with the cat’s-eyes, I spoke 
amiably and politely to her. ‘* Twenty 
dollars!’ she murmured. ‘‘ And he told 
you they came from the Pecos!” She 
vave that single melodious croak I had 
heard onee before. 


desired to 


tne 


Then she sat up with 
her back as straight as if she was twenty. 

My dear young fellow, never do you 
buy trash in these trains. Here you are 
with your coat full of—what’s Gadsden’s 
absurd 
bother! 


razor concoction? 
And 


Last summer, on 


strut—strup— 
Chinese paste buttons. 
the Northern Pacific, 
the man offered your cat’s-eyes to me as 
native gems found exclusively in Dakota. 
But I just sat and mentioned to him that 
i was on my way home from a holiday 
in China, and he went right out of the 
ear. The last day I was in Canton I 
ought a box of those cat’s-eyes at eight 
cents a dozen.” After this we spoke a 
little on other subjects, and now she’s 
busy writing again. She’s on business 
in California, but will read a paper at 
Los Angeles at the annual meeting of 
the Golden Daughters of the West. The 
meal station is coming, but have 
agreed to— 

Later, Friday afternoon.—I have been 
interrupted again. Gadsden entered, re- 
moved his hat, and shouted: ‘‘ Sharon. 
I was call- 


we 


Twenty minutes for dinner.” 
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ing the porter to ord ra butfet lunch in 
the car, when there tramped in upon us 


three large men of such appearance that 
a flash of thankfulness through 
me at having so little ready money and 
only a silver watch. Mrs. Brewton look 
ed at them and said, ** Well, gentlemen?” 
and they took off their embroidered Mex- 
ican hats. ‘' We've 
here,” said one of them, slowly, looking 
at me, “‘and we'd be kind of obliged if 
you'd hold the box.” ‘ There’s lunch 
put up in a basket for you to take along,” 
said the next, ‘‘and a bottle of 
champagne. So losing your dinner won't 
lose you nothing.” 


went 


got a baby show 


wine— 


‘We're looking for 
somebody raised East and without local 
prejudice,” said the third. 
to the Pullman.” I now saw that so far 
from purposing to rob us they were in a 
great and honest distress of mind. ‘ But 
I am no judge of a baby,” said I; ** not 
being mar—” ‘* You don’t have to be,” 
broke in the first, more slowly and ear 
nestly. ‘‘It’s a fair and secret ballot we're 
striving for. 


“So we come 


The votes is wrote out and 
ready, and all we're shy of is a stranger 
without family ties or business interests 
to hold the box and do the counting.” 
His deep tones ceased, and he wiped heavy 
drops from his forehead with his shirt 
sleeve. ‘*' We'd be kind of awful obliged 
to you,” he urged. ‘**The town would be 
liable to make it two bottles,” said the 
second. The third brought his fist down 
on the back of a seat and said, ** ’ll make 
it that now.” 3ut, gentlemen,” said T, 
‘* five, six, and seven years ago I was not 
a stranger in Sharon. If my friend Dean 
Drake was still here—”’ he ain't. 
Now you might as well help folks, and 
eat later. This town will trust you. And 
if you quit us—" Once more he wiped 
the heavy drops away, while in a voice 
full of appeal his friend finished his 
thought: ‘‘If we lose you, we'll likely 
have to wait till this train comes 
morrow for a man 
town. And the 
heap.” A light hand tapped my arm, and 
here was Mrs. Brewton saying: * For 
shame! 
hold this yere train,” shouted Gadsden, 
“if necessary.” 


in to 
satisfactory to this 


show is costing us a 


Show your enterprise.” 


Mrs. Brewton rose alert- 
ly, and they all hurried me out. ‘* My 
slippers will stay righton when I'm down 
the steps,” said Mrs. Brewton, and Gads 
den helped her descend into the blazing 


dust and sun of Sharon. ‘‘ Gracious!” 
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said she, ‘‘whata place! But I make ita 
point to see everything as | go Nothing 


had changed There, as of old, lay the 


flat litter of the town—sheds, stores, and 
dwellings, a shapeless congregation in the 
desert, gaping wide everywhere to the 
glassy, quivering immensity; and there, 
above the roofs, immed the slatted wind- 
wheels. But close to the tracks, opposite 
the hotel, was an edifice, a sort of tent of 
bunting, from which brass music issued, 
while about a hundred pink and blue 


sun-bonnets moved and mixed near the 


entrance Little black Mexicans, like 
charred toys, lounged and lay staring 
among the ungraded dunes of sand. 

Gracious!’ said Mrs. Brewton again. 
Her eve lost nothing; and as she made 


for the tent the chintz peonies flowed 
around her, 


ingly light. 


and her step was surpris- 
We passed through the sun- 
where the music 
The precious blessed darlings!” 
‘This 
Daueliters,” she 
‘yes, this will distinetly 
hastened away from me 


bonnets and entered 
played 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
will do for the 

added, 
And 
into the throng. 

I had no time to look at much this first 
general minute. 


Golden 
rapidly 


do.” she 


I could see there were 
booths, each containing a separate baby. 
I passed a whole section of naked babies, 
and one baby farther along had on gold- 
en wings and a crown, and was bawling 
frightfully. Their names were over the 
and I noticed Lucille, Erskine 
Wales, Banquo Lick Nolin, Cuba, Manilla, 
Ellabelle, Boseo Grady, James J. Corbett 
Nash,and Aqua Marine. There wasa great 
sign at the end, painted ‘‘ Mrs. Eden's 
Manna in the Wilderness,” 
sign, labelled 


booths, 


and another 
‘Shot-gun Smith’s twins.” 
In the midst of these first few impressions 
I found myself seated behind a bare table 
raised three feet or so, with two boxes on 
it, and a quantity of blank paper and pen- 
cils, while one of the men was explaining 
me the rules and facts. 
them all 


I can’t remember 
now, because I couldn't under- 
stand them all then, and Mrs. Brewton 
was distant among the sun-bonnets, talk- 
ing to a gathering crowd and feeling in 
the mouths of that 
snatched out of the booths and brought 
to her. The man was instructing me 
steadily all the while, and it occurred to 
me to nod silently and coldly now and 
then, as if I was doing this sort of thing 
every day. But I insisted that some one 


babies were being 
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should help me count, and they gave ; 
Gadsden 
Now 


clearly, and shall never forget them. ‘J 


these facts I do remember yi 
babies came from two towns Sharon. : 
Rincon its neighbor. Alone, neither } 
enough for a good show, though in h« 
it was every family’s pride to have a ba 
every year. The were in tl] 

classes: Six months and under, one } 

otfered ; months, 
three years, two prizes. 


babies 
eighteen two p 
A three-fou 
vote of all cast was necessary to a choi 
No one entitled to vote unless of im 
diate family of a competing baby. 
one entitled to cast more than one vo 
There were rules of entry and fees, b 
forget them, except that no one co 


have two exhibits in the same cla 
When I read this I asked, how ab 
twins? ‘‘ Well, we didn’t kind of fores 


that,” muttered my instructor, painfu 
‘What would be 


your idea?” ‘‘] 
here, you sir,” interposed Mrs. Brewt: 
‘““he came in to count votes.” | 


very glad to have her back. ‘‘ That 
right, ma’am,” admitted the man; 
needn't to say a thing. We've only 
one twins entered,” he pursued, ‘‘ wh 
we're glad of. Shot-gun—” ‘ Whi 


is this Mr. Smith?” interrupted M 
3rewton. ‘‘ Uptown drinking, ma’‘an 
who may Mr. Smith be?” ‘* 


popular citizen of Rincon, ma'am. 
had to aecept his twins beeause 
come down here himself, and most « 
Rincon come with him, and as we aim: 
to have everything pass off pleasan' 
like—” quite comprehend,” sa 
Mrs. Brewton. ‘*‘ And I should consid: 
twins within the rule; or any numb: 
born at one time. But little Aqua M 
rine is the finest single child in that si: 
months class. I told her mother s 
ought to take that splurgy ring off th: 
poor little thing’s thumb. It’s most um 
safe. But I should vote for that ch 
myself.” ‘‘ Thank you for your valuab|: 
endorsement,” said a spruce, slim you 
man. ‘But the public is not allowe 
to vote here,” he added. He was standin: 
on the floor and resting his elbows « 
the table. Mrs. Brewton stared down a 
him. ‘Are you the father of the child 
she inquired. ‘‘Oh no! I am the agent 
I—” ‘‘ Aqua Marine’s agent?” said Mrs 
srewton, sharply. ‘* Ha, ha!” 
young man. 
too. 


we 


went the 


**Ha, ha! Well, that’s goox 
She’s part of our exhibit. 


I'm it 


| 
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you 
said Mrs. 


charge of the manna- feds, don't 
don’t know,” 
Brewton. ‘Why, Mrs. Manna 
in the Wilderness! Nourishes, strength- 
ens, and makes no unhealthy fat. 


know ¢ 


Eden's 


Take 
I'm travelling 
L organized 


circular, and welcome. 
for the manna, 
I've conducted 


suHOWS in 


this show. 
twenty-eight similar 
two vears. We hold them in 
every State and Territory. Second of 
ast March I gave Denver— you heard 
of it, probably?” ‘I did not,” said Mrs. 
“Well! Ha, ha! I thought 
every person up to date had heard of 
Denver's Olympie Offspring Olio.” **Is 
it up to date to loll your elbows on the 
when you're speaking to a lady?” 
inquired Mrs. He jumped, 
then grew with rage. “‘I 
didn’t expect to learn manners in New 
Mexico,” said he. *T doubt if you will,” 
said Mrs. Brewton, and turned her back 
on him. He was white now; but better 
instinets, or else business, prevailed in 
his injured * Well,” 
[ had no bad intentions. | 


Brewton. 


table 
Brew ton. 


and scarlet 


bosom. said he, 
Was voing 
to say you'd have seen ten thousand peo 
ple and five hundred babies at Denver. 
And our manna-feds won out to beat the 
band. Three first medals, and all exclu- 
sively manna-fed. We took the costume 
prize also. Of course here in Sharon I’ve 
simplified. No special medal for weight, 
beauty, costume, or decorated perambu- 
lator. 


hibit. 


Well, I must go back to our ex- 


Giad to have you give us a call up 
there and see the medals we're offering, 


and our fifteen manna-feds, and take a 
package away with you.” 

The voters had now voting in 
my two boxes for some time, and I found 
invself hoping the manna would not win, 
whoever did; but it seemed this agent 
vas a very capable person. To begin 
with, every family entering a baby drew 
a package of the manna free, and one 
package contained a diamond ring. Then, 
lie had managed to have the finest babies 
This 
was ineontestable, Mrs. Brewton admitted 
after returning from a general inspection ; 
and it seemed tousextraordinary. ‘That's 
easy, ma’am,” said Gadsden; 
around here a month 


see? 


He was gone. 
been 


of all classes in his own exhibit. 


came 
Don’t you 
Mrs. Brewton 
He had made a quiet selec- 
babies beforehand, and then in- 

the manna into those homes. 
And everybody in the room was remark- 


ago. 
I did not see, but 
saw at once. 
tion of 
troduced 
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that his show 


taken as a whole 


ing Was very superior, 
they all added, ** taken 
as a whole”; | heard them as they came 
up to vote forthe 5-year and the 18-month 
The 6-month was to wait till 
last, because the third box had been ae 


cidentally smashed by Mr. Smith. 


classes. 


Gads 
den caught several trying to vote twice 
‘“*No. you don't!” he 
know faces. 
nothing.” 


would shout 
I'm not a 
And the 
back amid jeers from 
Once the sent 
when the train was going. 


for 
fall 
sun-bonnets. 


conductor 
vietim would 
passengers over to know 
“Tell them 
to step over here and they'll not feel so 
lonesome!” shouted Gadsden; and I think 
a good many came 
ing White Wings,” 
singing it, when 


The band was play 
with quite a number 
the 
voting and this 
ballot The paused for 
him, and we could suddenly hear how 
many babies were in distress; but for a 
moment only; as we began our counting, 
White Wines” 


bonnets 


Gadsden noticed 


had ceased, announced 


closed music 


resumed, and the sun- 
their progeny. There 
was something quite singular in the way 
they had voted. Here are some of the 
3-year-old tickets: ** First choice, Ulysses 
Grant Blum; 2d Lewis Hen- 
dricks.”’ ‘* First choice, James Redtield: 
2d, Lewis Hendricks.” ‘* First, Elk Ches 
ter ; Hendricks.” ‘Can it 
be?” said the excited Gadsden. ‘* Finish 
these quick. Ill open the 18-monthers.” 
But he swung round to 
** See there!” he cried. 
that!” He plunged among more, and I 
read: ‘‘ First choice, Lawrence Nepton 
Ford, Jr.; 2d, Judd.” First choice, 
Mary Louise Kenton; 2d, Iona Judd.” 
Hurry up!” said Gadsden; ‘that’s it!” 
And as we counted, Mrs. Brewton looked 
over my shoulder and uttered her melo 
dious croak, for which I saw no reason. 


outsang 


choice, 


2d, Lewis 


me at 
** Read that! and 


once. 


‘That young whipper-snapper will go far,” 
she observed; nor did I understand this. 
But when they stopped the band for me to 
announce the returns, one fact did dawn 
on me even while I was reading: *‘ Three 
year-olds: Whole number of votes cast, 
300; necessary to a choice, 225. Second 
prize, Lewis Hendricks, receiving 300. 
First prize, largest number of votes cast, 
11, for Salvisa van Meter. No award. 
Eighteen - month Whole number 
of votes cast, 300; necessary to a choice, 
225. Second prize, lona Judd, receiving 
300. Lillian Brown gets 15 for Ist prize. 


class : 
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None awarded.” There was a very feeble 


applause, and then silence for a second, 


and then the sun-bonnets rushed together, 


rushed away to others, rushed back; and 
talk swept like hail through the place. 
Yes, that is what they had done. They 
had all voted for Lewis Hendricks and 
Iona Judd for second prize, and every 
family had voted the first prize to its 
own baby. The Browns and van Meters 


happened to be the 
‘*He'll go far! 
peated Mrs. Brewton. 


her eve. 


largest families pres 
he'll far!” re 
Sport glittered in 
She gathered her curtains, and 


ent 


£O 


was among the sun-bonnets in a moment. 
Then it fully dawned on me. The agent 
for Mrs. Eden’s Manna in the Wilderness 
was indeed a shrewd strategist, and knew 
his people to the roots of the grass. They 


had never seen a baby show. They were 


innocent. He came among them. He 
gave away packages of manna and a 
diamond ring. He offered the prizes. 


Therefore 
at rule about only the imme- 
He foresaw what 
and now they had done 


But he proposed to win some. 
he made th 
diate families voting. 


they would do 
it. Whatever happened, two prizes went 
feds. ‘They don’t see 
through it in the least, which is just as 
well,” Mrs. Brewton, returning. 
‘* And it’s little matter that only second 
prizes go to the best babies. But what’s 
I had no idea, but it 
was not necessary that I should. 

‘You Rincon and Sharon,” 
spoke a deep voice. It was the first man 
in the Pullman, and drops were rolling 


to his manna 


sald 


to be done now?” 


folks of 


from his forehead, and his eyes were the 
You 
said, and took another 
a father 
known.” They ap- 


eves of a beleaguered ox. fathers 


and mothers,” he 


breath. They grew quiet. 


mvself, as is well 


plauded this. ‘‘Salvisa is mine, and 
she got my vote. The father that will 
not support his own child is not— does 


not—is worse than if they were orphans.” 
He breathed again, while they loudly ap- 
plauded ‘* But, folks, I've got to get 
home to Rincon. I’ve got to. And Ill 
give up Salvisa if I’m met fair.” ‘‘ Yes, 
ves, you'll be met,” said voices of men. 
‘** Well, my proposition: Mrs. 
Eden’s manna took two, and I’m 
satisfied it should. We voted, and will 
stay voted.” ‘‘ Yes! yes!” ‘* Well, now, 
here's and Rincon, two of the 
finest towns in this section, and I say 
Sharon and Rincon has equal rights to 


here's 
has 


Sharon 
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get something out of this, and drop p 
vate feelings, and everybody back tl 
town. And I say let this lady and ge, 
tleman, who will act elegant and on 
square, take a view and nominate | 
finest Rincon 3-year-old and the fin 
Sharon 18-month they can cut 
the herd. And I say let’s vote una: 
mous on their pick, and let each to 
hold a first prize and go home in frien 
ship, feeling it has been treated right 
Universal cheers endorsed him, and 
got down panting. The 
‘*“Union Forever,” and I 


band play 


accompa 


Mrs. Brewton to the booths. ‘‘ You’! 
member!” shouted the orator urge. 
after us; ‘‘one apiece.” We nodd 


Don’t 
sisted. 


get mixed,” he appealingly 
We shook our heads, and out of t 
booths rushed two women, and simulta 
ously dashed their infants in our fac 
‘You'll never pass Cuba by!” entreate 
one. ‘‘Thisis Bosco Grady,” said the 
Cuba wore an immense garment made 
the American flag, but her mother whirl: 
her out of it in a second. 
dimples; see them knees!” she said. 
them feet! Only feel of her toes!” ‘‘ Lo 
at his arms!” screamed the mother of B 
co. 


‘See the 


‘* Doubled his weight in four mont! 
‘**Did he indeed, ma’am?” said Cuba’s n 
ther; ‘‘ well he hadn’t much to doubl 
he, then? Didn't he indeed 
you; hedidn’t indeed and indee 
T guess Cuba is known toSharon. I gue: 
Sharon ‘ll not let Cuba be slighte 
Well, and I guess Rincon see that 
co Grady gets his rights.” ‘* Ladies,” sa 
Mrs. Brewton, towering but poetical 
hercurl,‘‘ lama mother myself, and rais 
five noble boys and two sweet peerles 
girls.” This stopped them immediat 
they stared at her and her chintz peoni 
as she put the curl gently away from li 
medallion and proceeded: But never 
I think of myself in those dark weary da) 
of the long ago. I thought of my cow 
try and the Lost Cause.” They stared 
her, fascinated. ‘‘ Yes, m'’m,” whispere: 
they, quite humbly. ‘‘ Now,” said M 
Brewton, ‘‘ what is more sacred than ai 
American mother’s love? Therefore le! 
her not shame it with anger and strift 
All little boys and girls are precious gen 
to me and to you. What isa cold, lifeles 
medal compared to one of them? Thoug 


I would that all could get the prize! But 
they can’t, you know.” ‘No, mm 


Many mothers, with their children in 


TWENTY MINUTES 


heir dumbly 
Mrs. held 
honeyed, convincing smile. 
iy one this beautiful and encoura 
1g harvest, it is because I have 


arms, were 
Brewton, 


now 
who them 

‘If I choose 
in 
no other 
Thank you so much for letting 
ne see that little hero and th 
ngel,” with a yet 

elance to the mothers of 


cnoice, 
at lovely 
she added, sweet- 
Boseo and 
Cuba. And I wish them all luck when 
elr turn comes. 


month class, you know. 


I've no say about the 
And now a 
tle room, please.” 

[The mothers fell back. 
The 


The orator 


But my head 
to 
forgotten all 
In the general joy over his 


swam slightly. 6-month class, 


sure! had 
yout it. 
ise and fair proposition, nobody had 
thought of it. But they would pretty 
soon. Cuba and Boseo were likely to re- 
ind them. Then we should still be 
ice to face with a state of things that— 
[| east a glance behind at those two mo- 
Sharon and Rincon following 
is, and I asked Mrs. Brewton to at 

‘Don’t think about it now,” said 
‘it will only mix you. I always 
ke to take a thing when it comes, and 
ot before.” We now reached the 18- 
month They were the naked 
The 6-month had nicely 
n people’s arms; these were crawling 


ol 
] 


1em. 


Sune; 


class. 


ones. staid 


hastily everywhere, like crabs upset in 


ie market, and they screamed fiercely 
when taken upon the lap. 
ff Thomas Jefferson Brayin Lucas show- 


The mother 


letter 
her 


framed from the 
whom child called. 
The letter reeked with gratitude, and said 
that offspring was man’s proudest privi- 


leve: 


ed us a states 


man for 


Wi 


that a souvenir sixteen-to-one spoon 
vould have been cheerfully sent, but 428 
abies had been named after Mr. Brayin 
January. It congratulated 
swelling army of the People’s Cause. But 
t was nothing eminent little 
Thomas except the letter; and we selected 
Reese 


since 


the 


here about 


Moran, a vigorous Sharon baby, 
who, when they attempted to set him down 
and pacify him, stiffened his legs, dashed 
his eandy to the floor, and 
lamentation. 
to the 3-year class, for Mrs. Brewton 
was rapid and thorough. As went 
by the Manna Exhibit, the agent among 
his packages and babies invited us in. 
He was loudly declaring that he would 
vote for Boseo if he could. But when he 
examined Cuba,he became sure that Den 


into 
way 


burst 
We were soon on our 


we 
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ver had nothing finer that. Mrs. 
him, but bade 
me admire Aqua Marine as far surpassing 
any other 6-month child. I proclaimed 
her splendid (she was a wide-eved 
tented thing, with a head shaped 
croquet mallet) the agent smiled 
modestly and told the mother that as for 


than 
Brewton took no notice of 


ana 


his babies two prizes was luck enough for 
them; they didn’t want the earth. “If 
that thing happened to be brass,” said 
Mrs. Brewton, bending over the ring that 
Aqua was still sucking; 
with the 
imprudence, she passed on. 


and again 


monstrating mother for this 
The three 
year-olds were, 
with 


har; 


many of them, in cos 
tume, 


of 


extraordinary 
and 


arrangements 
here the child with 
gold wings and acrown I had seen on 
arriving. Her M., 
and she personated Faith She had col 


ored slippers, and was drinking tea from 


was 


name was Verbena 


her mother’secup. Another child, named 
Broderick McGowan, represented Colum 
bus, and joyfully shouted ** Ki-yil” 


every 
half-minute. 


One child was attired as a 
prominent admiral; another as a promi 
nent general; and 
and was Washington. 
examined 
thers, the 
so much the boys; 


one stood in a_ boat 
As Mrs. Brewton 
them and dealt with the 


names struck me afresh 


mo 
nol 
Ulysses Grant and 
James J. Corbett explained themselves; 
but I read the names of five adjacent 
girls — Lula, Oeilla, Nila, 
Maylene. And I 
how they got them. 
she told me, ‘‘in papers that we of 
upper never 
for his hair, his full 
well 


and 
Brewton 


Cusseta, 
Mrs 
‘From romances,” 
the 

In choosing 
of front teeth 
for, and his general beauty, 
Boyd, of Rincon, I think both 
of us were also influenced by his good 
sensible name, and his good clean sensi 
With our 
once they were settled, were Sharon and 
Rineon satisfied. 


asked 


classes see,” 
set 
cared 


Horace 


ble clothes. both selections, 
We were turning back 
to the table to announce our choice when 
a sudden clamor arose behind us, and 
we saw confusion in the manna depart- 
ment. Women were running and shriek- 
ing, and I hastened after Mrs 
to see what was the matter. 

rine had swallowed the her 
thumb. ‘‘It was gold! it was pure gold!” 
wailed the mother, clutching Mrs. Brew 
ton. ‘It cost a whole dollarin El Paso.” 
‘*She must have white of egg instantly,” 


said Mrs. Brewton, handing me her purse. 


Brewton 
Aqua Ma 


ring on 
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* Run to the hotel 
the 


‘Save your mon- 
ey,” said 


agent, springing forward 


with some eggs in a bow] ‘* Lord! you 
don't catch us without all the appliances 
handy. We'd run behind the trade in 
no time. There, now, there,” he added 


comfortingly to the mother. 
her 
better let 
Lord! why, 


* Will you 
Better let 
the 


make swallow it? 
And 
we had three swallowed rings 
at the Denver Olio, and I got ‘em all safe 
within ten 


me 


me. here's emetic, 


back time of 
** You go away,” said Mrs. 


Brewton to me, 


minutes after 
swallowing.” 
and tell them our nomi- 
nations.” The mothers sympathetically 

poor little Aqua, saving to 

“She's a child!” 
‘Sure indeed the man- 


‘Sure in- 


surrounded 

each other: beautiful 
* But 

had their turn.” 
been 


she is!” 
na-feds has 
deed they've 
forth, while I 
voting table. 
the 


speech, some 


and so 
to the 
The musie paused for me, 
crowd 


recognized,” 
was to retire 
and as cheered small 
one said, ** And now what 
are you going to do about me?” 


my 


It was 
Bosco Grady back again, and close be- 
hind him Cuba. They had escaped from 
Mrs. Brewton’s eye and had got me alone. 
But I pretended in the noise and cheer- 
I noticed 
a woman hurrying out of the tent, and 
hoped Aqua was not in further trouble— 
she still 
Then the 
thanked us in 


ing not to see these mothers 


was surrounded, I could see. 


orator made silence, 
the 
Rincon, and proposed our candidates be 


voted on by acclamation, 


some 


names of Sharon and 


This was done. 
Reese Mo- 


ran ina solid roar, and Sharon voted for 


Rineon voted for Sharon and 


Rineon and Horace Boyd in a roar equal- 
ly solid. So now each had a prize, and 
the whole place was applauding happily, 
and the band was beginning again, when 
the mothers with Cuba and Bosco jumped 
up beside me on the platform, and the 
sight of them produced immediate silence. 

‘*There’s a good many here has a 
right to feel satisfied,” said Mrs. Grady, 
looking ‘and 

But if this meeting 
is through with its business, I 
ean tell it that it ain't 


orable, it ain't 


about, they're welcome 


to their feelings. 
thinks it 
not if it acts hon- 
Does those that have had 
their chance and those that can take home 
their prizes expect us 6-month mothers 
come here for nothing? Do they expect 
[| brought my Bosco from Rincon to be 
insulted, and him the pride of the town?” 
‘Cuba is known to Sharon,” spoke the 
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other lady. ‘‘ I'll say no more.” ** Jump 
ing Jeans!’ murmured the orator to hin 
self. *‘ 1 can’t hold this train much lone 
er,” said Gadsden. ‘*She’s due at Lords 
burg now.” ‘‘ You'll have made it uy 
by Tueson, Gadsden,” spoke Mrs. Brew 
ton, quietly, across the whole assem) 
from the manna department. ‘As fo 
towns,’ continued Mrs. Grady, that thir 
anything of a baby that’s only got thi 
teeth Ha! ha!” laughed Cuba's m« 
ther, shrilly. Teeth! Well, we're n 
proud of bald babies in Sharon.’ Bo 
was certainly bald. All the men wes 
looking wretched, and all the women we 
growing more more like 
Moreover, they were separating into t 
bands and taking their husbands wit 
them — Sharon 


and 


eagles 


and Rineon drawing to 
opposite parts of the tent—and what was 
coming I cannot say; for we all had 
A third woma 
bringing a man mounted the platforn 


think of something else. 


It was she I had seen hurry out. ‘ My 
name's Shot-gun Smith,” said the man, 
very carefully, ‘“‘and I'm told you've 
reached my case.” He was extremely 


good-looking, with a blue eye anda blond 
mustache, not above thirty, and was try 

ing hard to be sober, holding himself with 
dignity. “Are you the judge?” said h: 
Well—” I began. ‘* N-not guilty 
your honor,” said he. At this his wif 
anxious. ‘S -self- 
slowly continued; ** told 
ready.” ‘‘Why, Rolfe!” exclaimed his 
wife, touching his elbow. ** Don’t you 
ery, little woman,” said he. This come 
out all right. Where ’re the witnesses: 

“Why, Rolfe! Rolfe!” She shook him as 
you shakeasleepy child. ‘* Now see here,” 
said he, and wagged a finger at her affec 
tionately, ‘‘ you promised me you'd ot 
cry if I let you come.” ‘* Rolfe dear, it's 


tome. 
looked defence,” hi 


you once ai 


not that to-day; it’s the twins.” ‘It’s 
your twins, Shot-gun, this time,” said 


many men’s voices. ‘* We acquitted vou 
all right last month.” ‘* Justifiable homi 
cide,” 
ber?” 


said Gadsden. ‘* Don’t you remem 
“Twins?” said Shot-gun, drowsily 
“Oh, ves, mine. Why—”’ He opened 
on us his blue eyes that looked about as 
innocent as Aqua Marine's, and he grew 
more awake. Then he blushed deeply 
face and forehead. ‘*I was not coming 
to this kind of thing,” he explained. 
‘But she wanted the twins to get some 
thing.” He put his hand on her shoul 
I done a 


der and straightened himself. ** 
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I struck this 
her shoulder. 
Mareh a 
first 


p of prospecting before 


said 


hes 


iim,” he, patting 

We married 
It’s our first 


got last vear. 
he turned to 


‘it's our 


first 
irst 
You 


how let’s fo 


ne With a confiding smile 
dividend, judge ” ** Rolfe! 
**And 


1 
he deciared, with 


I never! 
come right down.” 
prize,” 
ding pleasantness. 


get a his con 
remember now! 


I remember! They claimed twins was 


And ] 


me to 


varred. kicked down the bars 


lake those twins. They're not 
amed yet, judge. After they get the 
we'll name them fine 
good as any they got any where 
Asia, Africa 


sh they was boys. 


rize names, as 
Europe, 
anywhere. My gracious! I 


Come on, judge! 
You and me ‘ll go give ‘em a prize, and 
then we'll drink to ’em.” He lugged me 
suddenly and affectionately, and we half 
But Gadsden as sud- 

denly caught him and righted him, and 
Mrs. Smit] 
“Tm 

idea he was 
‘*Not at all,” 
I said; ‘‘notatall!’ Under many circum- 
stances I should have delighted in Shot- 
cun’s society. 


fell down the steps. 


e proceeded to the twins. 
ooked at me helplessly, saying: 
had 
coing to be that gamesome.” 


iat sorry, sir! I no 


He seemed so utterly sure 
iat, now he had explained himself,every- 
ody would rejoice to give the remaining 
medal to his little girls! But Boseo and 
iba had not idle. Shot-gun did 
not notice the spread of whispers, nor feel 
the divided and jealous currents in,the 


been 


air as he sat and, in expanding good-will, 
talked himself almost sober. To entice 
im out there was no way. Several of 
iis friends had tried it. But beneath his 
nnocence there seemed to lurk something 
and J 
holding the box this last time. 


den relieved 


vary, about 
But Gads- 
count began. 
‘Shot-gun is a splendid man,” said he, 
‘‘and he has trailed more train - robbers 
than any deputy in New But 
he has seen too many friends to-day, and 
is not quite himself. when he fell 
down that time I just took this off him.” 
He opened the drawer, and there lay a six- 
and go,” 
Gadsden; ‘‘ but he’s thinking that hard 
about his twins not missed it yet. 
*Twould have been the act of an enemy 
to leave that on him to-day.—Well, d’you 
say!” he broke off. ‘‘ Well, well, well!” It 
was the tickets we took out of the box 
that set him exclaiming. I began to read 
them, and saw that the agent was no 


grew apprehensive 


me as our 


Mexico. 


So 


shooter. was touch said 


he's 
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mere politician, but a 
Aq la Marine had a solid vote ] 
bered 


and 


His 
remen 
Bosco 


Rineon 


statesman. 


extreme 
This 
bitterly 


his 
Cuba. 


Sharon 


praise of both 


had set ana 
other. 
remembered Aqua 
Marine town, unable 
to bear the idea of the other's beating it, 
had the 

209 Shot-gun and his wife had 
voted for their twins. 


against each 


his modesty about 


Of course. Each 
voted for manna- fed, who had 
votes. 
I looked towards 
the manna department, and could see that 
Aqua Marine was placid once more, and 
Mrs. Brewton 

fore her 


was dancing the ring be 
L announced the 

‘What!’ said 
Shot-gun Smith; and at that sound Mrs 
Brewton stopped dancing the ring He 
the 
ner,’ said Gadsden, quickly pointing to 
the Manna Exhibit ** What!’ 
Smith again; they quit 
that hammer-headed son-of-a-gun He 
whirled around. The men stood ready, 
and the women fled shrieking and cower 


eves. I hope 


returns in a firm voice. 


strode to our table. ‘ There's Wil 


shouted 


‘and me for 


ing to their infants in the booths. ‘*Gen 


tlemen ! cried 


Look here 


Gentlemen Gadsden 
‘don't hurt him! And from 
the drawer he displayed Shot-gun’s wea 
pon. They understood in a second, and 
calmly watched the enraged and disap 
pointed Shot-gun. 

He saw how he had 
men, and he stood in the middle of the 


But he was a man. 


frightened the wo 


floor with eyes that did not at all resen 
“Tm 


l hope ive 


ble Aqua Marine’s at present. 


right now, boys,” he said. 
harmed no one. Ladies, will you try and 
forget about me making such a break? It 
got ahead of me, I guess; for I had prom 
little He stopped 
and then his eye fell upon the 
manna department. ‘I don't 
I'm not after 
Ud not accept one from a gold 
that 


wholesale 


the 
himself; 


ised woman 
guess 
like one thing much now. 
prizes. 
bug-combine-trust 
around stuffing 

into our children’s systems. 
are not manna-fed. 

as nature intended. 


comes sneaking 
concoctions 

My twins 
My twins are raised 

Perhaps if they 
were swelled out with trash that acts like 
baking-powder, they would have a medal 
too—for I notice he has made you vote 
way pretty often this afternoon.” I 
the agent at the end of the 
look very queer. said sey- 
eral think Pll clear out his boxes,” 
said Shot-gun, with rising joy. ‘‘I feel 
like I’ve got to do something before I go 


his 
saw room 


‘*That’s so!” 
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home. Come on, judge!’ He swooped 


towards the manna with a yell, and the 
men swooped with him, and Gadsden and 
I were swooped with them. Again the 
women But Mrs. Brewton 
stood out before the boxes with her curl 
and her chintz. 

‘*Mr. Smith,” said she, ‘‘ you are not 
going to do anything like that. You are 
going to behave yourself like the gentle- 
man you are, and not like the wild beast 
that’s inside you.” Never in his life be- 

Shot - gun 
manner, 


shrieked. 


fore, probably, had been ad 
and he too 
became hypnotized, tixing his blue eyes 
upon the strange lady. ‘‘I do not believe 
in patent foods for children,” said Mrs. 
Brewton. **We agree on that, Mr. Smith, 
and Lam a grandmother, and I attend to 
what my grandchildren eat. But this high- 
ly adroit young man has done you no 
harm. If he has the prizes, whose doing is 
that, please?) And who paid for them? 
Will you tell me, please?) Ah, you are all 
silent!” And she croaked melodiously. 
‘* Now let him and his manna go along. 
But I have enjoyed meeting you all, and 
I shall not forget you And, Mr. 
Smith, I want you to remember me. Will 
you, please?” She walked to Mrs. Smith 
and the twins, and Shot 
her, entirely hypnotized. 
to me 


dressed in such a 


soon. 


-gun followed 
She beckoned 
**Your judge and I,” she said, 
‘consider not only your beautiful twins 
worthy of a prize, but also the mother 
and father who can so proudly claim 
them.”’ She put her hand in my pocket. 
‘*These cat's - eyes,” she said, 

wear, and think of 
who presents them.” 


‘you will 
the judge 
She placed a brace- 
let on each twin, and the necklace upon 
Mrs. Smith’s ‘Give him 
den’s stuff,” she whispered to me. 
you shave yourself, sir?” said I, 
ing out the Stropine. ‘' Vaseline and 
ground will last your life. 
Rub the size of a pea on your strop and 
spread it to an inch.” I placed the box in 
Shot-gun’s motionless hand. ** And now, 
Gadsden, we'll take the train,” said Mrs. 
‘‘Here’s your lunch! Here's 
your wine!” said the orator, forcing a 
basket me. ‘I don’t know what 
we'd have done without you and your 
mother.” 


me and 


neck Gads- 
Die 


tak- 


shells, and 


Brewton. 
upon 


A flash of indignation crossed 
Mrs. Brewton’s face, but changed to a 
smile. ‘‘ You’ve forgot to 
exclaimed 
finding his voice. 


name my 


girls!” 


Shot-gun, suddenly 
‘Suppose you try 
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that,” said Mrs. Brewton to me, a trifle 
viciously. ‘Thank you,” I said to 
Smith. ‘*Thank you. I—” ‘‘ Something 


handsome,” he urged. ‘‘ How would Cyy 
thia do for one?” I suggested. 


**Shuceks. 
no! 


I've known two Cynthias. Y 
don’t want that?” he asked Mrs. Smit}, 
and did not at all. ‘Something 
extra, something fine, something not 
stale,” said he. I looked about the roon 
There was no time for thought, but n 
eye fell once more upon Cuba. This 
minded me of Spain, and the Spanis} 
and my brain leaped. ‘*I have them 
cried. Armada’ and ‘ Loyola 
‘That’s what they're named!” said Shot 
gun,** write it for us.” And I did. Onc 
more the band played, and we left then 
all calling, 


i 


she 


Good-by, ma’am. Good-by 
judge,” happy as possible. The train was 
soon going sixty miles an hour throug 
the desert. We had passed Lordsburg 
San Simon, and were nearly at Benson 
before Mrs. Brewton and Gadsden (whi 
she made sit down with us) and I finish 
ed the lunch and champagne. ‘I won 
der how long he'll remember me?” muss 
Mrs. Brewton at Tucson, where we were 
on time. *‘ That woman is not worth on 
of his boots.” 

Saturday afternoon, May 6.— Nea 
Los Angeles. I have been writing al 
day, to be sure and get everything in 
and now Sharon is twenty-four hours 
ago, and here there are roses, gardens, and 
many nice houses at the way-stations 
Oh, George Washington, father of you 
country what a brindled litter have you 
sired! 

But here the moral reflections begin 
again, and I copy no more diary. Mrs 
Brewton liked my names for the twins 
‘They'll pronounce it Loyéla,” she said, 
‘and that sounds right lovely.”’ Later she 
sent me her paper for the Golden Daug)h- 
ters. It is full of poetry and sentiment 
and all the things I have missed. 
wrote that if she had been sure the agent 
had helped Aqua Marine to swallow tlie 
ring, she would have let them smash his 
boxes. And I think she was a little in 
love with Shot-gun Smith. But what « 
pity we shall soon have no more Mrs 
Brewtons! The causes that produced 
her —slavery, isolation, literary tenden 
cies, adversity, game blood—that combi- 
nation is broken forever. I shall speak 
to Mr. Howells about her. She ought to 
be recorded. 


She 


| | 
| 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


BY 


HE Mediterranean Orient has never 
Not only 

did the earliest of religious seers and 
psalmists make it famous, but 
and historians have their best 
consideration since men began to travel 
and to write. No portion of this small 
corner of the earth has managed to cen- 
tre upon. itself much attention as 
Egypt. The praises of the old, old land 
of the Pharaohs have been sung and its 
wonders marvelled at by lettered men 
from Herodotus to Mark Twain. Both 
of these gentlemen told stories amusing 
if not strictly true, and the latier has left 
an impress upon the minds of the people, 
donkey-boys in particular, with which no 
Von. C.—No. 6 —25 


been without its prophets. 


tourists 


given it 


so 


CHALMERS 


ROBERTS 


writer, ancient or modern, can hope to 
But without exception these 
have all written of historic Egypt and 
its modern appurtenances. By appurte 
nances [ mean the fellah-boys who push 
and pull you up the pyramids, or the jolt- 
ing little donkeys which become for your 


compete. 


needs religious pilgrims to old mosque 
doors, or form a desert caravan to tombs 
They have written 
mainly of Cairo, of its bazars and beggars 
and yashmak minarets 
and muezzins, of its crooked streets and 
still more crooked salesmen 


of prehistoric kings. 


beauties, of its 

in short, of 
the tinselled, jingling life so full of color 
and so attractive to Occidental eyes. But 
all of that is the Cairo of vesterday. 


| 
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There is a Cairo of to-day whieh is fast 
p ishing the old aside, if not comple tely 
overwhelming it And this has little to 
do with tombs or pyramids; neither does 
it concern itself with bazars or mosques 
It desires and demands only the most 
modern factors and foibles of civilization. 
Right into the heart of the Egypt of the 
Pharaoh and the Caliph it is pushing all 
that the West ealls its triumphs of mod- 
ern living. This Cairo began under Is 
mail Pasha, but only during the last 
eighteen years, since the British occupa 
tion, has its strength become so notice 
able or its permanence been assured. It 
has built a new and constantly growing 
city along the banks of the Nile, as differ 
ent from the old portion of the town as 
if separated by thousands of leagues. In 
fact, to know these two cities side by side 
is to know the meeting place of the pres- 
ent and the past, for, like the people who 
live in them, they are the products of the 
latest and the earliest times 

The inhabitants of the new city, in 
cluding the visitors concerned in its af 
fairs, make far fewer visits in a vear to 
the ancient monuments at their doors 
than do the hurried tourists of the pass 
ing multitude. What remains of the 
older Cairo is fast becoming a deception 
and a mockery. The pitiful struggle to 
convince the puggarahed * tourist on 
Shepheard’s veranda that he has found 
the heart of the East deceives no one who 
knows his Orient well. The bespangled 
fakirs who disport themselves in front of 
and in the neighborhood of this great 
tourist resort look about as much like 
the real thing as the fortune-telling gvp 
sies at a charity fair resemble the true 
waifs of Romany in their rags and ram 
bling vans. if you are going to Cairo 
for the first time and for a short while, 
by all means go to Shepheard’s or the New 
Continental; for even if it does not de 
ceive, the passing show will interest and 
amuse you. But if you are to stay for 
some time, and expect to mingle with 
the wonderful grand monde which now 
claims winter Cairo for its own, go then 
to the Savoy, or the Angleterre, or the 
Ghezireh, and you will seareely know 
that Cook’s tourists or German-American 
steamship excursions exist. Life in this 
new Cairo has almost wholly escaped the 
chronicler. Whatever has been written 
The 

wi 


> puggarah is the flowing white hat-searf 
with i 


ich all raw tourists bedeck themselves 


about modern Egypt for the most part 
concerns the political paradox unfolded 
there. But the new growth has been as 
interesting socially as politically. Only 
extended notice could do justice to its 
many lights and shadows. At least brief 

ly some may be brought to view, show 

ing the queer marriage which results when 
East and West meet. For in spite of its 
outward transformation, the Egypt of to 

day still in many ways answers to the 
description of the father of history. He 

rodotus said it was pre-eminently the land 
of paradox and mystery, the land where 
all rules worked backwards. 

Cairo is for many reasons the most 
convenient meeting-place for people from 
the four corners of the globe. It is stil] 
within the domain of the Grand Turk 
And that domain, if it has lost its old 
time terror, still retains all the inter 
est which surrounded it when Vienna 
trembled or Lady Mary Montagu wrote 
Without the difficulty of obtaining per 
mission to leave home, bold young sub 
jects of the Sultan may and do come to 
Cairo frequently. Further than this, the 
daughters of the Prophet, strietly forbid 
den to leave the contines of the empire, 
may also cross the sea and view the won 
ders of the West to be seen at the capital 
of the Padishah’s chief dependeney. Then 
in these days the city is almost on the line 
of travel to and from the Far East. Few 
of those who journey leisurely fail to 
break the long voyage to India by a rest 
under the shadow of the pyramids. This 
Indian contingent is made more promi- 
nent by the fact that England has drawn 
from that great civil service school many 
of the men who have made modern 
Egypt. They and their associations 
bring to Cairo a constant touch of Ind 
ian color. Never a season passes but 
that some two or three Oriental mag 
nates, with all their gorgeous suites, are 
not lionized and feasted while going or 
returning from visits of homage to their 
Great White Empress in the West. 

The wealth of old Egypt, as well as 
much of its culture, has always been in 
the hands of resident Greeks and Syrians. 
To be as rich as a 
and from what on: 
Cairo they might 


“is a proverb, 

vs of their life in 
justly be taken as 
an example of good living. When the 
French under Napoleon won the Battle 
of the Pyramids, they won more than the 
temporary rewards of tie victory. From 


i 
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that day until the 
downfall of Ismail 
Pasha, French in 
fluence was pre 
dominant. Even 
since the English 
came this influence 
is still very notice 
able. The Cairene 
vorid is Parisian 
rather than Bel 
gvravian. French 
is the language of 
the government as 
well as of society. 
It is amusing to 
hear everywhere 
at tea and = at 
dinner the Augli- 
can atrocity which 
passes for the Gal 
lic tongue, and it 
is much more so 
to see the British 
members of the 
Egyptian govern- 
ment write all of 
ficial communica 
tions to one anoth 
er in the French 
of Eton and of Ox- 
ford. 

For many vears 
this mixture of 
Orient and Ocei 
dent has proved 
most attractive to 
travellers. And 
in proportion as 
Americans came to 
be the greatest trav- 
ellers in the world, 
their winter colo 
uy on the banks 
of the in- 
creased. As far 
back as 1876 this 
Was sufficiently 
strong to compel 
the government 
at Washington to 
join in the estab- 
lishment of the 
mixed tribunals— 
courts for the pro- 
tection of the rights 
of foreigners under 
the Turkish capit- 
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British occupation it has continued to 
grow both as to permanent and transient 
members. To Americans seeking a win 
ter abroad, the amusement world in Cairo 
is much more attractive, as well as much 
less exclusive, than that of the Riviera, or 
even that of Rome. 


There is, in facet, a 


great hotel colony in Cairo, very much 
like those only to be found at American 
Aside from its historic and Ori- 
ental associations—and these enter little 
the life of the resident visitor- 


resorts, 
an 
American there might imagine himself in 
St. Augustine. Each great hotel gives a 
weekly dance, to which guests from all 
the and even those who 
have permanent residences in the city 
give dinners in the hotels. 


others come: 
One is con 
tinually surprised at the number of vis 
itors One sees from the farther West, and 
the important part they play in the Eeyp 
tian winter world. 

But for the last fifteen vears a steadily 
British influence 
haus poured into and over all this strange 
commingling of peoples. The political 
of England in Egyptian 
affairs has not only made the English 
coutingent dominant, but the army of 
occupation, for the most part quartered 
in Cairo, makes it often call to mind an 
English garrison town, This military 
aspect is made more noticeable by an 
order that no soldier shall be seen abroad 
after nightfall except in uniform. The 
order was intended to secure the good 
But its 
effect reaches as well the higher ranks 


increasing stream of 


participation 


behavior of privates on leave. 


of life, and fills every hotel and evening 
party with the brilliant glitter of the good 
Queen's red and blue and gold. It is this 
3ritish colony which has given founda 
tion, shape, and discrimination to the 
world of fashion. Before it there was only 
a reckless commingling of the scattered 
Now there are rank and order 
fixed to 


of 


elements 


and even barriers, 


which a 


overcome 
certain amount fitness and 
social standing is required. 

Cairo used to be called the heaven of 
exiles. It is less and less so every Vvear. 
Each season brings visitors of more im- 
portance, and with them comes each year 
what may be called a more rarefied social 
atmosphere. But there still remains much 
And many old-time 


favorites still hold high position, although 


of the old spirit 


stories are told about them which seem 


necessarily romances, even where one is 
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expecting to meet Haroun-al-Rashid him 
self. There is quite a world of people 
And, what is more to the 
point, also many people with presents 
With the commingling of mauy nation 
alities there will natarally be many and 
various codes of conduet. 


with pasts 


Rules one is 
used to see rigidly enforced must tind 
some relaxation The 
unique and very amusing. 


here. result is 
The like of 
it is not to be seen elsewhere on earth. 
Save for its religion, the court of the 
Khedive might profit by all of this sur 
rounding activity and become one of the 


gayest of social rallying points. As it is, 
it has but a minor position in the Cairo 


great world. The real court has been 
rather at the British ageney, where, up 
to the time of her regretted death, Lady 
Cromer was a kind but 
social destinies. 


firm arbiter of 
It was not a question of 
whom the Khedive or the princely harem 
received,  ** Was she or was she not on 
Lady Cromer’s visiting list?” And there 
are to-day attractive women in Cairo, 
wives of officials or of the haute finance, 
who find doors still closed in their faces. 
because Lady the line 
them. Of course social accept 


Cromer drew 
against 
ance or exclusion is always a thing of 
chance and mystery, and one invariably 
has opportunity to wonder why this one 
is received and that one repulsed. But 
it isa well-known fact that men, even if 
they are princes, cannot give full social 
standing to aspirants. And in Egypt there 
are no princesses visible. The debonair 
brother and the cousins of the Khedive 
are very popular, and occupy a proper 
place in society; but their favor cannot 
open for many of their friends the closed 
doors of social citadels. 

The Khedive is perhaps partially the 
cause of the unimportant part which the 
court plays socially. He does not impress 
one as a man of good-humor, or one who 
He is 
more given to pondering over his polit 
ical wrongs, and to grieving over what he 
considers the injured prestige of his posi 
tion. If he really cared. in spite of a 
womanless court he could make Abdeen 
Palace the centre of a much more generous 
hospitality. The Western world has heard 
much of the Khedive’s balls; but they are 
of rare occurrence, and the general con 
ception of them very erroneous, The error 


enjoys amusements of any kind. 


is perhaps due to a painting very popular 
some years ago, So popular as to pass 


j 
a 


KHEDIVES BALL 


AT THE 


Le | 
\ 


PRINCE MEHEMED ALI 


through many stages of copying, eugrav- 
ing, and lithographing, in which betur 
baned and white-bearded sheiks of the 
desert were seen in a ball-room in a com 
pany of all manner of ravishing Western 
beauties. The contrast was more pict 
uvesque than truthful. The fact is that 
few sheiks come to the balls, that fewer 
still of these could converse with the 
Christian beauties if they so desired, and 
that most of those present go home very 
early, leaving the ball to resemble a sim 
ilar funetion in any European capital. 
lhe tarboosh, or red fez, on the men’s 
heads is about all that remains indicative 
of the place and the princely host. The 
harem is there, it is true, but is only 


vaguely seen The musie baleony Is 
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supported by a | 

of pillars aero 
an end of the bal 
room, Bet wee) 
these, sereens o 
white lace curtain 
are hung, and be 
hind them, in th: 
dark, sits the ha 
rem. Only the 
olitter of eves an 
of jewels can by 
seen in the dar] 
ness, or the low tit 
ter of voices heard 
as Vou pass DN 
For no man would 
be so impolite as 
to stop in front of 
the screens, and 
he did, he would 
be motioned on by 
the sentinel eu 
nuchs patrolling 
there. These bal/s 
are very well done 
and amusine—but 
exactly such 
balls would be 
wherever the pre 
dominating num 
ber of men are in 
uniform. The Khe 
dive receives. the 
guests, and takes 
out to a bountiful 
supper the doyene 
of the diplomatic 
corps —if he likes 
her. Sometimes 
he has been so un 
gallant as to prefer younger and more 
beautiful ladies, and the poor doyéne has 
had to content herself with a lesser mem 
ber of the reigning house. Invitation is 
restricted to those who have been pre 
sented at court, and presentation to those 
who are eligible for a similar distinetion 
at home. 

In the case of Americans, diserimina 
tion, if there is any, rests mainly with 
the consul- general, who has to exercise 
much ingenuity in satisfying all of thie 
demands for presentation. With men the 
ceremeuay is but an informal visit to the 
Khedive at Abdeen Palace, introduetions 
being made by the diplomat. Similarly 
ladies are taken by the wife of their 
com ul-general to the residential palace 
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f Koubbeh, where they are received by 
ve Khediviah and the Khediviah meévre. 
reception is a little more state. 
| remember an account given some years 
ago by a jiady who had been presented, 
together with several of her country wo- 
men, by the wife of a former American 
The two Egyptian la- 
Both 
elaborate evening costumes, although it 
was early afternoon. The Dowager was 
said to be still a very handsome woman, 
well fitted to grace any court, and very 
fluent in polite French conversation. The 
younger lady was very much after the 
Eastern ideal of fleshy dark beauty, and 
unable to speak a foreign tongue with 
any facility. My informant had only 
joined the party of her countrywomen en 


eonsul - general. 


dies were seated on a dais. wore 


route, and had not, it seems, enjoyed the 


instructions given by the then independent 


aud unconventional head of the Ameri 


can agency. She 
had been present 


ed at other courts, 
so when her name 
was announeed to 
the 


ed princesses, she 


various seat- 


curtsied low and 
returned best 
she could the easy 


felicitations of the 
She noticed 
with some surprise 
that 
companions made 


elder. 


none of her 
any manner of bow 
whatever to Egyp 
lian royalty. Upon 
inquiry she disco, 
that the in 
structions given to 
the at 
the consulate-gen 
eral ad 
vised against any 
hinging the 
whereby 
sover 


ered 
candidates 
strongly 


of 
knee,” 

American 
eiguty would seem 
subordinated to 
Egyptian princeli 
It 


to 


hess always 


seemed me as 
if the consul-gen 
eral had turned the 
royal harem 
a kind 


into 
peep- 


of 
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show, for if one did not acknowledge its 
rank, What excuse was there for the VISIL? 

The Egyptian harem is, of course. far 
more free than its Turkish counterpart 
The that their 
and daughters attend a great publie ball, 


mere suggestion wives 


even as spectators, would move true **old 
Turks” to the greatest indignation. In 


Cairo the harem also attends the Khediv 

ial opera-house, again in darkened boxes 
behind lace curtains. But both at the op 
era and the ball ladies who are on terms 
of any intimaey with the princely house 
hold are received behind the curtains. and 
exchange the gossip of the hour, in which, 
it 


said, the harems are surprisingly 
During 


informed the 


the season 


TOMMY 


ATKINS TAKES AN AIRING 
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roval ladies have regular days at home, 
vhen they receive their friends, both na- 
tive and foreign. day one 
sees many handsome veiled beauties go 


On such a 


ig and coming in broughams, of which 
ie blinds are by no means as closely 
iwn as they are in Constantinople. 
The Khedive’s brother, Prince Mehem 
ed Ali, is the social light of the reign- 
ng house. He has a separate establish- 
nentina fashionable quarter of the town, 
here he entertains modestly but very 
jleasantly. He is quite handsome and 
unassuming. Most at with 
iis horses, he often drives a handsome 
coach filled with friends, and is an ex- 
pert in the management of the double 
‘ins. At other times he goes about in 


ery home 


what has come to be the typical Cairene 
conveyance—a dog -cart, with only one 
centleman in attendance and a groom 
in quiet livery. Vrai garcon de Paris, 
lie is said to be happiest when in the 
he can escape even the slight 
restraint which his position at home 
imposes, and, leaving behind alike his 
royalty and his tarboosh, enjoy himself 
thoroughly on the boulevards or in the 
Champs Elysees. He is quite the hero of 
all young girls who stay for any time 


spring 


in Cairo, and none of them ever seem 
to find him disappointing. To be invited 
to one of his parties is not only quite an 
honor, but is sure to be productive of 
entertainment. There may be a vaude- 
ville after dinner, or, as once during the 
past season, you will be told to come in 
clothes, and will taken after- 
wards for donkey-rides through Cairo by 
lamp-light. Until a son was born to his 
brother last winter he was heir to the 
throne, a position from which he was 
doubtless very glad to escape. He is 
wise enough to’ see that the little power 
which remains to the office does not out- 
weigh its responsibilities, and makes ordi- 
nary pleasuring very difficult. He would 
soon have been compelled to marry, a 
step in itself always distasteful to popular 
princelings. In character he seems the 
very opposite of his brother. For in- 
stance, all good Mussulmans wear large 
tarbooshes, fitting well down over the 
head. 


street be 


It seems to be considered a sign 
of conservatism. The Khedive’s 
full that it reaches almost to 
Mehemed Ali’s is at least two sizes too 
small, and is always perched on one side 
of his head. It gives him the appearance 
No. 595.—26 


is so 
his ears. 
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of some sprightly dark cockatoo with a 
red tuft or comb 

The uneles and cousins of the Khedive 
are also to be met with everywhere in 
the Prince 
Bey most freq iently. 


society, Izzet 


These are very dig 


Hussein and 
nified representatives of Egyptian royal 
ty. The latter particularly has the rep 
utation of being a true type of the Old 
World beau, with an eye for beauty and 
a taste for good cooking only to be per 
fected One 
finds in these Egyptian princes true men 
of the world, in many ways sympathetic 
and congenial. 


by long years of practice. 


That other and more potential court at 


Cairo-—the British agency is still in 
mourning for her who was so long its 
head. Ifthe record which Lord Cromer 


has made in Egypt is unique and almost 
more remarkable than that made by any 
other man in the world’s eye in the same 
period, his wife left behind her, in her 
own sphere, a name and an influence 
equally rare and equally desirable. The 
long list of her good works has moved all 
of Egypt support a for the 
erection of a fitting and useful monument 
to her memory. 


to scheme 
To fill a trying social 
position as well as she did would be dif 
ficult for any suecessor. It is well per 
least, Lord 
Cromer remains in charge, with his young 


haps that, for some years at 


daughter to assist him, so that no com 
parisons will be necessary. The agency 
was the scene of constant hospitality dur- 
ing Lady Cromer’s life, and to be invited 
to its annual ball was much more a mark 
of social acceptance than to attend the 
official function at Abdeen Palace. 

Next in to the agency 
comes the home of the general command 
Here there 
frequent entertainment and an 
annual ball, given usually in one of the 
public halls because of lack of room in 
the official This latter, now 
far down in the business portion of the 
town, 


social station 
ing the army of occupation. 


is also 


residence. 


is soon to be moved into newer, 
more commodious quarters. 

even 
here socially than in other 


For clsewhere there is a resi- 


The diplomatic corps is more 
prominent 
capitals. 

dent society, which serves as a founda- 
tion upon which diplomacy displays its 
In Cairo 
the corps is practically the foundation it- 
self. and is able to announce its decisions 
and dispense its favors with more than 


exclusive social pretensions. 
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ordinary prestige All aspirants for no- old gentleman, is very fond of 
receive the approval of and goes about indefatigab}y 
their own diplomatic représentatives. In | Here you have the basis upon 
t iv the corps receives a homage the great world rests. Now pou 
satis ts long-acquired van this during the winter season a 
QO sto its vounger mem number of visitors than £oO to aby « 
ne ot their whole careers. single place of winter residence, and 
I Oo ( r political situation have the queer jumble known as ( 
Eo nost the representatives of society In point of numbers t 
S are ! uldition to their titles lish are first—that is, Speaking of | 
suis - genera eaiied dip omatle with whom the res dents have Lo ai 
vents And this tinge of distinction is the hordes of tourists who swarm thre 


sisted upon hn an inverse ratio with with no other acq laintances than 


ee of the official Lad y paid ouides Next would come Ge rh 
( ! sed, in speaking of her hus French, and Americans, in about ec 
a s to call him the consul numbers. These fill the great resi 
venera But woe unto you if, in refer- tial hotels from Dece nber until A 
e to some of Lord Cromer’s lesser Thro wh their d ipl omats they are 
eues ou snouid use that title in duced to the world at large, and are 
ii oF ft nore pretentious one of in the whirl Shopping or a little gq 
omatic agent! Most of thediplomatie sight-seeing in the morning: lune 
epresentatives are well installed and very parties, tennis, polo, golf, or the rac 
Spitable, even in face of the unusual the early afternoon ; tea-time visits 
ind made upon them. The American dinner parties, with opera, musicales 
genev under President Me Kinley 's first dances to end the day. 
resentative, Mr. Harrison, was one of Churches are not too numerous in 
e most popular in town, both with its worldly town, where the mosque mina: 
owh country people and the foreigners so plentifull y point to heaven. T) 
o came thin its gates. Itis the head are two English churches. In the « 
One of the most attractive colonies in which is attended by the members of 
( ere are several members of the American agency a unique joint pra 
rts of e mixed tribunals who are is offered for the Queen and the Pi 
‘ ich liked in society Other American dent, which brings the Anglo-Ame) 
omes are founded upon the demands of alliance involuntarily to your mind. 1 
or business, and some of them are German Lutherans and Seoteh Pres 
haps more sought out than any other terians oce ipy together a chapel in 
official residences German consulate gardens. There i 
\fter diplomacy, the officers of the larg chapel in the American Bible Ho 
1 r and officials of the covernment used for all manner of evangelical s 
prominent part of the many col vices And of course there are mm 
e orld—the one in brilliant uniforms, Roman, Greek. Armenian. and Cop 
the other, on state oceasions, in the churches, for among the Christian vw 
ouline and the tarboosh. The lation these sects easily are the stro 
ormel Ss a queer single breasted frock English orthodoxy and ch irch fone se 
Oat, ¢ signed ior a ] State oceasions and a cood example to all Lue world, al d = 
3 n throughout the Ottoman Empire. day morning sees a general outpou 
Lhe tarboosth 1s ilkewise req iired, and ho- of worsh ppers, even if the rest of tl 


y iS more amusing than to see the day resembles a Continental rather t] 


discomfort and constraint with which the an English Sabbatl In the afterno: 

English officials in the Egyptian govern- there is usually a drive, with tea at t 

nent wear these outlandish clothes. Ghezireh or the Zoo Gardens. and lat: 


fhe high-born sons, and even the some fashionable entertainment. 
daughters, of Stamboul who visit Cairo Englishmen in town frequent the Tu 
each winter are generally to be seen Club. a prosperous organization in an un 
bout, the ladies, of course, within the prete ntious but comfortable home. E p 
nits of the harem. The Sultan’s high tians and foreigners who do not affili te 
commissioner, Ghazi Mouchtar Pasha, is with the English be long to the Kh \ 


he very pleasant head for this Turkish Club, which is much more adie! 
contingent. He is a brave and honest installed. All are united in the Khe 


divial Sporting Club at Ghezireh, whither 
all the world goes after luncheon to play 
volf, polo, or tennis, or else to attend the 
race meetings held under the auspices of 
the elub several times during the winter. 
\round this club centres the sporting 

e sure to follow English predominance. 
From it go out the most fascinating desert 
sunting and shooting parties. And if 
some interesting visitor comes for the first 
time to Egypt, camel - rides to the tombs 
of the kings at Sakkara or dahabeeyah 
parties up the river are organized. 

From this kaleidoscopie whirl come out 
many contrasts. The great pink-cheeked 
Englishmen, in all their physical perfee- 
tion, are much in contrast to the puny lit 
tle Egyptian effendis, who seek so studi- 
ously to copy their clothes and manners. 
One does not know yet just what are the 

venelits of education forthe Egyptian. It 
seems very apt to make the son of a splen- 
did patriarchal old sheik into a helpless 
little office-seeker at Cairo, not contentany 
onver with the customs of his home, and 
inable to quite fulfil the requirements of 
the higher order of things to which he as- 
pires. Still, he is often good-looking, and, 
if in the army, is quite a toast with many 
of the hotel belles. His cousin the Turk 
isa larger man, much better looking, and 
much more popular. With girls who are 
well advised there is some care in asso- 
ciation with the Egyptians, or what is 
known as the ‘‘tarboosh crowd,” and so 
they fall to the lot of the less well in- 
formed. There are always some pretty 
little girls from Leavenworth or Detroit 
to fill hotel gossips with horror, because 
they will go buggy-riding alone with 
Egyptian officers, and are likewise seen 
in the officers’ boxes at the opera, conspic- 
uous for beauty as well as for striking 
clothes. Any one who kuows the cir- 
cumstances can easily see that these little 
Daisy Millers mean no harm, that their 
buggy-rides in Cairo are but like those 
in Leavenworth or Detroit. But who 
could explain all this to Continental 
minds, or, in the face of such attractive 
beauty and sprightliness, could tie up Con- 
tinental tongues? 

One result of such an association was 
the marriage of a pretty little American 
with an Egyptian officer of good family. 
Even though they are said to be quite 
happy, the marriage seems a sad mistake. 
His world does not recognize her because 
she does not enter a harem, and hers con- 


a 
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siders her only one of the four wives 
which he is permitted by his Church to 
take. Her position is so anomalous and 
sad that it will require all possible devo- 
tion and kindness on his part to keep 
her contented. 

In addition to the terrible mélange of 
nationalities which one sees, there is even 
a more confusing state of affairs to be 
found in the assumed citizenship of many 
of the people who pass. You will be sur- 
prised to hear that this man, evidently 
Armenian, is an Austrian, or that one, so 
distinetly Syrian, is French. It was long 
a custom in the East for native Christians 
and Jews to put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Western nations against their 
Mohammedan governors. Where possible 
they visited foreign countries and took 
out full papers of citizenship, but other- 
wise they formally placed themselves un- 
der the protection of a certain consul, and 
were called protected citizens. It used to 
be said in Cairo that this population kept 
its citizenship at the most popular and 
hospitable consulate, and unhesitatingly 
put it off and on in the pursuit of this 
choice of protectors. So that aman you 
met as a German one year would be an 
Austrian next if there had been a change 
in representatives. This habit has gone 
further, and there are men you meet in 
the great world who have been, at differ- 
ent times, the honorary consuls of two 
different small European states. There 
is also one great lady, received every- 
where, who is said to have so desired to 
enter diplomacy that, being rich, she 
divorced herself from her husband and 
children and bought for a new husband 
the consulship of a small European coun- 
try. When, through’ some blunder, he 
lost this place, she is said to have passed 
him on, and to have formed an alliance 
with the then consul-general of another 
government. 

Such a society naturally abounds in 
curious and amusing titles. It is doubt- 
ful if the collection is to be equalled any 
where. Syrian and Greek princes are 
strange enough, even if they have some 
historic excuse. when sees 
good Americans masquerading under 
papal titles, and others with patents of 
nobility whieh come from even more 
doubtful dispensaries, one feels that sure 
ly the end has been reached. By far the 
most amusing of these dignitaries, and 
certainly the most decorative from a din 
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table mnt, are the Indian 

S$ ln thelr gorgeous robes and 

jewels lo have such a one to dinner 

! crowded hotel restaurant is to 
i e evening Ltriump 

\ i s bright nev 

as Old iand goes bv with 

a or } ty Nowhere is one busi 

thing, Every aay is 

i the iabors of pleasuring, 

s sated ith the same tiresome 

siness elst ere surely find in Cairo 

‘ s for forgetfulness Many 

parties tak nha leasant tinge of local 

st here are Arab dinners, where 

me eats eer tood with one’s fingers, 
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There are private vaudevilles wit] 
ern conjurers and dancers. And 
great world meets people there 

not care to know at home, so m 
more amusing does it find them. 1 
poor things, will not learn unt 

come to Paris or to London or to > 
York that they were only accepled a 


i the local amusements of the 


t when the summer doors of thei 
ter friends are closed in their faces 
should not be surprised, for the 
which amuses itself is a world 
easily forgets. It holds, and fro 
stand-point with much wisdom. tha 


remember is usually to regret. 


BROTHER TO SAINTS 


A STORY FROM SAKHALIN 


weary hours I had stood 


p headland that jutted out far 

»> The stormy seas For hours, wet 

and chilled to the marrow by the eold 
spray that fell all about me, I strained my 
eves to look through the banks of fog that 
rolled ip on the coast. Suddenly there 


floated across the white wall of mist the 
shado Vhich & passing steamer cast. 
Above the roar of the waters I heard the 
shriilscream ofa whistle: then the shadow 
from view, and I knew 
that the steamer had passed on, not dar 
ing in such weather to enter the tortuous 
‘hristmas dream was over, and 


I was ealled upon t 


} n to face the stern reality 


of another month of waiting in snow- 
bound Sak lin 

To some it { seem a small matter, 
when you e to spend your Christmas 
( he Sibe an coast, enveloped in the 


ogs of the northern Pacifie, whether the 
t in Vladivostok, the world 

at is to be, but which still lacks 
inhabitants, or in the convict settlement 
on Sakhalin, where I now stood. The 
dream of Christmas which I had until 


no thouglit to realize came to me one 
evening as I sat behind the stockade. I 
id just heard that the wires across Asia. 


alter many mishaps and many delays, 
had been opened from the Ural passes 
to the Pacific, from Vladivostok to St. 


STEPHEN 


BONSAI 


Petersburg, and my dream had bee 


send her a word of greeting that wi 


travel, by the power of the electric spa: 
twelve thousand miles in a few ho 
across the yellow wastes and the da 
tundras of Siberia, over crowded Euro; 
where many voices are heard, and und: 
the Atlantic to her home—to our hon: 
from which I had wandered. 

I knew that such a message as I co 
send under these circumstances wou 
have to be very conventional and cor 
monplace indeed to survive the m 
processes of transmission by overland wit 
and submarine cable that it would hav: 
to undergo. I knew it needs must b 
spelled out and puzzled over by many 
Tureoman and beetle-browed Kalmu 
before, on Christmas morning, some | 
tle blue coated Mercury would carry 
up the steps of her home, before it could 
reach my lady’s boudoir, and compel. 
only by the strategy of surprise, her eyes 
and perhaps her thoughts, to rest for 
fleeting moment upon the name of he: 
servant in far-away Siberia. 

But the dark shadow in the offing now 
faded out of sight altogether, and the 
whistle tooted ironically, ‘‘ Why did you 
not think to write when first the leaves 
began to fall and the days grew short?” 
“Ah, then I did not think: I did not 
know. But now—” And the breakers 
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dashing up < vainst the rock-bound coast 
‘ But now too late.” 
[ was growing maudlin and nota little 


seemed say, 


ashamed, which completely spoiled my 
i¢ht in this unusual sensation of unre 
ved 


the heavy arm of n 
sh 


sentimentality, when suddenly I 


1V friend the police 


spector upon my oulder, and heard 


s gruff friendly voice ‘Cheer 


and drive with 


up! 


nivict 
pot, and there perhaps you will realize 


me to the ec 


for 
en than to spend an unwilling month 


there are worse fates in store 


on desolate Sakhalin.” 
[In a few minutes—for the inspector had 
rought fast horses with him froma evrass 
suntry on the mainland—we reached the 
and 
obsequious turnkeys, we 


t 


pot, host 


soon, surr by a 
were pacing 
vn the corridors upon which the 


The iron gratings of the 
filled with 
They presented the most varied 
sortment of the races and types of the 
1uman family that I have seen, 
\mong them the Muscovites of the mu- 


pened doors 


ere curious faces as we 


issed. 
ever 


zlik class were in an infinitely small mi- 
nority. Every race of the conglomerate 
in 
saltic and yellow-haired 
uns from the archduchy; there were 
Chinamen and 


ins too, represented by 


empire was, however, evidence—Ger- 


mans from the 
and Mohamme- 
as widely differ 
Albanians and 
were 


Tartars, 


ent types as are the the 
Persians. There and 
Ruthenians, Jews of many tribes, Poles, 
Little. 


uiery 


Tureomans 


nd Russians Great and As we 


passed the ¢ the convicts 


along 
vould stand back from the grating, and 
rawing themselves rather 


lord- 


so we passed on 


up, 
shout, in chorus, ‘*‘ We wish 


sa 
your 
ships a good - evening,” 
until at the end of the corridor we came 
to the liberty-room, a larger and more 
comfortable galley,whose occupants were 
less strictly contined because they were 
time expired men, or those who had been 
pardoned out, and were only awaiting the 
starting of the next convoy to go to their 
homes. 

** There man among these 
liberty-men from whom you and I might 
take a lesson in patience,” said the in- 
spector. ‘‘I that I, the chief 
ruler of the convicts, am not worthy to 
touch the latchet of his shoe. He came 
here thirty years ago, sentenced by mis- 
take, and his life has gone in the time it 
has taken to correct this judicial error, and 


is a here 


confess 


TO 


SAINTS. 


10W he will have to wait here for his 
dom until 
voys no longer travel 


the spring 
he man closely while I speak 
it will do you good to have know 
The e 
Brother to Saints 


he 


as it has done mnvicts call 


the 
years 


me j 
for thirt 


endured the st 


bee 


has gma and 


borne up under the his 


suffering which 


unj ist sentence entalied, and no man 


heard pass his 


against those 


his liberty and 


vet one word i O 


I 
would 


pul 
and 


that in 


prevall God's done on 


earth as it in 
| follow 


standing 


heaven 


ed the 1n 


and saw 


spectol “ves 
somewhat behind the other time- 


expired men a little man worn 


weather-beaten face, a beard, 


fell 


met 


] 
bong 


and meek and inoffensive eves that 
submissively to the floor whe 
or crossed the gaze of another 

Dimitri 


[vanoviteh,” said the kindly 


police Inspector, as we wa red on past the 


liberty-room, ‘* we shall expect you down 


stairs in the warden’s house to take a cup 

of tea with your friends.” 

The time-expired man’s face flushed as 
answered “You kind. I 

out of place there, little father 

Your nobility, I shall stay here with the 

little We 


are very grateful to you al 


he 


would 


are too 


be 


brothers in the liberty-room 


for your kind 
ness.”’ 

But a few minutes later he appeared in 
the eustody of one of the wardens, and ; 


it had now grown dark he sat down with 
us under the lamp by t 


var, W 


he hissing Samo 
hich filled the room with its cheer 
ful spluttering noise 

My sympathy for this vietim of a judi 
cial error, or rather of the carelessness 
with which in former days administrative 
orders to transport people to Siberia were 
permitted to petty judge, quite 
overpowered me, and for a long time we 


front of the 


every 


sat there in perfect sile 
light of the lantern and 


samovar, the inspector puffing a 


nee in the 
vay at 
his big-bowled pipe, and the 
the threshold of 


fingers nervously, 


prisonel on 
freedom ty 
and down 
with a weak smile upon the well-serubbed 
and shining floor 

The was inter 
rupted by a turnkey, who came to the 
door and said, in a warning voice, ‘‘ Di- 


tehing 
1Lening 


] 
LOOKING 


embarrassing silence 


| 
itch 
him, 
n 
lips a word of anger 
I CC ho have robbed him of 
of the best years of his 
life, n 
doubt 
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mitri Ivanovitch, the hour of liberty is 
past.” 

‘Coming, coming, sichass, immediate 
ly. Your pardon,” he added, turning to 
the inspector and to me 

‘Sit still, Dimitri Ivanovitech. To- 

night you drink tea with me, and to-night 
you shall tell me the story of how you 
came to Sakhalin, and how you fared 
here before | came ; for soon you will be 
leaving us for good and aye, Dimitri 
Ivanoviteh.” 
* Willingly, little father,” he began. 
It was a sad story, but it ends so hap- 
pily that all is well, and I should be un- 
grateful indeed did I not love to tell of 
the great kindness with which all men 
have treated me. 


‘I married young and without money, 
and soon found that, as we say in Russia, 
the days of the poor are long and full of 
toil, but their nights are short. However, 
I was young and enterprising, full of am- 
bition and a desire for work, and I said I 
will go to the Eastern land, where money 
is cheap and labor prized and highly 
paid, and soon I will make a home in the 
new land and send for Paulovna; and 
she, good brave girl—she said she would 
wait, 

‘After some months’ travelling I 
reached Irkutsk, and began to look for 
work. I found that I was not only han- 
dicapped by the fact that I knew no one 
(and in Irkutsk they have learned to be 
distant with strangers), but also from the 
unfortunate circumstance—and how un- 
fortunate it was I really did not know 
until later—that in a fire which took 
place at an inn on the Great Moscow 
Road, from which I barely escaped with 
my life, I had lost all my papers of iden- 
tification.” For a moment he paused. 
His voice, which had been weak and 
quavering, now grew suddenly strong and 
full. I looked up with some surprise, 
and saw that his eyes were fixed in hum- 
ble adoration upon the sacred ikon on the 
wall. confess most humbly,” he 
said, ‘‘that there have been moments 
when I have despaired of His infinite 
goodness, when I have lost sight of the 
fact that His merey endureth forever; 
but now the wrong has been righted, the 
great white Tsar has given me back my 
freedom. Lam going home to Paulovna 
and to Holy Russia. My lack of faith has 
not been remembered against me, and 
God has shown His mercy and loving- 


kindness even unto me—a miserable sin 
ner.” His lips moved for some mo 
ments in silent prayer; then he resumed 
his story: 

‘One day, just as the outlook gr 
brighter and I was, as I thought, on | 
point of getting work, I was arrested « 
the street and clapped into prison. Thy 
charged me with being an escaped con 
viet. There was little evidence agains! 
me, and that was based upon mistake: 
identity; but I had no papers, and thi 
was held as proof conclusive that I was 
either a convict, as was charged, or that 
I had sold my papers—as was frequent], 
done—and so assisted in the escape o! 
some convict or vagabond travelling 
without a pass.” 

‘** Those were the days,” interjected th 
inspector, before the accompanying pho 
tograph had become a necessary part o! 
the passport,and, as Dimitri Ivanovitch 
points out, there were many abuses in the 
sale of papers, and where any one was de 
tected in this malpractice, the punishment 
meted out was swift, sweeping, and se 
vere.” 

* After a few days of inquiry the judge 
charged with the examination of my case, 
upon what evidence I never knew, found 
me guilty of the charge,and sentenced me 
to exile in Sakhalin for life, and I was 
sent on with the next convoy of convicts 
that passed through Irkutsk. I pleaded 
for a delay, for a revision, for but a lit 
tle time to write to secure evidence that 
would make my innocence clear; but 1)) 
probabilities were against me, I confess 
—and so I was sent on to Sakhalin. 

** Once here, the authorities treated me 
kindly and listened to what I had to say. 
They promised to write my story to Rus 
sia, and to ask that my case might be re 
opened for examination. They soon saw 
that I was harmless and inoffensive, and 
would work without the whip of the guard 
to goad me on; so in a few months I was 
paroled with a companion, and together 
we were sent up the coast to pick sea-weed 
and lichens on the rocks when the tide was 
out. Under a lareh-tree behind a great 
headland we built our cabin, and so the 
years of waiting began to go round—slow- 
ly at first, and then more swiftly. 

‘*My comrade was a sad and a hope- 


less man. He had been sentenced to 
exile for life, and from his sentence there 
was no appeal. We spent our even- 


ings together after the day’s work was 


“4 
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hered 
rarely opened his 


ype and the sacks of sea-weed gat 


and though 


word, 


ss to there was comfort 


Often at night 


against 


Sav a In 


s presence when the 


blew wildly headland 
the larch-tree under whie yur cabin 


ro at its 


Lilie 


he hh 


d strained and tugged away 


ts, as a ship in roadstead upon 


s anchor-cl us the roar the 


f and the wild eries of the birds over 
ad fil 


terror, I 
listen to the regwular 


led me with would turn 


breathing of my 
nrade, and then praise God that He had 
‘and so confidence 


left 


quite deserted 


His infinite mercy never me even 


I knew past all 
pro- 
ess would be revised and justice be done 


the darkest moments 
inner of doubting that in time my 
d my name cleared before all men. 
With every spring the hope of free- 
n that 
it was in the spring that, according 


never [torsook me grew strong, 


o our tickets of leave, we travelled down 
to Alexandrovsk to pass in review before 
How 


trembled always when my turn came to 


, inspector of the convict colonies. 


ss before the inspector's eyes! Once, 
remember, I thought 


I 


ere he stood. 


to hear him say, 
off 


free 


was vet a great w from 
‘You 
imitri Ivanoviteh 


me,’ I 


comrades 


ay 
are a man, 
has 
But 


tnen, as 


your pardon 


fell down on knees, 


ny 
raised me up, and 
a dream, I heard the inspector say 
As vet 
tri [vanoviteh, in 


we have heard nothing, 
regard to the re 
But I 
e good people in St. Petersburg are ex 
ining into the matter. the 


-the tehinovnik—are slow. 


sion of your sentence. know 


Only Ink 
Sut 


from them yet, and God's 


ngers 
shall hear 


istice be done.’ I had never given way 
o my feelings before, but this disappoint 
ent, this fall from the highest hopes to 
he deepest despair, was too much for me, 
so I stammered: ‘Thank you, little fath- 
er. Lam sure that everything that can 
e done is being done to have my case 
reopened 

*** Tt is hard, little brother. But I be- 
lieve you innocent, and that by the grace 
the Trinity the 
white Tsar right in the shall 
vail!’ 

“That winter was the brightest I ever 
spent. The days were not dark, nor yet 
nights cold. I was full of hopé. 
Only the signs of spring were slow in 
coming, or so they seemed to me in my 


only—it is hard 


of Blessed and 


end 


great 
pre- 


tne 


TO 


SAINTS. 


fever of impatience 


anadrovskK ana LOOK my 


sad line 
with 


aoor 


| Cou d hardly 


excitement 


SO 


} 
opened, a Ss 


The inspector who had been so kink 


dead, and the new on nothing 


tit 


about 


my case, but he said he would 


me 


tify 


etersburge 


‘I went 
far O 


eoncer 
home to t ky jut 
it into the sea that stormed and 
My comrade 


point 


rest 


He 


as al Vas 
me 
il nis day, 


ad 


and cast he 
his arms about me and covered my cheeks 
Then hie led ne W 


the shingle beac 


with kisses. ay out 
along 
in the lee of the promontory 
ended in a great cave, whic 


T) e 


b it as 


was filled with water 
eave were dry ho 
I could see that 


He led 


ledge and into the cave. 


tood there 


\ 


rapidly. me over 
‘It was perhaps because 


suddenly 


we came so 


from the twilight outside into 


the darkness of the cave, for when Yrvko 
took me by the arm and s}] vild 


ly, ‘ Look! 


puted 
nothing, 
only later, as my eyes grew accustomed 
to 
line of a rude raft built of 


Look cou d see 


the darkness, I mad: { ie dim out 
logs and rough 
ship timbers. 

He passed his hands lovingly over 
ogs. In his no fairer 


‘You 


he 


eves 
hed 


member the day a month ago, 


the rough 


Ship haa ever been iaune 


began, 


“when we sat upon Lue headland and 


watched the timbers as they vere ished 


As | 


made 


ashore from a wreck up the coast 
listened to the grinding noise they 
they 
rocks, 
** Men 
that 
death. 
the va 
From that moment | pi ined my eseca 


as vere tossed against 


the great 
to hear a 
died that 
may 


seemed yoice 


saving: 


have you might live, 


you escape living 


from your 


1] 
Shall these men have died 


sacrifice have been made in 


I embraced the God given opportunit 
Since then, while you slept, 1 have pass 
l every night upon the beach seouring 


for the Heaven-sent 1 


the 
that were ¢: 


coast moers 


ist up—not idly—by the sea. 
Dimitri Ivanoviteh, upon one of the tim 
mast, [ found lashed the 
man. Had it not 


for the coil of rope that was wound about 


bers, a broken 


body of a dead been 


x 
259 
in) the lors 
Then, when the 
id | 
tins : 
never 
ing for ex 
Li . Lie 
rising 
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his torn body IT could never have finished 
my raft; I worked alone, saying nothing 
to you, for I knew that as long as you 
cherished hope of pardon you would not 
attempt to escape with me; but now 
come, Dimitri Ivanovitech. Now I ask 
you to go with me. Why wait longer 
for miracles to happen? Heaven is high 
above us, and the great white Tsar is far 
away from Sakhalin.’ He lowered his 
voice, as though even here in this des- 
olate spot he feared that the shadows 
might listen, and the great waves, calling 
out as they swept over the rocks past the 
point, repeat his words and send them 
echoing down the rock-bound coast. *The 
tide is rising every minute,’ he continued, 
with ever-growing excitement; * within 
an hour the raft will float. I have bis- 
cuits and water and sea- weed that will keep 
us alive for two weeks; but long before 
then, with the currents that prevail, we 
shall have reached the shallow waters 
and the islands where the sealers go, and 
once there we are sure to be picked up by 
an American vessel; and then, Dimitri 
[vanoviteh—then—do you understand ?— 
liberty is ours.” 

‘The man was mad, it seemed to me. 
He had been driven to madness by all the 
loneliness and solitude in which we lived. 
The sea that tumbled in mighty breakers 
upon the beach, and hammered away 
upon the granite ramparts of the coast 
with the roar of artillery, had no fears for 
him. Upon that crazy craft he was will- 
ing to embark, with only the hope of lib- 
erty and freedom to buoy him up and 
sustain him. He came and kissed me on 
both cheeks, as had grown to be our cus- 
tom during the long years of exile that 
we had spent together 

‘** Now that you must or should give 
up all hope of a reprieve—now, Dimitri 
Ivanovitch, my brother—now that we 
stand upon the same footing, Tecan and do 
ask you to attempt the escape with me. 
You, mv little brother, will not let me go 
to freedom or to death alone. Come! 

‘Seeing that I hesitated, he placed his 
arms about my neck and kissed me again 
upon each cheek. 

*** Come, my little brother, the ear of 
the great white Tsar is turned far away 
from Sakhalin; the heavens are high, but 
our voices have reached there, and He has 
willed it that the souls which sailed upon 
that ship be lost that you and I might be 
saved. Come, we have been comrades, 


we have been brother and sister, we have 
been all in all to each other for five dark 
gray years of exile, Dimitri Ivanovitcl, 
and can you now—will you now let me 
go to liberty or to my death alone?’ 

‘“It was a terrible temptation, and it 
found me in a moment when I was wea 
when from high hope I had fallen into 
the depths of despair. My voice failed 
me; my knees trembled. I realized what 
the loneliness of the rock~-bound coast 
would be when he was gone, when the 
damp clammy mists of the evening rol] 
ed in from the sea and enveloped tlie 
larch-tree and our cabin on the point as 
with a pall. Then I turned and looked 
out upon the sea. There the waves wer 
leaping high in the air like hungry 
wolves eager for their prey, and into this 
wild waste of waters I was to let Yryko 
go, and go alone! 

***T cannot, I will not go.’ At last | 
found the voice to plead, to protest 
‘My flight would be a confession otf 
guilt; it would be the negation of all | 
have lived and prayed and worked for 
since my sentence was passed. I love 
you very dearly; I shall miss you every 
moment; I pray that St. Cyril may ac 
company you, that God may have you in 
His holy keeping; but go? I cannot go 
with you.’ 

‘While we talked the rising tide came 
in ever stronger, and the muttering wa 
ters flowed into the cave more freely 
and covered the rocky Jedge under our 
feet. 

**Then I will go alone, Dimitri Ivan- 
ovitch; and if I find death where I seek 
freedom, is not death liberty?’ 

‘For all answer the warm tears coursed 
down my cheeks, which for long had ne\ 
er been wet with the gentle dews of sor 
row. 

‘*Together in silence we now awaited 
the things that were to come. At first the 
waters only beat in little wavelets against 
the heavy timbers of the raft, with no 
more power to move them than had tle 
great waves which beat outside to stir the 
granite pillars of the promontory from 
their foundations. Quickly and ever 
quicker the tide rose, and suddenly the 
waves came rolling into the cave with a 
triumphant sweep. With the force of 
their onward rush they raised the ends 
of the great raft from the ground, and as 
they receded let them fall again with a 
great crash upon the rocky floor. As tlie 


\ 


“IT WAS 


waves swept in, swifter and more full- 
bodied, the rise and the fall of the raft 
became sharp, its subsidence less 
marked, and, as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, the smashing, grinding noise of the 
timbers upon the rocky ledge ceased, and 
the raft was afloat. 

‘Yryko’s face was now all aglow with 
excitement. He upon the tim 
bers, which were adrift. He now paid 
less attention to me than he did to the 
sharp, jagged rocks which protruded over 
and above the rising waters, guarded the 
entrance to the cave, and full of 
menace for his crazy raft. He grasped 
the planks he had fashioned into oars, 
and I could hear his heart beat with ex- 
citement as he gripped them and began 
to shove his raft out towards the open 
waters. It was past midnight, and the 
moon had waned and east but a pallid 
light upon the dark seas. I helped him to 
avoid the jagged rocks, aud put my shoul- 
der to the timbers whenever they strand- 
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less 


sprang 


were 


SAD STORY.” 


ed upon the ledge, but he paid no more 


attention to 
there. 


me than if I had not been 
It seemed to me that the moment 
his raft had floated and escape became a 
possibility, I had passed out of his life 
and thought altogether. 

** His eves flashed, his face was flushed 
with the hope of freedom: and so it was, 
with his eyes straining to see through 
the darkness, that he passed out of the 
shoal water and into the deep and open 
sea beyond, and was lost to my sight for- 
ever. 

‘** All through the night I sat under the 
larch-tree upon the promontory where we 
had so often sat and dreamed together. 
All through the darkness of that night I 
could follow the course of his raft—a lit- 
tle fleck of shining light which stood out 
against and shone jn the darkness that 
overspread the sea. In a few hours the 
little speck was swallowed up in the 
brightness of the dawn, and I saw him 


and I heard of him no more. I never 
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learned what fortune befell him upon his 
voyage, but long since I felt, l am sure, 
that in the 


that was shackles that bound 


one way or another, in Way 


best, the 


him have been broken and cast off, and 
that he lives—and is free. 
“For many nights I sat under the 


larch-tree and looked out anxiously across 


the sea, which was now blown up by a 
northern gale into great green billows. 
By day I did not work, and at night I 


As 


I sat in the sand I would now and again 


feared to return to the lonely cabin. 


fall asleep, only to be awakened by a ery 
that seemed to come to me on the wind from 
across the restless sea; but when I sprang 
to my feet and strained mv eyes to look 
across the dancing waves, | could hear 
nothing, and the only answer that came 
for the 
shrill, discordant voices of the sea-gulls 


to my eres my comrade was 
as they sailed over the headland and dived 
deep down into the crests of the curling 
Waves. 

‘The sea-weed was washed in at my feet, 
| had 
no thought for the morrow; I lived in the 
yesterday that I tried to reeall. When 


the farmer of the coast convicts came by 


but I never stooped to pick it up. 


he would give me no food because I had 
been idle. IT told him that my comrade 
had been drowned while swimming off 
that I had the heart 


but he would leave me no food 


the beach: had not 
to work: 
because I had been idle, and rode away 
muttering angrily that he would report 
me to the inspector, and have me sent 
back to Alexandroyvsk to work under the 
For the next month 
I lived upon 
I boiled, and when 
the farmer came back he Was well pleased, 


eyes of the overseer. 
I worked without resting. 


the sea-weed, which 


for I had twenty sacks of the sea-weed, 


which he sold at great profit to the 
Chinese, who season their rice with it. 
So now he gave me food again. I soon 


fell into my accustomed life, gathering the 
weed when the tide was low, and spread 
ing it out to dry upon the rocks when 
the sun was hot. Little father, you can 
grow accustomed to anything in life; it 
is simply a question of patience and the 
little 
out 


time. Soon even I 
the without 


straining my eyes to see the face, the fa 


passing of a 


could look across sea 


miliar form, of the friend who had dis- 
appeared there in my very sight 
‘*TIn the vears that followed I lived as 


best I might. By day I clambered over 
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the slippery rocks and through the driv- 
ing rains that beat upon our gray Coast, 
of the weed up by the 
waters upon which I lived. At night J 
sat alone until sleep and weariness over 


in search cast 


came me, and longer heard the deaf 
ening of the surf and the mocking 
gulls. 


roar 
cries of the Sometimes as I sat in 
my eabin IL would take a chunk of coal 
and roughly draw upon the wall the face 
of some one I liad known in the happier, 
the unrestrained days of my life, and | 
would talk to him until I fell asleep. But 
I was very lonely, and hungry for the 
sound of a human voice; still there came 
no news of the revision of my sentence 
and I was indeed very glad when one day 
This 
but 
yet it was done in the heat of anger, and 


the inspector sent me a comrade. 
man had committed a great crime; 
the provocation was great. He was very 
lovable, and we lived in perfect harmony 
for many months. But with time Stash, 
my little grew How 
was I to be deceived? I knew so well the 
signs of that desire to get away from lone 
ly Sakhalin. For the first few months he 
had been so overjoyed to escape from the 


brother, restless. 


picketed stockade, the crowds of convicts 
under guard with whom he had worked 
the first five years of his sentence, that 
to him the lonely strand upon which we 
lived had seemed a perfect paradise. Soon 
With cold fear at 
my heart I watched him now as hour af 
ter hour he walked along the cliffs study- 
ing with rapt 


there came a change. 


gaze the seas as they rose 
and fell,watching the dancing waves and 
the scurrying clouds, and following with 
steady, mournful eves the flight of the 
wild-geese, as with hoarse cries they pass 
ed overhead, winging their way to the 
mainland, 

* Still, of the subject which, as I feared, 
and with reason, was uppermost in his 
a word, and when the 
came I breathed more freely. 
for six months at least, while the 
and the land were under the thrall 
of the arctic winter, he would, he could, 
make no attempt to escape. I still knew 
little of the strength of that craving for 
liberty, or what a man will not hazard 
for freedom when all hope of relief by 
other means and from other sources is at 
an end. And though I saw the working 
of this desire in men as different as were 
Yrvko and Stash, I could not altogether 
understand the irresistible strength and 


heart he said not 
winter 
Now 


sea 


-L THROUGH THE NIGHT I SAT UNDER THE LARCH-TREE AND LOOKED.” 
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power of it, because my position was al- 
together so different. I could not grasp 


such a grim resolution beeause, though 
often and 
ever deferred, yet with each spring, when 
the hills which had 


been so long white with snow grew sud- 


my hoped-for freedom was 


the sun shone and 


denly green, and the boats came over 
from the mainland with the orders and 
the sentences, then, when the sap ran and 
the trees leaved, my faith was renewed, 
and a strength up in my 

With this new year, with this 
my pardon will come, I thought, 
and even when time after time my hopes 
were dashed to the ground, with each suc- 
ceeding spring they would grow strong 
again. 

‘It was a still, cold night. The wind 
blew strongly, not in the usual gusts, but 
steadily from the north. The night was 
clear and starlit, and when, before going 
to bed upon our Chinese stove, I opened 
the door of our cabin, the air was deadly 
cold, and so chilled my lungs that I could 
hardly breathe. When I wrapped the 
skins around me and lay down, I noticed 
that Stash lay with his eyes wide open, 


new Sprang 
bosom. 


spring, 


and seemed to be laboring under 
strong excitement which he sought to 
suppress, or at al] events to restrain, and 
SO 


some 


conceal from me. I awoke early, 


very early in the morning, and I sur- 


prised him still lying with his eyes 
propped wide open, as they had been 


when sleep came to me, only now they 
wore an expression of extreme weariness. 
For a moment, as though undecided what 
to do, he gazed wildly at me, then sud- 
denly crossing himself, he sprang up and 
rushed to the door. He was greatly agi 
tated, and a moment later, when a great 
of back to me, I 
thought for an instant that he had seen 
the from Alexandrovsk coming 
along the cliffs, and that he had fondly 
imagined him to be the bearer of good 


shout gladness came 


courier 


news—a pardon, perhaps, for him or for 
me, perhaps for both of Without 
Waiting to get into my bear-skin I rushed 
to the door. 


Us. 


Hasten, Dimitri Ivanoviteh! Hast- 
en’ he he coming, 
and his voice sounded strangely unfa- 
miliar. 


cried as saw me 
It was as though another man 
had spoken, a new voice had sounded 
through the stillness of the solitude in 
which we had lived so long together. 


* Dazed and bewildered, I looked about 
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me. I rubbed my eyes, yet I could see 
He 
grasped me by the arm, and pointed tow- 
ard the sea. 

‘Look! he shouted. ‘We have a 
pardon signed by One who is greater than 
the great white Tsar! Even He who bade 
the waters be still, the waves and winds 
subside. Look, Dimitri Ivanovitch! the 
sea is bridged with ice from shore to 
shore!’ 

‘For a moment I stood transfixed 
with astonishment at the sight which met 
my eyes. Great 


no one there—no one save Stash. 


fields of ice had been 
swept down the coast by the north wind, 
and when, toward morning, the wind had 
died away, the ice lay there as a weight 
upon the waters, and soon became frozen 
to the shores. It was a beautiful sight. 
The waves, it seemed, had been frozen as 
they rolled. There were the ridges and 
the hollows; there were the white-caps 
where the crest of the waves had broken 
into spray; there were the dark shining 
spaces between the rush of the billows, 
clear as crystal, dark and cold as death. 
Here and there I still seemed to see the 
broad expanse of the sea; only it was 
strangely at rest; the ever rising and fall 
ing, the restless waves, were still. Thesea 
was a captive which moaned and groan 
ed, but yet could not break through the 
burden of ice that had been placed upon 
its throbbing bosom. 

‘Stash had grown to be a deeply re 
ligious man. He had been converted by 
the good Bishop of Blagovechensk, who, 
when he came upon his pastoral visit to 
Alexandrovsk, had slept and eaten with 
the convicts in the stockade. It was he 
who placed his arms about Stash and 
said, ‘My brother in sin, my brother re 
deemed in Christ.’ Before he had spoken 
to me, the moment I caught sight of his 
flaming eyes, I knew the wild purpose, 
the desperate hope of freedom, that quick- 
ened his whole being. 

‘**T have long prayed for this,’ he said, 
‘and now He has listened to my prayers. 
Dimitri Ivanoviteh, He builded a 
bridge across the seas for us even as He 
Tis but 
fifty miles across the floating fields of ice 
to the mainland, and once there, in the 


has 


did for the despoiled Egyptians. 


pine forests there live many renegades 
and brobdyags who have tasted 
the salt of prison bread and carried the 
weight of chains. They surely will not 
let us hunger thirst; and, Dimitri, 


those 


or 


‘“AND SO HE STARTED OUT ACROSS THE FROZEN SEA.” 


from the Primorsk there lead many roads 
into the outer and the freer world: 


while 
from here, this island of the dead un 
counted souls, there was not one until He 
in His infinite merey was pleased to build 
a bridge for us to pass over.’ 

‘** But, Stash, my brother, my kohanek, 
have you no fear?) Have you not heard 
of the Gilvaks, the cruel *‘long-hairs,’ the 
heathen race who guard the coast, who 
in winter cut down the refugees and eat 
their flesh? Oh, think, my brother, be 
fore it is too late to turn back; the float 
ing field of ice may at any moment be 
blown adrift,and then, Stash, my koha- 
nek, my comrade, then, then 
save you?’ 

‘Stash looked at me a moment with 
great ‘You, Dimitri Ivano- 
viteh, have no faith in the miracle which 
He has wrought before our very eyes, or 
trust in the covenant which He has made 


who ean 


sadness. 


with us. May God have merey on your 
soul, Dimitri Ivanoviteh ! 

“Then he rushed madly down the 
slope of the headland, and when he came 
to the shore, where the ice was being 
ground to powder against the rocky bar 
riers of the coast, he gave a great spring, 
making the sign of the cross as he left 
the land, and so he started out across the 
frozen sea. 

**T watched him fora long time—until 
he disappeared behind the veil of the snow 
that now began to fall softly. I watched 
him while hot tears ran down and froze 
upon my cheeks. Then I thought to hear 
his voice crying out to me for help, and I 
too raced down the headland and sprang 
out upon the ice, which now had begun 
again tothrob and pulsate with the heart- 
beat of the sea. I found his trail, and fol- 
lowed it, but the snowflakes flew faster and 
faster, and soon his footprints were filled 


7 
a 
— 
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SOON WE WERE 


and vanished, and I could follow him no 
longer, and so I the 
Tow- 
ard morning the wind sprang up again, 
and the 
from its 
moorings and swept before the gale tow- 
ard the 


returned again to 
lonely cabin under the larch-tree. 
Wilh a sound 
blown 


great booming 


floating field of ice was 
south I never heard whether 
Stash reached the shore and escaped the 
he 
Often in the 
wind is 


whether 
lowed up by the sea 


the 


‘long- hairs,’ or Was swal 
even 
ings, when 


blowing a gale 


the coast, I and | 
that, happened, what- 
ever may have befallen him, now he is 
free 


down hear his voice, 


know whatever 


‘Since then, and for five long winters, 
I have lived alone with my thoughts, my 
memories, and my hopes. 
I travelled the coast to Alexan- 
drovsk, and every spring they told me: 


Every spring 
down 


‘There is no news of yourappeal, Dimitri 
Ivanovite':, but perhaps your pardon may 
come next vear. Good people are inter- 
ested in your case, are ever working in 
your favor, and rreat white Tsar 
is merciful to his children.’ This year 
my hopes were realized, as I knew and 
never doubted that they would be. And 
now the Tsar has given back to me all 
that was taken by a mistake 
human to make. 


the 


that it was 
He has given back to 
me liberty and my good name, and soon 
I shall be far away from Sakhalin, and 
with those I love in our holy Russia.” 

The kindly inspector put his hand on 
my shoulder; there were tears in his eyes 
and a tremor in his voice as he whispered 
to me: ‘* But even the great white Tsar 
cannot give him back the years of his life 
that are gone. May he never live to real- 
ize that they are gone past recall!” 

Down the corridor we could hear the 
heavy tread of the turnkeys as, with clank- 


SKIMMING OVER THE CRUST 


OF THE 


snow.” 


ing keys, they came, closing and double 
locking the doors of the galleries for the 
night. With asudden impulse, as the old 
man rose to return to his cell, the inspector 
threw his arms about him and kissed him 
upon either cheek, 

to the saints, Dimitri 


‘You are a brother 

Ivanovitch. May 
your life be happy; may He in the end 
receive you into that goodly fellowship 
of those who, though sorely tried and 
long-suffering, never lost faith in His in- 
finite goodness and merey !” 

As we wrapped our furs about us and 
started for the door, Dimitri Ivanoviteh 
turned, and said to me: ‘‘It will be a cold 
drive to the settlement, little brother. Be 
careful of the cold air; put straw in your 
boots, and then you will never be frost- 
bitten.” 

The troica was ready, and soon we were 
skimming over the crust of the snow, with 
the mad horses panting like engines, and 
with great streams of hot breath 
steam issuing from their nostrils. 

‘* His life has been spent in correcting 
a mistake, and as yet he does not know 
that. while he labored the prize for which 
he fought was melting and dwindling 
with the passing of each day. Was there 
ever such a tragedy? Not even the great 
white Tsar can turn back the hand of 
time and give to his serf one minute of 
one hour of yesterday.” 

‘* How could such a mistake that has 
cost him thirty years of his life have hap- 
pened?” 

‘Well, vou see, the difficulty was,” 
began the inspéctor, whose profession- 
al, in distinetion from his human, inter- 
est was aroused by my question, “ for 
many years we could not find his wife. 
When Dimitri Ivanoviteh was exiled to 
Sakhalin he was also deprived of his civil 
rights. Consequently, according to the 


as of 
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law, and without taking any further legal 
steps. his wife was divorced. She married 
again in fact. several times, and rather 
informally. Her evidence was absolutely 
necessary to confirm Dimitri Ivanovitel’s 
story, and only after many years we lo 
eated her near Perm. She had just been 
expelled from the Mir or community in 
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Ivanoviteh’s pardon has come too late, or 


' 
else it has come too soon Per liaps, aller 


lown 


old man, he erosses the Urals, over which 


all, he may die before, as a broken-¢ 
he first came in search of fortune in the 
springtime of lis life.” 

Now the lights of the settlement flashed 


up with a blinding glare out of the dark 


which she lived for constant drunkenness ness horses 


through which the shaggy 
rushed with headlong speed 
* By all the saints, it is cold! 


IS Making 


and vagrancy. The inspector who looked 
over her papers fortunately recognized her 


name as that of a woman who was want 


My wife 
to-night 
| hope there will be a ] 


a grog americain in 


ed. and so the revision of ot of 


What a 


sentence 
Dimitri 


was your honor. 


secured, world it is! rum in that grog americain.”’ 
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FREDERIC REMINGTON 


deseribed 


APTAIN HALLERAN 


stepped off the way 


of the dragoons 
freight at Alkali 
Flat, which sort of place has been well 
as a ‘‘roaring board and canvas 
city 
Lo 


adobe 


only in justice 
certain 

huts I 
mention 


4 their pres 


ence 


He was on govern 
business con 
the Ind 
war then raging 
in the Territory, and Alkali Flat was a tempo 
rary military depot piled high with cracke 
bacon, cartridges, and swarming with mul 
dusty men, and all the turmoil which’ gati 
about a place where Uncle Sam disperses «: 
lars to his own. 


ment 
nected with 


The Captain was a gentleman and a scholar, 
but he didn’t look the part. What sweat and 
alkali dust won't do to a uniform, sleeping on 
the ground in it for a month or two will do, 
and then he was burned like a ripe peach. 
This always happens to American soldiers in 
wars, whatever may be the case in Europe. 
The Captain’s instinets, however, had under 

gone no change whatever, and 
the dust-blown plaza did not 
appeal to him as he sauntered 
across toward the long row of 
one There 
a dismal array of signs 


-storied shanties. 
was 
“The Venus,” ‘The Medicine Queen,” 
‘The Beer Spring,” 

but they did not 
There were two or 


invite the Captain. 
three outfitting stores 
which relieved the business aspect, but the 


THE CAPTAIN WAS A GENTLEMAN 


AND A SCHOLAR 
BUT Hk LOOK THE 


PART 
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simple bed and board which the Captain 
vanted was not there, unless with its tin- 
pan piano or gambling-chip accompani- 
ment. 

He met a man who had the local color, 
ind asked if there was not in the town a 
hotel run somewhat more on the ancient 
ines. 

‘Sure there is, Cap, right over to the 
old woman’s,” said he, pointing. ‘‘They 
don’t have no hell round the old wo- 
man’s. That's barred in this plaza; and 
she can cook jes like mother. That's the 
old woman’s over thar whar yu’ see the 
flowers in front and the two green trees 

jes nex’ the Green Cloth Saloon.” 

The Captain entered the place, which 
yas a small bar-room with a pool table 
in the centre, and back of this a dining- 
room. Behind the bar stood a whole- 
some-looking woman in a white calico 
dress, far enough this side of middle age 
to make ‘told woman” libellous as ap- 
plied to her. 

‘*Good-evening, madam,” ventured the 
Captain, feeling that such a woman could 
not escape matrimony at the Flat. 

**Good-evening, Captain. Want some 
supper?” 

‘Yes, indeed, and I guess I will take a 
drink—a cocktail, if you please,” as he 
leaned on the bar. 

‘Captain, the boys say I am a pretty 
ad bartender. Ill jes give yu’ the 
stuff, and you can fix it up to your taste. 
| don’t drink this, and so I don’t know 
what men like. It’s grub and beds I 
furnish mostly, but you can’t exactly run 
a hotel without a bar. My customers 
sort of come in here and tend bar for 
themselves. Have a lemon-peel, Cap- 
tain?” 

The Captain comprehended, mixed and 
drank his cocktail, and was ushered into 
the dining-room. It was half full of 
picturesque men in their shirt sleeves, or 
in canvas and dusty boots. They were 
inostly ved-faced, bearded, and spiked 
with deadly weapons. They were quiet 
and courteous. 

Over his bottle the American is garru- 
lous, but he handles his food with silent 
earnestness. 

Chinamen did the waiting, and there 
was no noise other than the clatter of 
weapons, for the three-tined fork must be 
regarded as such. The Captain fell to 
with the rest, and found the food an im- 
provement on field rations. He present- 
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ly asked a neighbor about the hostess 
how she managed to compete with the 
more pretentious resorts. Was not the 
Flat a hard place for a woman to do busi- 
ness 

** Yes, pard, yu’ might say it is rough 
on some of the ladies what's sportin’ in 
this plaza, but the old woman never has 
no trouble.” And his new acquaintance 
leaned over and whispered: ‘‘She’s on 
the squar’, pard; she’s a plumb good wo- 
man, and this plaza sort of stands for 
her. She’s as solid as a brick church 
here.” 

The Captain's friend and he, having 
wrestled their ration, adjourned to the 
sidewalk, and the friend continued: ‘‘She 
was wife to an old sergeant up at the 
post, and he went and died. The boys 
here wanted a eatin’-joint, bein’ tired of 
the local hash, which I honest ean tell 
yu’ was most dam bad; so they gets her 
down here to ride herd on this bunch 
of Chinamen top-side. She does pretty 
well for herself, gives us good grub, and 
all that, but she gets sort of stampeded 
at times over the goin’s on in this plaza, 
and the committee has to go out and 
hush ‘em up. Course the boys gets tan- 
gled up with their irons, and then they 
are packed in here, and if the old woman 
can't nurse ‘em back to life, they has to 
go. There is quite a little bunch of fel- 
lers here what she has set up with nights, 
and they got it put up that she is about 
the best dam woman on the earth. They 
sort of stand together when any alcoholic 
patient gets to yellin’ round the old wo- 
man’s, or some sportin’ lady goes after 
the old woman’s hair. About every loose 
feller round yer has asked the old woman 
to marry him, which is why she ain’t 
popular with the ladies. She plays ’em 
all alike, and don’t seem to marry much, 
and this town makes a business of seein’ 
she always lands feet first, so when any 
one gets to botherin’, the committee comes 
round and runs him off the range. It 
sure is unhealthy fer any feller to get 
loaded and go jumpin’ sideways round 
this “dobie. Sabe?” 

The Captain did his military business 
at the quartermaster’s, and then repaired 
to the old woman's bar-room to smoke 
and wait for the down freight. She was 
standing belind the bar, washing the 
glasses. 

A customer came in, and she turned to 
him. 
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‘Brandy, did yu’ say, John?” 

Yes, that’s mine.” 

‘T don’t know brandy from whiskey, 
John; you jes smell that bottle.” 


madam ; 


John put the bottle to his olfactories, 
and ejaculated Try again; that ain't 
brandy, fer sure.” 

Madam produced another bottle, which 
stood the test, and the man poured his 
portion and passed out. 

Alkali Flat was full of soldiers, cow- 
men, prospectors, who had been chased 
out of the hills by the Apaches, govern- 
ment freighters who had come in for sup- 
plies, and the gamblers and whiskey- 
sellers who kindly helped them to sand- 
wich a little hilarity into their business 
trips. 

As the evening wore on the blood of 
Alkali Flat circulate: Next 
door to the old woman's the big saloons 


began to 


were in a riot. Glasses clinked, loud- 
lunged Jaughter and demoniac yells 
mixed with the strained piano, over 
which untrained fingers banged and 


pirouetted. Dancers bounded to the snap- 
ping fiddle tones of ** Old Black Jack.” 
The chips on the faro table clattered, the 
red-and-black man from 
the streets at times came drunken whoops, 
mingled with the haw-haws of mules over 
in the quartermaster’s corral. 


howled, while 


Madam looked toward the Captain,say- 


ing, ‘‘ Did you ever hear so much noise 
in your life?” 
‘*Not since Gettysburg,” replied the 


addressed. ‘‘ My tastes are quiet, but I 
should think Gettysburg the more en- 
joyable of the two. But I suppose these 
people really think this kind of thing is 
great fun.” 


‘** Yes; they live so quiet out in the hills 
that they like to get into this bedlam 
when they are in town. It sort of stirs 


them up,” explained the hostess. 

‘**Do they never trouble you, mad- 
am ?” 

‘*No—except for this noise. I have 
had bullets come in here, but they wasn’t 
meant for me. They get drunk outside 
and wild sometimes. I tell the 
boys plainly that I don’t want none of 
them to come in here drunk, and I don't 
eare to do any after supper. 
They don’t come around here after dark 
much. LIecouldn't stand it if they did. I 
would have to pull up.” 

A drunken man staggered to the door 
of the little hotel, saw the madam behind 


shoot 


business 
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the bar, received one look of scorn, ; 
backed out again with a muttered, ** Sc 
me, lady; no harm done.” 

Presently in rolled three young ny 
full of the confidence which far too mu 
liquor will give to men. They order 
drinks atthe bar roughly. Their De: 
hats proclaimed them Easterners: »; 
road tramps or some such rubbish, thoug 
the Captain. Their conversation had | 
glib vulgarity of the big cities, with mai 
of their catch-phrases, and they proceed: 
to jolly the landlady in a most offens 
way. She tried to brave it out, until on: 
of them reached over the bar and chix 
ed her under the chin. Then she lift 
her apron to her face and 
cry. 

The wise mind of the Captain kn 
that society at Alkali Flat worked like 
naphtha-engine 


began 


by a series of explosions 
And he saw a fearful future for the smal! 
bar-room. 

Rising, he said, ‘‘ Here, here, youn; 
men, you had better behave yourselves 
or you will get killed.” 

Turning with a swagger, one of tli 
hoboes said, ‘‘Ah! whose ‘ll 
youse 

No, he won't!’ This was shouted 
a resounding way into the little roon 
and all eyes turned to the spot fro 
which the voice came. Against 
black doorway stood Dan Dundas—t 
gambler who ran the faro lay-out n 
door, and in his hands were the Colts 
levelled at the toughs, while over then 
gleamed steadily two bright blue eyes 
like planetary stars against the gloon 
of his complexion. ‘* No, he 
yu’; he don’t have to kill yu’. 
that.” 

With a hysterical scream the woman 
flew to her knight-errant. 
that, Dan! 
shoot, Dan! 
don’t!” 

With the quiet draw] of the South wes! 
the man in command of the situation 1 
plied: ‘*‘ Well, I reckon I'll sure have to 
little woman. Please don’t put your han 
onmy guns. MaybesoI won't shoot, bu! 
Helen—but I ought to, all right. Hadn't 
I, Captain?” 

Many heads lighted up the doorway) 
back of the militant Dan, but the Captai: 
blew a whiff of smoke toward the ceiling 
and said nothing. 

The three young men were scared rigid. 


kill us 


won't ki 
I will dk 


** Stop—stop 
Don’t you shoot—don’t yo 
If you love me, Dan, don't, 


¢ 
F 


A FAILURE 


They held their extremities as the quick 
situation had found them. If they had 

tt been seared, they would still have 
failed to understand the abruptness of 
things: but one of them found tongue to 
ylurt: 

‘*Don’t shoot! 
mister.” 

Another resounding 
Dan—‘* Shut up!” 
opaque. 

Yes,” said the Captain, as he leaned 
yn the billiard table, ‘‘ you fellows have 
got through your talking. Any one can 
see that;” and he knocked the ash off his 
cigar. 

‘** What did they do, Helen?” And Dan 
ent his eyes on the woman for the brief 
est of instants. 

Up went the 
through it 
ne under the chin, Dan, and—and one of 

iem said I was a pretty girl—and—” 

‘Oh, well, I ain't sayin’ he’s a liar, but 
he ‘ain’t got no call fer to say it. I guess 
we had better get the committee and lari- 
at ‘em up to a telegraph pole—sort of put 


We didn’t do nothin’, 
roar came from 
And the quiet was 


apron to her face, and 
sobbed, ‘‘They chucked 


she 


‘em on the Western Union line—or [ll 
shoot ‘em. Whatever you says goes, 


Helen,” pleaded justice amid its perplex- 
‘*No, no, Dan! 
kill 
you do.” 
‘*Well, I sure ought to, Helen. I can't 
iave these yer hoboes comin’ round here 
insultin’ of my girl. Now you allow that’s 
so, don’t yu’?” 
Well, don't 
like to tell ’em 
though.” 
‘“Turn her loose, Helen. If yu’ feel 
like talkin’, just you talk. You're a wo- 
nan, and it does a woman a heap of good 
to talk; but if yu’ don’t want to talk, [ll 
turn these guns loose, or we'll call the 
committee without no further remarks— 
jes as yu’ like, Helen. It’s your play.” 
The Captain felt that the three hoboes 
were so taken up with Dan’s guns that 
Helen’s eloquence would lose its foree on 
them. He also had a weak sympathy for 
them, knowing that they had simply ap- 
plied the low street customs of an Eastern 


Tell me won't 
I won't like you any more if 


you 


Dan; but I'd 
I think of them, 


kill 
what 
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city in a place where customs were low 
enough, except in the treatment of decent 
women. 

While Dan had command of the situa 
tion, Helen had command of Dan, and 
she began to talk. The Captain could not 
remember the remarks—they were long 
and passionate—but as she rambled along 
in her denunciation, the Captain, who had 
been laughing quietly, and quizzically ad- 
miring the scene, became suddenly aware 
that Dan was being more highly wrought 
upon than the hoboes. 

He removed his cigar, and said, in a low 


voice, ‘* Say, Dan, don’t shoot; it won't 
pay.” 
**No?” asked Dan, turning his cold, 


wide open blue eyes on the ¢ captain. 

‘*No; I wouldn't do it if I were you; 
you are mad, and I am not, and you had 
better use my judgment.” 

Dan looked at the hoboes, then at the 
woman, who had ceased talking, saying, 
‘** Will I shoot, Helen?” 

No, Dan,” she said, simply. 

‘Well, then,” he drawled, as he sheath- 
ed weapons, ‘‘I ain't goin’ to trifle 
round yer any more. Good-night, Hel 
en,’ and he turned out into the darkness. 

Dan!” called the woman. 

What?” 

‘* Promise me that no one kills these 
boys when they go out of my place; prom 
ise me, Dan, you will see to it that no one 
kills them. I don’t want killed. 
Promise me,” she pleaded out of the door. 

*Tll do it, Helen. Ill kill the first 
man what lays a hand on the doggoned 
skunks;” and a few seconds later the Cap- 
tain heard Dan, out in the gloom, mutter, 
** Well, I'll be d——!” 

A more subdued set of young gentle- 
men than followed Dan over to the rail- 
road had never graced Alkali Flat. 

Dan came back to his faro game, and 
sitting down, shuffled the pack and medi- 
tatively put it in the box, saying to the 
case-keeper, ‘‘ When a squar’ woman gets 
in a game, I don’t advise any bets.” 

But Alkali Flat saw more in the episode 
than the mere miscarriage of justice: the 
excitement had the facet that 
Dan Dundas and Helen understood each 
other. 


his 


‘em 


uncovered 


AN 


BY 


UT 


of the myriad Indian cities I 
picked Oudey pore as the one most 
likely to yield the truest view of 

native life unaltered by time and Eng- 

rule. Those who counselled me to 
do so argued that it was out of the tour- 
ist path, unconnected with other points 
by rail, and is the capital of the Rajput 
or native state of Mewar, whose ancestors 
alone successfully resisted conquest 


lish 


by 
the Mohammedans. When at last they 
the suzerainty of the 
Great Mogul they, solely among all the 
native rulers, avoided intermarriage with 
the are called 
the only pure-blooded ones among the 
Indian which, to the 
Hindoo mind, is the proudest that man 
make. Although Mr. Edwin Lord 
Weeks had visited Oudeypore five years 
ago in order to write one of his brilliant 
papers on India for Harper's Magazine, 
[ still determined to go there, because his 
interest took a widely different turn from 
mine, and because where the whole world 
has roamed for centuries, | counted my- 
self fortunate to find that the loveliest 
and richest point of all had been seen 
by but a hundred Only 
thirty-six foreigners went there last year, 
but that more than ever 
went there in any other season that the 
manager of the railway at Chittor, on the 
route, spoke of them as 
rush.” 

When I saw the City of the Rising 
Sun I did not know that it epitomized 
all that we eredit to India—all its glory 


acknowledged 


invaders, and therefore 


princes—a_ boast 


can 


few strangers. 


Was so many 


“coming with a 


of color, its wealth of ornate arehitecture, 
its pomp of the few and swarming of the 
many, its halt for rest at the flood of a 
former high tide of human progress. I 
found that out when I had 
gone over the beaten track of the sight- 
and had found bits 
which suggested the thing that Oudey- 
pore symbolizes, but nowhere else the full 
essence treasured in one receptacle—in 
one tiny vial cut out of a jewel, if I may 
say soO—as at this shining white pearl 
among cities. The father of the present 


afterwards 


seers 


every where 
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Maharana favored the construction of a 
railway to this capital. The present 
Prince falters between supporting and op 
posing the completion of the line, whic 


already runs its trains to within fiv 
miles of his capital. He may not valu 
my advice, and it may come too lat 


yet I make bold to say that as a soap 
bubble, which is the most beautiful o}, 
ject man is able to make, is shattered 
when it touches a foreign substance, so 
will his iridescent glory and the fragil: 


casket which contains it lose their best 
charm when the ery of ‘All out f 
Oudeypore” sounds upon scene, 


W hen the idle mob of souvenir-collectors 
which now attacks even the Taj Mahal 
with hammers in its hands, roams throug), 
his fairy-land palaces, they will be as tli 
hand of time, which no man ean turn 
back. With them will come, swarming 
the frivolous, irreverent, and godless, and 
what then will his all too petty 
state? His jewelled elephants, his prince 
lings trapped in gem-littered silks, lis 
rainbowlike pageants, his nobles 
warriors with lustrous barbered beards 
and curving swords—all these, so won 
drous to the few who with unde) 
standing, will be mockingly compared 
with Barnum’s Show in that near day. 
The glory of Mewar will shrink into a 
shell, and next that will disappear as i! 
it were tossed into one of the beautifu 
lakes made by the Prince's great ancestor. 
Those of us who have seen this Oriental! 
exquisite among cities will weep; the 
others must go to books and read of it. 
At Debari Mr. Weldon and I found 
ourselves in a great concourse of people 
so strange that for the first time we 
thought ourselves alone in India. Our 
train had come and was about. to depart 
again, packing into one hour the two 
great events of the day. The place lad 


seem 


and 


see 


no house but the station. It was a 
characterless depression among bare 
brown hills. There, for the moment, 


the natives were crowding with their 


camels, their asses, their wagons, tlie 


splendor of their silks, the gayety of their 


| 


- 
| 
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colored cotton cloths: with their swords, 
their swart beards, their piercing black 
eves, their half-naked bodies, some with 
swelling bosoms in bright vests whiecli 
fitted them like moulds Yellow dust 
rose between the moving groups, and 
lurching camel riders swayed above 


them A noble’s son, arraved like the 


most splendid orchid, swept through the 
crowd with head thrown back, followed 
by his servant—a mere boy, vet with 
mastery in his clear cold eyes and plea- 
sure and cruelty in the set of his thick 
curling lips To 


To every one else we were even 


us was 


every object 
Slrange. 
more peculiar 


the 


There was a railing be 
station platform, and through 
this we passed, to find ourselves amid an 
other crowd of Indians, as nearly unaf 
fected by our civilization as any whom 
we were to see, 


side 


On colored rugs spread 


A STREET MUSICIAN 


out upon the ground many were squat 


ting, while around them was a multitude 
of two-wheeled ox-earts covered with 
bent tops of straw, beneath which were 
seated women of a better than the com- 


monest class, in gossamer silks wlose 
rivalled of 


These women looked at 


hues Liose garden flowers. 


us whenever we 
were not looking at them, but so managed 
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their veils that we could never eat 
other than fleeting glances at their faces 
‘It is generally an act of charity fo 
them to hide their faces.” the railwa 
manager told us, but [am not sure this: 
he was right. 

For our tirst meal of the day, or 
breakfast.” we were taken to a tent 
whose inner walls were stained yellow 
and bordered at 


iit 


lie 


top and bottom wit} 
broad designs in stencilling, 


while the 
doors were hune with those blinds o) 
mats of fine lattice upon which wet 


cloths are sometimes hung to cool the 
air which passes through them. Tea and 
delicious toasted wheaten cakes made ou) 
breakfast; and then, in a white - topped 
vehicle like a carryall, drawn by fow 
horses, we started for Oudeypore upon a 
road whiel: was 


pike” 


as well constructed as 
any in New Jersey. 

It was a staring gray course, bordered 
on both sides by tall and thiekly massed 
cactus-plants, and cluttered with natives 
trudging softly and silently along. Cam 
els which, like all their kind, looked as if 
their burdens chafed 
their 


their souls rathe: 


than backs strode 


past, bearing 
men, women, and babies, or bales 
of goods. On farther we to an 
immense and ancient battlemented wal! 
built down one slope and up the other 
at a point where the hills came close 
together. Its only opening, in the mid 
dle, was the door to ( yudey pore. 


armed 


came 


Beyond 
this we came upon a camp of work-folk 
who were building the extension of the 
new railway, and saw with surprise that 
even at such heavy labor whole families 
are employed in the bread-winning. By 
means of large baskets the women and 
children were carrying away the earth 
from a great cutting. 
were 


Tiny shops, whieh 
framed around with 
mud, had been established there for tle 
sale of rice and cakes fried in 
of clothes. The next landmark was one 
of institutions which make the 
prettiest and most interesting breaks in 
the routine of travel in all old countries 
It was a well in 


mere holes 


fat, and 


those 


basin ol 
massive white masonry raised above thie 
road-side, and surmounted by a throng 
of men and women, often nude to their 
waists, drinking, washing, and filling pots 
of brass or jars of earthen-ware with the 
precious water 

‘See the elephants!’ Weldon cried, 
with the eagerness of one who had seen 


this case a 


\ 
: 
a 


cing toward us 
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but few of these 
vreat beasts where 
many had been 


looked for. 

Surely, advan 
the 
mammoths, all of 


vere four of 
great 
size, and one. of 
vreater weight and 
height than the 
ate lamented Jum 


bo Thev swune 


along with wide. 
easy strides, each 
one ecloud of 
flesh as round and 
light to the view 
as a heap of fea- 
ther beds. Their 
backs were cover 


ed with sacks, tied 
on as we fasten 
furniture to a cart 
In addition to these 
heavy loads, which 
seemed as nothing 
to them, were bev 
ies of passengers 

six, eight, or ten 
on each beast’s 


back These ele 
phants had no har 
trappings 


sort, 


ness or 
of any nor 
any lixtures except 
their 


one of 


navigators, 
whom sat 
on each beast’s neck like a doll, steering 
each bulging, rolling mass with a short 
harpoon. Their bodies swung to and fro 


Now 
with the noise of the exhaust 


like boats laboring in a sea. 
breathed 


one 


pipe of a steam-boiler, and next another 
one pinched up a pint of dust and blew 
it between They 
out of the Maharana’s stable, being sent 
to the lakes to keep cool through the hot 
weather, 


his lees. were a few 


“Get out of the way!” our 
driver shouted, as if they were no better 
than sheep to him, and they swung meek 
ly aside and under the trees, tossing their 
trunks from side to side, and snorting 
with a sound which only bellows of the 
same size could produce. We bent far 
back and to see the passen 
gers on their backs, and when all had 
passed by and we stared after them, the 


looked up 
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AND A POLICE STATION 
last great beast blocked the view of the 
road. 
lL have never seen and cannot ima- 


vine a city more beautifully situated than 
Oudeypore. It looks as if it were cut out 
of statue marble, and it lies beside a blue 
lake in a valley rimmed by purple hills. 
In the lake two palaces of marble, rising 
sheer from the water, suggest two white 
swans at 


rest. If Constantinople, which 


I have never seen, be not more beautiful 


aus viewed from its water-side, then there 
is not in Europe or Asia any place to 


compare with Oudeypore It is walled, 


and when vou pass through one of its 


gates you step back a thousand years, 


Though its ruler acknowledges the over 


lordship of Britain’s Queen, there are no 
English there except the Political Resi 
dent. and there is nothing foreign in use 


| | 
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or in the shops eCXCE pl a few cheap and 
nasty imitations of jewelry made for the 
coolies the Grermians, and a few color 
ed cottons England, 
ho place farther from 
Madison Square, so there could be 


made in Just as 


there could be 
no 
place more different. 

You might imitate its etfeet the 
eve if had sufficient chalk with 
which to build a replica, but vou would 
be obliged 


upon 
vou 


archi 
two 
It seemed 


to employ a thousand 


tects with original tastes, for no 
houses in the city are alike. 
to me.as I rode through the city again 
and again, that no two buildings are of 
the same height or width or shape, much 
The 
twisting, but are 
wider than one sees in the cities of China, 


Japan, and Turkey. 


less are they of the same pattern. 


streets are narrow and 


There are no pave 
ments 


The ever-swarming populace fills 
the road, and the Shops on either side 
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are like doorless cupboards, for the wal] 


have never been built in front of the firs; 
stories of the buildings. 


the Orient, 


Asis the rule ji 
one sees the artisans at work 
making Whatever they thi 


lolling or sitting 


have to sel] 


and brokers 


on rugs on the floors of their little eup 


boards, the naked children and indust: 
ous Wives in the shop fronts, with one ¢ 

on the passer-by and the other on thei 
work. 


The first glimpse we got as we en 


tered the wate was of such a scene, where 
the shops were but a single high 
and the roofs served for men to loaf upon 
and 


street 


story 


the multitude in the 
Farther along, 


look dow On 


a heifer was kept 
on a shop roof Presently we saw that 


s ich low houses were rare, and that Most 
of the buildings were two and three sto 
ries high, with upper balconies and bay 
windows, made of panels of stone lattice 
so finely cut sometimes as to suggest lace 
work. The buildings whieh rose straigh 
up with flat fronts were never bare, but 
were decorated with pilasters, half-col 
ums, carved panels, or other ornaments. 
Wherever there were shops, the stories 
above were generally supported upon 
strong columns with elaborate capitals, 
between whieh flat stones were projected 
out and down, at 

an angle of forty 


deerees, to shade 


the shops, as we 
use Canvas awh 
Wherever 4 
there were old 


lhouses deserted 
and veady to tum 
ble down, one saw 
relies of orna 


ments as rich as 


any of the newer 
ones boasted. 

Now you can 
begin to la 


gine Oudey pore.al] 


white, formed — of 


such houses, with 


here and there a 


great temple made 
of masses of carved 
work, ov ornament 


piled upon orna 


ment lnagine 


all this enelosed 


bv a battlemented 


wall and moat on 


one side, by a lake A WATER CARRIER 
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resembling sheet 
of turauoise on the 
other, and the whole 


dominated by a pal 
ot 
of 


whiteness 


ace enormous size 


and immaculate 

Imagine 
humanity so thiek in 
that one 


the streets 


cannot figure how 
the people ever tuck 
themselves aways in 
the houses Among 
them faney the beasts 
of burden threading 
them way along with 
ana 


much patience 


devious COUPSES 


“asses so) Slhaii 


that you could put 
under 

it 
oxen no larger than 
of Ber 


nard dogs, elephants 


an arm one 


and carry away, 


some our St 

London 
tal 

compare with the size 


thes 


ike 


DUSeS least 


of houses beside 


as “buses do 
with London houses), 
and now and then a 
of 


carrying 


line camels, each 


as omuch 
hav as we would load 


farm 


Ou a wavon, 
buried in their bua 
dens, with only their 
feet showing under 
neath, or their stee- 


plelike hind legs ap- 
pearing, to 


that in India the hay 


sucoest 


ricks develop limbs and go to market and 
sell themselves. 

[ have omitted from the picture both 
the sky and the smells. The sky, then, is 
colorless but luminous, cloudless, blind 
Al 
into atmosphere. 


flame turned 
The odor of the city is 


ing, as if were made of 


that of the Caledonian Road in London, 
of Chinatown, San Francisco, of any place 
where human beings swarm and fry fish 
and other food in fat. 

the 
which the Chinese profusely ornament all 


I missed beautiful Janterns with 


their shops and places of public resort, 


and when I had been longer in India I 


more and more realized that this was but 
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one of a thousand signs of the desperate 
poverty of the Indian masses, who are the 
poorest people among whom [ have ever 
travelled. They may like lanterns as much 
as other Orientals do, and perhaps they 
would enjoy tea-houses and theatres, orna- 
mental pleasure-grounds, pictures on their 
walls, and pretty, or at least comfortable, 
furniture, but the mass has none of these 


L could 


see few of the evidences of superstition 


dispensables in any city visited. 


whieh leads the Chinese to build toy 


forts of parapets and beer-bottles on their 
roofs, by whieh to terrify evil spirits, and 
fenug-shui walls before their doors, so that 


the demons of the air, who cannot turn 


— 
of es die 
wy 
— 
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may not into their houses 


It would be pitiful to think that worldls 
poverty 


vet 
had developed a spiritual nig 
gardliness in these all too human tenden 
cies, vel the only objects L saw which re 
motely suggested the Chinese habit were 
tie brilliant paintings in crude colors and 
skeleton outline upon the walls between 
house windows and beside shop fronts. 
These always pictured elephants, horses, 
full With a 
before the animal, and an 


or tigers it flight, usually 
man tleeing 
other man riding it if it was an elephant 
or horse Whenever I asked about them 
I was told they were ornaments, except 


once, When a 


Hindoo said that a certain 
one of these pictures to whieh I pointed 
symbolized “power.” How much more 
or what else they signified I do not yet 

The men of Oudey pore were unlike any 
The sol 
diers, the police, and the majority of the 
men in the streets were above the average 
stature, slender of build, and of proud 
bearing. Their features were sharper, 
finer, and more regular than those of the 
round-visaged and flat-nosed folix of Bom 
bay. 


that | had seen in the country. 


They had large staring eves, sharp 
noses, and chins which lengthened and 
narrowed their faces. This was only no 
ticeable in the women, lads, and youths, 
for the men hid their chins under beards 
that were all parted and combed out from 
the middle. I often saw them with both 
hands in these jet adornments, pulling 
each handful of 
chins to 


hair 
the two. halves 
asunder and curl at the ends 


away from their 


make crow 
The tierce 
Sikhs, who gave as much trouble to the 
English as these men of Mewar did to the 
Mussulmans in earlier days, also grow 
their beards in this same way, and brush 
This 
also gives them more of the appearance 
of the hair of the 
beards I ever saw. 
beards, 


and comb them until they shine. 


head than any other 
They are handsome 
There is a man in the body 
guard of Lord Sandhurst, the Governor 
of Bombay, who has as much hair on his 
chin as an American football- player car- 
ries on his head, and it is so lustrous and 
well kept that it makes him appear the 
finest dandy in the cits 
many of 


In Oudey pore 
men cultivate whiskers as 
well as beards, and when all this hair is 


pulled or combed straight out around the 


the 


face, the effeet is the same as in the pie 
tures the Chinese make of their gods | 
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was told in China that there they used t 
wear beards and whiskers ** the same as the 
Nov 
that IT have seen hundreds in Oudey pore 
whose faces look like the hubs of so man. 


wheels of hair, I ean believe that the cus 


gods” before the Tartar invasion. 


tom may have extended deeper into Asia 

The Oudeypore imen wear very littl 
jewelry. Occasionally one is seen with ear 
rings, and more often with a finger-ring or 
two, but their rule appears to be to leay 
this relic of savagery to the boys and wo 
men. The older boys wear ear-rings, and 
lads of twelve or fourteen are often seen 
with necklaces, bracelets, and anklets. If 
all the silver that the women wear were 
to be melted and heaped in one place, it 
seemed to me that it would add anothe: 
hill to their country. The poorest as wel! 
as the wealthiest load themselves with o1 
aments, and none appear to be so badly 
off but that they are able to sport at least 
a little silver in the form of jewelry 
Their homes may be bare, their lot in life 
may be to work like the dogs in Holland, 
but silver they will have, as if it were the 
only way to mark their sex. They even 
wear toe-rings, and in such numbers that 
the four smaller toes of each foot are cov 
ered with These may be mere 
bands, or they may be balls of carved or 
‘noulded metal half an inch thick. Of 
linger, arm, and lege bracelets the eoolies 
wear as Many 
sometimes 


them. 


as they can get, which 
many as 
their bodies. These bands 
frequently cover their entire forearms, 
and then begin above their elbows, and 
are massed together up to their biceps or 
farther. They anklets and 
bracelets in equal profusion—one neces- 
sarily, forty if they can afford them 

To be precise, and to illustrate what I 
say with a specific case noticed among 
the poorer women of Oudeypore, I will 
speak of a working-woman who lived in 
a cabin behind our dak bungalow, and 
was evidently the wife of one of the bun 
galow attendants. 
by-the-way, and 


means as there is 


room for on 


wear 


g 


It isalways the wives, 
not the maidens, who 
have such stores of jewelry. Her smal! 
er toes were decked with rings of silver 
made by an ingenious arrangement of 
small movable knobs set close together 
She wore a bracelet of the same design 
which was one of the most artistic and 
effective triumphs of the jewellers’ art 
that 


I have ever seen. Upon her eight 


fingers she wore twenty Six rings. 


She 
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of 
many bracelets, mainly of silver, carved 
ov plain, but with here and there a band 


carried on her left lower arm a row 


of laequer, either green or red or vellow. 
Upon her left upper arm she displayed a 
splendid cirelet of links carved into the 
shape of muskmelons, each the size of a 
From this fell chains, 


nutmeg. three 


each five inches long, and terminated 
with a tassel of silver. This ornament 


was of the same weight as seven silver 
dollars. Upon her right arm she had 
fewer bracelets, vet enough for half a 
dozen women, in our way of thinking. 
Finally, upon her neck was a chain of 
silver of such length that, after it had 


been coiled several times around her 
throat, suflicient remained to fall in a 
double loop upon her bosom, where a 


heart-shaped silver charm of the size of 
a dollar or four-shilling piece finished 
both it and her scheme of display. Thou- 
sands of other women wore less than she; 
hundreds of poor women made greater 
displays. She had 
but are sights all over 
India. They are usually flowerets of 
silver for the poor, of gold for the rich. 
They are of about the size of the cutf 


ho nose ornaments, 


these common 


buttons our ladies use, and are not unlike 
them in design. They are not pushed 
the the nose, but are 
kept in place by pressing the side of the 
nostril the ornament and _ its 
back, which is pushed a little way up the 


through skin of 


between 
nostril or along the inside edge of it. 
Then, again, the woman whose ornaments 
L have deseribed had 
whereas most 


no earrings, 
wear at least one 
on each side, and many like to exhibit 
the 
the outer edge of each ear. 


on 
women 


other in 
of 
these ear ornaments are pendants such as 


three, one inserted above 


Some 


our women used to wear, some are studs 
or buttons, and others are thin circles of 
precious metal. I have seen loops of this 
sort so large that they outlined the whole 
cheek against which they Such 
very large ones are made of thin wire, as 
a rule, but are ornamented with pendants 
at the bottom. 

It is remind the reader 
that here, as is the ease over all India, 
the costumes are full of color, but it is in 
Oudeypore (and in that one 
sees the most striking and superabun 
dant The 


rest ed. 


necessary to 


Gwalior) 


hues. street scenes here are 


like looking into the eve-piece of a kalei 
doscope. 


The complete costume of an 
> 
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Oudeypore woman begins with a little 


band or vest, which the 


their 
weight, as it does by means of its very 


only Covers 


breasts and is intended to support 


short sleeves. It is fastened behind, and 
is never more than four inches broad in 
front, and the 
It may be made of 
plain colored cotton, of gauze, or of the 


two inches at shoulders 


and across the back. 


this the 
very poor women wear nothing except a 


costliest gold brocade Over 
veil or shawl, and the bare space between 
the breast and the waistband of the skirt 
exposed, as if it did not 
who ean alford 
properly wear a shirt which reaches to 
the waist, and over that a waistcoat like 
a man’s. skirt their 
limbs, and then a veil drapes the whole 
body and costume. 


is quite freely 


count Those to dress 


covers lower 
All these garments 
may be of the daintiest silk, embroidered, 
bordered beautifully, or with 
silver or gold. Or they may be all of 
cotton, purehasable for a 
Some of the skirts of the women are as 
simple as a plain petticoat at home; but 
others are works of art, and produce a 
bell-like effeet—that of a bell 
strous thickness. These stand 


bre vcaded 


song. 


of mon 
well out 
from the hips, and, as they fail, curve 
outward until the thin their 
wearers appear no bigger, both combined, 


ankles of 


than the clapper of such a bell should be. 
These garments are so thick and heavy 
at the bottom that they beat cumbrously 
the of the 
Fancy my surprise when, on examining 
which Mr. Weldon purchased, I 
found that they were made of accordion 
pleating, and proved that this new fash 
ion of a few years ago in Europe and 


against bare heels women 


those 


America is almost as old as the history 


of woman's dress in the Orient. The 
simpler skirts were made of eight yards 


of material, but these pleated ones con 
tained forty to fifty vards. They hang 
free of the legs and swing around when 
in use as if they were belted on a revoly 


W hat 


belle who has twenty pounds weight in 


ing hoop. must be the pride of a 
such a dress pressing upon her hips, and 
ten pounds of silver, brass, or glass on 
her legs and toes! Does any young wo- 


man at home smile at the idea? As I re 


eall the young women [ have seen in 
our eities, wearing bangles enough to 


rattle like a tin-peddler’s wagon, I faney 
that it may be possible that even they 
would like to wear just suel a skirt and 
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mass of jewelry—for one night, I mean, 
at a faney-dress ball; not oftener, of 
course, 

The women are not such splendid spe- 
They 

ave not the pleasing faces or the grace- 
ful shaping of the women in and near 
Bombay; but for modesty I rank them 
first among all the Indian women I have 
Modesty is a comparative term, 
and has its differing conventions in dif- 
ferent lands. In China the greatest diffi- 
culty was to see the women’s hands; in 
Turkey they covered all of their faces 
except their eyes, and then flirted madly 
vith those, or, as often happened when I 
looked at them, they covered their faces 
ind then raised their skirts to their knees, 

f their coquetry could best be mani- 
fested by their stockings. In India it is 
only their faces that they are forbidden 
to show, and one grows quite accustomed 
to seeing them go about with their stom- 
achs uncovered—which, after all, is very 
little compared with what they sometimes 
But it was in Oudeypore that I found 
the most general and careful obedience to 
that Indian law of modesty which forbids 
them to allow a man to look upon their 
Even the poor women at work fol- 
lowed the rule, often when it was difficult 
for them to do so. In the city we used 
to see long queues of women approaching 
and scanning us eagerly, but when they 
came up to us they were like nuns. Each 
had put up a hand to pull her veil across 
her face. When we came upon hundreds 
bathing, all but a few of the oldest wid- 
ows turned their backs toward us. The 
better-dressed middle - Wives and 
met in lines, as our red 
Indians walk, each with a filmy veil of 
gauze—colored red or green or blue or 
pink—held before her face with her left 
hand, ready to be pulled back when she 
wished to look about, or closed when she 
was looked at. For a pleasing effect upon 
the stage, nothing could be prettier than 
this; indeed, if I wished to symbolize the 
perfection of grace and the quintessence 
of modesty, I would have it done by an 
imitation of the way an Indian woman 
uses her veil. 

For fun, I tried on one occasion to see 
the face of a merry girl who was in 
charge of one of the Maharana’s water- 
palaces in the lake at Oudeypore, and she 
gave me more of a task than I was able 
for. She carried several pounds of keys, 
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cimens of humanity as the men. 


seen. 


do. 


faces. 


class 
maidens were 
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which were mere slats of steel bent a lit- 
tle at right angles at the lower ends 
was all in red, like a flamingo—red shaw]. 
red bosom - cloth, and red 
skirt. She walked in leather which was 
also red, but it was that with which she was 
born, for she was barefooted. 


She 


cumbersome 


She led me 
along corridors, across courts, up stair 
least an 
hour, and all the while that she guided 
me her hands were down, her shaw] was 
blown about by the wind, and she was 
chatting and laughing with my servants, 
but whenever I came in front of her or 
beside her she was covered, or 
put her back to me. 
she was covered, I refer to her face. 


cases, and into baleonies for at 


she 
When I say that 
The 
foot of complexion between her little vest 
and the waist-band of her skirt did not 
matter, so she left it bare. Like all the 
women of Oudeypore, she stained both 
her upper and lower eyelids at the edges, 
so as to produce that effect which causes 
the uninitiated to say that they nave the 
most beautiful eyes in the world. Even 
after one that the effect is ar- 
tificially produced it loses little of its 
charm. It is a trick which does not be- 
come a white The women who 
practise it in London always look the 
worse for it. 


elise 


knows 


skin. 


I do not suppose there is any real dan- 
ger to a traveller in any crowd in India, 


It is only from thugs or fanaties, very in- 
frequently met with in lonely places, that 


feared. Yet one after- 
noon in Oudeypore there came one of 
those junctures to which the frequent 
traveller in strange lands must expect to 
grow accustomed, but which he need not 
Mr. Weldon and I] 
were in one of the Maharana’s carriages, 
and were shopping in the main street of 
the city. Our bearer was at home, and 
our babu had left us to procure some 
thing of which we were in search. As 
we sat there the people came out of the 
shops to offer whatever they thought we 
were most likely to buy. 
and daggers of ancient patterns, and 
shields shining with varnish, were the 
most plentiful among the goods they 
brought out, for Oudeypore appears to 
contain a mill for the reproduction of 
old-time weapons. When it was found 
that we would not buy these or the rude- 
ly made brass gods that were next pro- 
duced, the street boys took to offering us 
tin toys made in England, bracelets of 


assault is to be 


be asked to enjoy. 


New swords 
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sealing-wax and of wood from Germany, 
and finally bits of steel and actual rub- 
bish fetched out on purpose to insult us. 
The crowd laughed as we declined these 
offers, and we, having in mind how often 
good-nature had rescued us from ugly 
situations in China, made merry with 
them. Whether this plan will not serve 
in India I do not know, though I am cer- 
tain the people there are not nearly as 
natured as the Chinese. At all 
events, it availed us little on this ocea- 
The more and 
more insulting and boisterous, the crowd 


“ 


hoodlums 


sion. grew 
abetted them, and we were forced to drive 
on and keep our carriage moving, though 
we would give no one the satisfaction of 
seeing us leave either the neighborhood 
or the very block in which our torment- 
ors had assembled. 

On our second morning we drove to 
the gem of India, for, excepting the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, there is no such sight as 
Oudeypore’s combination of city, palaces, 
and lake, which is best viewed from the 
water before the city. On the way we 
passed our first fakir, a black man wear- 
ing only a short cotton coat and a scrap 
of cotton on his head, and seated in the 
broiling sun by the road-side. 


men and 


These holy 
martyrs for religion or the 
adoration of the people are not at all un- 
common. Travellers tell of wonderful 
ones among them. Some have held up 
their arms until they have shrunk and 
stiffened almost into bone, or have lain 
on beds of spikes for a quarter of a cen- 


tury. Some have held their hands elinch- 
ed until their finger-nails have grown 


through their palms and out at the backs 
of their hands. have actually 
India without standing up, by 
crawling like snakes, and plenty to-day 
are pretending to live without food or 
without money—which latter feat is not 
so difficult. We also met with a man 
whose forehead was whitened as if with 
ehalk, but, learning that he was a leper, 
we did not detain him for even that polite 
trifle which the Irish call ‘tthe time of 
day.” At Agra some very horrible lepers 
used to beg of us at the gate of our hotel 
grounds, and they were so shockingly re- 
pulsive that the first glance satisfied me 
they were not worthy of a second one. 
Again, we met in a crowded street a hand- 
man of four 


some 


ere yssed 


some young or five and 
twenty years, who might, in another 


land, have been taken for an ewsthete. 
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His finely moulded face was covered wit), 
the same ashes or gray earth which the 
leper wore, but his long glossy hair fel] 
loosely in waves behind him down to his 
waist. He was clad as Robin Hood or 
Rosalind might have been, in a wel] 
fitting suit of butternut-brown. On his 
head was a conical cap to match his suit, 
and in his right hand he earried a rod or 
wand of polished steel. As he strode by, 
with the air of a noble or a soldier, I got 
a glimpse of rings on his fingers, and, | 


thought, of bracelets as well. ‘‘Is that 
a fakir?” I inquired. ‘‘ No,” was my 


babu’s reply; ‘* he is an ascetic.” 

Our four oarsmen bent to their blades, 
the patriarch, sent everywhere with us 
by our host the Prince, folded himself up 
like a jack-knife in the bow, and we sat 
on our cushions in the stern. <A bean- 
tiful white bridge of five arches spanned 
the water before us—a graceful reach 
of masonry, which leaped from the splen 
did triple-arched water-gate of the city 
across to an immaculate temple on the 
other shore. When we passed under this 
bridge there burst upon my view the 
most spectacular, the most bewildering|ly 
beautiful scene I have yet encountered 
in all my travels. It was such that | 
turned to my companion and exclaimed 
that I knew not how to do justice to it 
in words, and that if he staid and drew 
steadily for a year, he could but hint at 
its beauty in his pictures. 

I was bewildered then; afterwards I 
was almost awed. That was when I had 
travelled past hundreds of yards of a pal 
ace far larger than the largest I had ever 
seen, after [had roamed through miles of 
elaborately ornamented courts, saloons, 
and passages in the Prince's water palaces, 
and after I had seen how, in constructing 
these exquisite pleasure-houses, the costly 
handiwork of the masons and sculptors 
had hidden every vestige of nature be- 
neath the terraces, pavilions, balconies, 
and ornaments of the fairylike strue- 
tures. We speak of the riches and power 
of our millionaires, I thought, yet the 
wealth of the richest of them would be 
taxed heavily were it used like that which 
was poured out here to turn a désert val 
ley into a lake, and then frame and even 
litter it with structures each room in 
which is a marvel of the genius of skilled 
men working in costly materials. 

Beyond the bridge the lake expands 
to a width of half or three-quarters of 
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a mile, and a length of a mile, if I 
may be allowed to measure by guess 
Out of it rise two white palaces 
and a swaller building. The soft hills 
limit the distant view; the nearer sides 


work. 


bear the masses of white buildings of the 
city, and the mountainous palace of the 
Prinee, rising in irregular white piles 
above its snowy terraces and water-side 
As we entered the body of the 
we found the people bathing and 


washing their clothing on the great gran- 


pavilions. 
lake 


ite steps which form an imposing edge to 
When the 


Hindoos bathe they embrace the oppor- 


one side of the waterscape. 


tunity to wash their clothing at the same 
It dries while they are bathing. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of men, wo- 
men, girls, and lads were thus employed 


time. 


as we rowed past. We saw them wash- 
ing the long cloths which they wind 
around their bodies, whipping the stone 
with ours in 
maugles, pounding them with clubs as 
vomen do throughout northern Europe, 
and finally spreading them out to make 
huge patches of red, green, blue, white, or 
vellow upon the granite steps above the 
bathers. Both the men and women kept 
themselves covered below their waists, 
the women using an under-skirt of cloth 
which reached to their feet. Only the 
children were naked. I remembered that 
onee a Hindoo said to me: ‘*‘ We clothe 
ourselves from the waist down, which is 


steps them as we press 


proper and necessary. Above the waist, 
whether we are covered or not is a minor 
The adults squatted on the sub- 
merged steps and drew the water up with 
For soap they used a pe- 
culiar earth which is found in many parts 
of India. They cleansed their teeth with 
something obtained from a species of trees, 


matter.” 


their palms. 


but I never had a chance to learn more 
definitely what it was. The women tied 
their hair up in a tight coil over their 
foreheads while washing. As I have said, 
they generally turned their backs 
approached. 

Beyond the farther end of the line of 
bathers, cows and water - buffaloes were 
being led down the granite steps to drink 
and bury their hot bodies in the lake. 
At the other end of the line we ob- 
served that the noble stone terrace before 
the lofty and magnificent water-gate of 
the city was given up to women filling 
water-jars. Many of these jars were of a 


as we 
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size to hold three or four gallons. They 
had some that were shaped WKe a conven- 
tional Greek jar, but were made of lus 
trous brass and copper. A very few were 
of earthenware, and strongly suggested 
the Aztec and later work of the peoples of 
Mexico and our Southwest. The women 
balanced two and even three of these pots 
on their heads. 

On visit to the 
water-palaces we saw seven or eight girls 
in flowing terra-cotta colored costumes, 
balancing brass jars, which flashed back 
the sun's glare. Their graceful 


our return from a 


figures 


and the red and yellow of their jars and 
dresses, as seen against the snowy water- 


gate, produced a memorable picture. For 
another very different background they 
had the tempest of voices of the bathers 
accentuating the more distant and soft 

ened babel of the town. In other parts 
of the Far East I have observed that the 
traveller can hear a city two miles away, 
smell it 

miles off. 
that 

Oriental cities. 


for three miles, and see it ten 

I will do India the justice to 
say hers are the least odorous of 
I believe this is because 
her people are more addicted to washing 
than most of their neighbors. 

High above us in, rather than on, the 
walls of the city we saw a gallery or bal 
cony in the garden of the court poet, a 
famous old minstrel whose home seems 
quite as good as his verses are said to be, 
but who has yielded to the truly Oriental 
inclination to deck his beautiful baleony 
with small sheets of looking The 
Maharana maintains a school for bards in 
the city, we were told, so that the laureate 
We also 
found that the monarch employs a court 
painter, whose work we saw and whose 
portraits were uncommonly well painted. 
We were told that the painter receives the 
taxes of a village for his support. 


glass. 


is certain to have a successor. 


These 
amount to less than seventy pounds, or 
three hundred and fifty dollars, a year, 
but other villages support certain ‘* priests 
to the throne,” so that no accessory of 
royalty appears to have been overlooked, 

The Maharana is a genuine monarch, 
properly hall-marked and decked with 
all that goes with kingship, regardless of 
expense. Since we were his guests we 
shared his pride in these adornments of 
his court and person. The more freely 
royalty entertains an American, the more 
he likes to feel that he is getting. 
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ITH the conquest stage of Siberian 
history passed away the pictu 
resque figure of the early pioneer. 


Rough but ready, and with a leaven of 
idealism to redeem much crude barbarity, 


the Cossack explorer had fulfilled his 
raison étre once the limits of the new 
empire were set, and from thenceforth 


survived merely as an anachronism, 
danger had been his element, so courage 
was his characteristic ; enterprise and 


resolution had been developed in him 
by almost insurmountable difficulties; 
and it is but natural that these robust 


qualities should, in his successors, have 
disappeared with the necessity which eall- 
ed them forth. For the eager blood and 
hot imagination which nerve the advent- 
iver to disdain hunger, thirst, and all 
hardship do not necessarily furnish the 
other kind of energy which is required for 
the humdrum toil of the potato-field. An- 
other type—in many respects inferior 
is required to carry on what the pioneer 
has begun. 

Equally natural is it that the two types 
should not be mutually sympathetic, and 
it is therefore suggestive of the homo- 
geneousness of the Slav people that the 
rough Cossack and his gentler successor, 
in spite of differences amounting almost 
to antagonism, should be possessed body 
and soul with the one ideal—Russia, Mis- 
tress of the World! 

Representatives of 


the original 
sacks 


survive, however, to the present 
day at the outposts of the empire— 


Cos- 


wher- 
ever, in faet, colonization still goes armed 

in stanitzas strewn along the successive 

igh-water marks Russian advance. 
The dislike entertained for them 
by their non-military fellow-settlers is a 
natural result 


} 


h of 


bitter 


of the favoritism shown 
them as pioneers by the crown, especial- 
ly in grants of choice land, and of the ar- 
rogance with which 


the Cossack asserts 
his privileged Status, 


A much-quoted in- 
working of this feud is that 
railway station, placed at a 


stance of the 


of the Omsk 
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considerable distance from the town 
This public inconvenience is attributed 
to the greedy intrigues of Cossack pro 
prietors of the intervening land, an in 
direct consequence of their manceuvres 
being that the baffled engineers—by way 
of revenge, it is said—have built the 
bridge over the neighboring river Irtysh 
for the exclusive passage by rail, leaving 
unfortunate foot-passengers to cross, as 
before, by a primeval ferry. The Si 
berian estimate of the Cossack much re 
sembles Uitlander opinion of the Boer 
His qualities as a pioneer are not dis 
puted, but to the economic development 
of the country he is regarded as a mer 
hinderance 
ing all progress.  Quaintly 
enough, this is much the opinion hith 
erto held by travellers of the Siberian 
himself! 

The inherited by the latter 
from his hardy forerunner covers an 


indolent, rapacious, and hat 
forms of 


country 


area twenty-five times greater than that 


of Germany. Of this huge dominion at 


least one-fourteenth is suitable for agri 
culture, lying in a belt traversing the 
country from west to east—a ruban de 


terre, as a French writer calls it—some 
3500 miles long by 


350 deep. It is through 
this fertile zone that the Great Siberian 
Railway will shortly run from ocean to 
ocean. Roughly speaking, Siberia may 
be said to contain five divisions, corre 
sponding to the basins of its four gigan- 
tic rivers—the Obi, Yenissei, Lena, and 
Amour, each 3000 miles long—and of that 
of the Central-Asian Ili, which, though 
smaller, is even more important to the 
burnt-up region it waters. 

Although of great potential wealth in 
minerals, the future of the country, so 
far as can be foreseen, is infinitely more 
dependent on agriculture and = eattle 
raising. Indeed, improved methods and 
communications are apparently alone re- 
quired to place Siberia in the front rank 
of corn-growing countries: and, to look 
no farther, in the Celestial Empire she 


q 
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has a wealthy neighbor whose great de- 
ficiency in cattle it would take centuries 
to satisfy, once a demand had been cre- 
ated, 


from 


The traveller to Siberia arriving 
the west at 


of 


onee enters the very 
the old-settled 
and 


region—collectively 


agriculture in 
eovernments of Tobolsk Tomsk. 
fhe whole termed 
‘Western Siberia’ —is one vast alluvial 
southeastern 
corner by the Altai Highlands —a 


plain, only broken in its 


rich 


mining region eight times the size of 


Switzerland, and the private property of 
the Tsar. 

Kar the greater part of this plain is 
covered by bog and forest, merging north- 
ward into eternally frozen, lichen-grown 
marsh-land. But an area remains—only 
four times that of the German Empire 
which is suitable for agriculture. It is, 
a paradise for the peasant 


escaped 


udeed, almost 


settler, from the overtaxing, 
overerowding, and 


village. 


over-surveillance of 

The climate, it is 
is slightly more rigorous than that 
but, in 


his Russian 


accustomed to, 
the rich him in 
virgin strength, and the lands adapted for 
agriculture are often alternated in ideal 
proportions with well-watered pasturage 
and The 
terms them, are supplied him without 
stint, and it is perhaps but human na- 
that without 
thonght of the morrow. 


he 1s 


compensa- 


tion. black soil awaits 


forest. ‘gifts of God,” as he 


ture he should use them 


The bireh woods, so characteristic of 
the agricultural zone of Siberia, supply 
the primary requirements of the newly 
arrived immigrant. With the help of 
is axe—an essential item in the small 
outfit dragged or carried so many weary 
builds himself an of 
its rough-hewn roofed with bark. 
Out of bireh fashions his rudi- 
mentary implements—to last until he can 


versts — he isba 
logs, 
the he 
purchase better from a kustar—a vil- 
lage of wood-workers: and on it he en- 
tirely depends for fuel. Once housed, he 
can safely await the harvesting of his 
own crant he 
lias received supplies him with a reserve 


crops. The government 
of grain, and on this he can subsist, eked 
out perhaps by an oceasional capercailzie 
potted in the cedar-trees, or a salmon net- 
ted through a hole eut in the ice of the 
neighboring stream. The skins of a few 
during the long winter 
suffice for the renewal of his travel-worn 
fur coat; or perhaps, if unusually en- 


squirrels shot 
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ergetic, he may join with a neighbor in 


trapping foxes,:should thev have 


seen passing up the river on one of their 


been 


strange periodical migrations. 
At last the 
snows melt. 


frost breaks up and thie 
For three weeks the much 
dreaded razputitza renders all locomo 
tion almost impossible for mud and slush 
Then the spring—of 


months into which the settler must con 


comes those ive 


ceutrate a year’s labor. His simple in 
the 
His very life de 


plements are finished; the seed, on 


preservation of which 
pended, stands ready in undamaged sacks ; 
and the black virgin soil, clear of snow 
and charged with fertile essences, awaits 
it. The true * gold of 


the peasant’s own door. 


Siberia” lies at 
Plough-horses 
are the next essential, and the settler, for 
the equivalent of six dollars a head, ob 
nomad 
herds of the neighboring steppe. 


tains his pick from the Kirghiz 
Half : 
dozen of these hardy little animals, a fe 
mileh-cows, and some sheep purchased a 
the same time make up a suflicient stock 
to start with. 

Let 


0d one, 


the 
The cattle thrive and fatten 
in the lush pasture, the crops of wheat 
and rye are heavy, and 
himself, on the approach of winter, safe 
from The gathered 
harvest more than suttices for his house 


us imagine that season is 


the settler sees 


immediate want, 
hold needs, as well as for the following 
year’s sowing. The ease with which for- 
tune has come to him suggests no mis 
giving for the future, and, as the winter 
season allows of no field-work, the farmer 
is content to doze the long months through 
in his stifling isba over pipe and vodka- 
bottle, for all the world like a hibernating 
bear! 

Next year luck is again with him, and 
without manuring or weeding, and witha 


minimum of labor, heagain harvests heavy 
crops. 


His cattle and horses have multi- 
plied, and he is now able to invest in 
some draught-horses from Tomsk, slower 
than those of Kirghiz strain, but of more 
power. His large surplus of grain he 
manages this year toconvey in sledges to 
the nearest fair 
to 


to be thence distributed 
tussia, to distant mining or non-agri- 
cultural districts, to the spirit-distillers, or 
for the supply of the Great Siberian Track, 
the highway to the East 
of a very few such prosperous years tlie 
The virgin 
lands surrounding him will yield, with- 


In the course 


settler becomes well-to-do. 
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out rest or manure, and perhaps with 


Oulyv a change, in course of time 


from 
vlieat to less exhausting barley, and from 


rye to oats, heavy crops for another 
twenty years. Indeed, there exist lands 
in the south of Tobolsk which have been 
tilled incessantly for a hundred years ! 
The settler is able to pay off the govern- 
ment grant and to inerease his land. 


His foals at foot, gambolling in the snow- 
fed pasture, 


draught 


promise good increase of 

The cows 
give than he can now con- 
sume, and after supplying his family, he 
is able to send lot of butter to 
market, with the proceeds of which he 


horses. and goats 


more milk 


his first 


purchases from the Kirghiz a few of their 


special breed of kurdiuk, or fat- tailed 
sheep—an improvement on the light- 


tleeced Tobolsk breed, with which he has 
hitherto had to be content. 

His flaxen-haired children playing 
round the farm, in orthodox red tunies, 
and each with a medallion of St. Viadi- 
mir or St. Paul round his neck, are one 
and all plump and rosy-cheeked. All 
points to a steadily rising tide in his af- 
fairs. No imaginative anxiety as to the 
The 
is true, have to be brought a 
longer distance now than when he first 
settled on the spot, but the woods behind 
still appear unlimited. His fields, no 
doubt, are gradually losing strength, but 
why labor to manure them when they 
can, at his 


future troubles his Siberian phlegm. 


logs, it 


pleasure, be abandoned for 
And as for the education of the 
children, the himself too ig 
norant to even appreciate the advantage 
of it. In the country districts of Siberia, 


hew 


settler is 


only one child in a hundred receives any 
schooling whatever. 

Suddenly there ** comesa frost”’- 
positively fraught with disaster. 
cattle have hitherto 


a year 
As the 
feed 
winter by 
scratching away the snow from the herb- 
age, the easy-going farmer has not trou- 
bled to make provision of hay. But the 
first snowfall of autumn is, this 
vear, followed by rain, and that again by 
frost; and nearly the whole of his flocks, 
unable to pierce the hard - caked 
face, starve before his eyes. 


managed to 


themselves throughout the 


} 
usual 


sur- 
The rem- 
nants suffer further loss in an unusually 
severe buran, or blizzard swept over pre- 
cipice and into snow-drift. To add to 


these misfortunes, when spring comes, 
the farmer, in his fear of autumn hoar- 
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frosts blighting the almost ripened ear, is 
a day early in sowing, and the youn 
shoots get nipped by a late spring frost 
Or, when he has imagined his crop as 
sured, the locust of the Kirghiz steppes 
the dreaded kobylka, 
vours them. 


discovers and ce 
And finally, in the autum) 
the chuma gives the coup de grdce 

those of his draught-horses that have su 
vived the other plagues. Under tl 
repeated calamities his position changes 
rapidly indeed. 


ese 


There is no system of 
organized credit to help him, and 
though his whole district has suffered, no 


ai 
assistance is forth-coming from the im 
mensely distant though neighboring TOV 
ernment. Such is the want of meaus of 
transport that surplus in Tomsk cannot 
supply deficit in Tobolsk. 
ruined farmer hope for any repayment in 
kind of the grain he has disposed of in 
prosperous years— except perhaps fron 
the distilleries, in the form of 
drown his troubles. 

With such 
count, it is 
recently, 


Nor can the 


vodka to 


taken into a 
not surprising that, until 
many a settler turned 
agriculture to the more certain, if in 
some years less remunerative, livelihood 
to be earned on the Great Siberian Track 
This was, until the coming of steamers 
and railway, the great artery of tratlic 
between and west. It employed 
tens of thousands of men and hundreds 
of thousands of horses. If the settler 
opened an inn, custom was assured to 


risks to be 


from 


east 


him from the continuous stream of tray 
ellers, prisoners, troops, and officials pass 
ing his door. Or he might earn a good 
and, what was scarcely less valued by 
him, a lazy living as a teamster. The 
chief imports from Russia, varying from 
millinery to machinery and from bonnets 
to bar-iron, passed that way, and he 
could return westward with a load of 
grain, hides, tallow, or skin-bound chests 
of China tea. The owner of a sledge and 
team of five good horses often earned, in 
the old days, as much as £25 for a 


~~ 


LWo 
thousand-mile trip from Tomsk to Irkutsk 
and back, occupying two months; and 
into the bargain was found in the keep 
of his horses. Having pocketed, and per- 
haps partially converted into vodka, the 
bargain-money for the trip, he could take 
his seat with a light heart on the forepart 
of the and, muffled in 
sheepskins, himself up to vacuous 
enjoyment. But with steamer and rail- 


sledge, warm 


give 


i 
| 
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way competition sledge-freights have 
been cut down to nothing, and the pop- 
ilation of the Siberian Track is gradually 
being converted to agriculture 
and with 
anathema on the new railway. 

The which land is divided 
amongst the farmers are naturally very 
varied 


against 
its will, however, many an 
forms in 


in some districts there being more 
land than ean be cultivated; in others, 
tillable land having to be created, by 
drainage or irrigation; in others, arable 
land preponderating 
forest over arable, and so on. 


over meadow, or 

All land, 
however, belongs to the crown, and is 
only held by the peasants in usufruct; 
though in certain parts of the country 
the areas are practically limitless, and 
the peasants ‘* wherever 
hatchet, scythe, and plough may go.” 
In others—e. g., the villages of Tobolsk— 
a strict thirteen acres, and no more, is the 
allotment of The average 
throughout Siberia is forty-eight acres 
per capita, male, 


claim rgtts 


each male. 


No uniform government survey exists. 
In some cases a general boundary has 
been fixed for whole volosts of 15,000 
leaving the peasants to the 
land in common or divide it according 


to settlements. 


souls, use 
In other cases the gov- 
ernment surveyors have marked out the 
lands of each settlement, or even of each 
group of villages. 

In newly settled districts the zaimka 
is the form of division. Each farmer 
leaves the village at the commencement 
of spring for his farmstead 
zaimka. Here he lives’ throughout 
summer, only returning to the village 
for winter quarters. 


own or 


Around his zaimka 
he cultivates any land he chooses: the 
rich man, perhaps 2000 acres; the poor, 
150. But there is no opening for envy, 
as rich and poor alike are free to seize 
any additional unoccupied land, and there 
is oceans of room for all. 

Nevertheless, gradually all the good 
land gets taken up, more land is required 
by the increasing population, and the 
zaimka develops into the 
This is the communal system 
principally followed in Tomsk and To- 
bolsk. By it a man has right only to 
that land into which he puts his labor, 
and only for so long as he continues to 
cultivate it. Meadow-land grass, grown 
without labor, is free to the community; 
each peasant mows where he wills, but 


volnaia 
system. 
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the hay belongs to him who euts and 
makes it. Similarly, the forest is free, 
becoming private only when enclosed by 
a diteh, cleared of dead wood, or other 
wise labored upon. Pasture is free, each 
member being allowed to graze his cattle 
on the ground set apart by the commu 
nity for the purpose; but none may en 
close a piece for his own sole use. 

Such is the = agricultural 
‘Western Siberia,” a country 
development has been much retarded by 
the fact that the Obi, its chief waterway 
—a noble river 3180 miles in length, and 
navigable throughout — flows north, at 
right angles to the trend of tratlic, and, 
falling into the ice-bound Gulf of Obi, 
affords no practical communication with 
the markets of the But the 
Siberian Railway is now supplying the 


aspect of 


whose 


Ww orld. 


long-required stimulus. 


Some slight hints have already been 
given as to the undeveloped moral state 
of the colonists. French travellers, in 
spite of the fond alliance, are particular 
ly vivacious on the subject, and in view 
of the bias which their sympa 


thies may be supposed to lend, their esti 


Russi 
tussian 


mate can be quoted without suspicion of 
unfairness. In general, the great Napo 
leon’s famous dictum is confirmed: 
‘*Grattez le Russe, et vous trouverez le 
Tartare.” One 
describes the race as indolent 
and apathetic beyond all imagination 

even a French journalist’s! 
he admits that 
exceeded 


modern Gallic traveller 


Siberian 


Farther on 
Siberian sluegishness is 
pig 
But he adds that the spar- 
will forego every 


by one thing — Siberian 
headedness! 
tan Siberian luxury 
rather than raise a finger to work for it, 
and concludes by declaring that Siberia 


is the only country in the world where 


the almighty dollar becomes impotent in 
face of the extraordinary vis inertio of 


the peasantry. All travellers—Latin and 
Teutonic alike—agree in further credit- 
ing the Siberian with having brought 
lying to the rank of a positive fine art. 
M. Legras who most 
picturesquely voices the general opinion 
when, in the preface to his En Sibérie, 
he says: 


It is perhaps 


On ment avee délices, le plus sonvent sans 
intérét, par habitnde, par désceuvrement, pour 
l'amour de Vart. 


But this does not prevent the Siberian 
from being, like the Boer, extremely fond 
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of quotations from Holy Writ when ju- 
diciously applied. As might, however, 
be expected, the texts hanging in pious 
profusion from his walls usually exhort 
to self-denial and abstention rather than 
to enterprise and effort. Accordingly, a 
favorite verse is, ‘* Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven,” or, as read by the disgusted 
traveller through the murky fumes and 
greasy darkness of a Siberian hostelry, 
‘*Happy are they who expect little, for 
verily they shall not be disappointed.” 

We have seen how the ignorant farm- 
er beguiles the long winter hours. The 
pleasures of the rich mine-owner, though 
more expensive, are scarcely less boor- 
ish. The unique aspiration of the aver- 
age magnate is the gross display of 
wealth, effected in true Oriental fashion. 
For—metaphorically as well as sartorial- 
ly—the dress-coat he so much affects is 
no guarantee of irreproachable linen un- 
derneath; his mansion—which cost a for- 
tune—is comfortless; his retinues of ser- 
vants, dirty and inefficient; and of a 
stableful of horses, none is fit for his 
guest to ride. The generally accepted 
criteria of magnificence appear to be pro- 
fuse libations of champagne. A cigarette- 
bowl, too, hollowed from a solid gold 
nugget, stamps the fortunate possessor a 
Corinthian” of taste. Or the man of 
cultured aspirations may—and, if rumor 
does not lie, sometimes does—achieve re- 
finement by having his sitting-room floor 
washed daily with Frenchchampagne. In 
fact, although the subject of it be 200 
vears old, Lord Macaulay’s epigram is 
searcely antiquated, and one can without 
much difficulty still imagine the Siberian 
grandee appearing at court ‘‘ dropping 
pearls and vermin.” 

‘*Eastern Siberia,” the second of the 
five great divisions, occupies, roughly 
speaking, the basin of the river Yenissei, 
and comprises an area equal to twice the 
combined extent of Germany, Austria, 
and France. In climate it is even less 
favored than Western Siberia, and one- 
twelfth only of its whole area is at all 
suitable for cultivation, the rest being 
forest, morass, and tundra. Agriculture 
has consequently, to a great extent, given 
way to eattle-breeding, and the propor- 
tion of domestic animals to man—a sure 
index of the industrial development of a 
country, or the reverse—is corresponding- 
ly high. Whereas, for instance, in Great 


Britain and Belgium the percentage of 
horses to human population is only five 
and in the United States and Europea 
Russia but twenty-two, in Eastern Sibe 


ria it reaches the high figure of seventy 
two. 

Another indication of the changing 
character of the country is the increased 
proportion of natives, who, while rar 
met with in the highly cultivated dis 
tricts of Tomsk, in the Yenissei and 
Irkutsk governments form twenty-three 
per cent. of the population. Of these the 
greater part are Buriats, a tribe of cattle 
breeding Buddhists, who migrated north 
in the thirteenth century, when Genghis 
Khan ruled supreme in Mongolia. <A] 
though subdued by the Cossacks two cen 
turies later, after a protracted struggle, it 
is noteworthy that this people do not as 
yet show the usual native tendency to die 
out at Russian contact. 

The principal mountain chain of the 
region is the Sayan, separating it on the 
south from China. One of the valleys 
in this range, shut in on all sides by high 
mountains, was known to most ancient 
times as the Irghana- Kon, and is cele 
brated as the eradle of the great Tiursk 
tribe, the nucleus of Central-Asian peo 
ples. In another valley of the Sayan 
guarded by Mount Khamar- Daban, lies 
Lake Baikal, one of the largest sheets of 
fresh water in the world, equalling the 
combined areas of Holland and the Duceliy 
of Luxemburg. One of its many phe 
nomena is a species of seal. Water-fow] 
frequent its shores in countless numbers, 
and gulls in particular are so numerous 
that its rocks are covered with thick lay- 
ers of guano, which, when the Siberian 
farmer is eventually compelled to manure 
his fields, will supply him, it is estimated, 
for generations. 

Frozen in winter, ‘‘ the Baikal” affords 
a route for sledges. In summer steamers 
ply on it. No long interval elapses be 
tween the two, for in these countries the 
first ice-grip of autumn comes suddenly, 
and the story told in North China of the 
last Pei-ho steamer of the season being 
compelled, as she rammed her way out 
through the ice, to whistle a warning to 
the carts crossing her bow, is almost true 
enough to be good, and applies to Lake 
Baikal; for the track across the ice is dot- 
ted with booths and stations, and the traf- 
fic is often only cleared just as the whole 
surface is about to give way. 
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The Yenissei, which waters this coun- 
try. shares with the Obi and Lena the 
disadvantage of a northerly direction at 

eht angles to the trade routes, but its 
embouchure is far more accessible than 
theirs, thanks partly to the action of the 
tail-end of the Gulf Stream in clearing 
the ice of the Kara Sea. Captain Wig- 
wins of Neweastle has lately proved that 
. vessel can make Yenissei Bay in late 
vatumn and slip away again before the 

closes in. 

Larger than either East or West Si- 
beria is the Yakutsk region, an inhospi- 
table mountainous area of 70,000 miles 
square, aretic in climate, covered with 

penetrable forest, morass, and polar 
tundras only fit for reindeer- breeding. 
Its waterway, the gigantic Lena—free of 
ice during only one hundred and sixty 
days of the year—is even less practicable 
for navigation than the Obi or Yenissei, 
falling as it does, into no gulf or estuary, 
but winding its way to the sea through 
in intricate maze of delta. The popula- 
tion of this miserable country is mostly 
native, and concentrated in the forest 
zone, at an average of six inhabitants to 
asquare mile. In the polar tundras there 
ive but six to each ten square miles. In 
such a region it is not surprising that the 
Russians, who have valiantly preserved 
their national characteristics even in 
Amour swamps and Kirghiz deserts, 
should have found the burden of local 
conditions too heavy for them, and have 
sunk—intermarriage aiding—to the brut- 
ish level of the natives. 

Agriculture and cattle-breeding are in 
Yakutsk replaced by hunting, trapping, 
ind fishing. The fur animals, gradually 
exterminated in the cultivated zone, are 
still abundant here. The white bear is 
sometimes brought on floating ice from 
its habitat in the polar islands. The 
brown bear and elk roam the forest; the 
sable is common, also the fox, and many 
other species. Commonest of all is the 
squirrel, of which the average hunter 
bags three hundred head in a season. In 
the pursuit of the large fur animals suc- 
cess is greatly a question of luck. The 
bear- hunter may make his hundreds of 
roubles in a few weeks, or he may wan- 
der through the forest the whole winter 
and scarcely earn the keep of his dogs. 

There are no exact statistics of the fur 
trade, but some idea may be formed of its 
extent from the figures for the year 1892. 
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These gave, for the whole of Siberia, a 
total of no less than 1,111,224 skins of 18 
varieties of animals. The rarest enumer 
ated were 4 tigers—shot perhaps in the 
reed swamps of Lake Balkash—24 black 
foxes, and 45 white polar bears. The 
commonest were one million squirrels, 
and 31,312 sables. The central marts 
of the Siberian fur trade are, curiously 
enough, not in Russia, but in London and 
Leipzig. 

The fishing industry, though on a large 
scale, is unimportant, as the fish is mostly 
consumed locally—Siberian salting being 
too badly carried out to have created an 
export trade. 

Of far greater interest than the Yakutsk 
mainland are the three ‘‘ New Siberian 
Islands © off its coast. Traders in mam- 
moth ivory and morse tusks reach them 
in sledges across the frozen sea, spend the 
short summer there, and return as they 
came, when the ice sets in. These islands 
hold the buried record of the whole or 
ganic world as it formerly existed in 75 
76° north latitude; the shaggy red-haired 
mammoth (EHlephas primogenius), the 
rhinoceros, butfalo, musk -ox, and other 
extinet species, have here their cemetery ; 
and trees allied to the temperate zone 
kinds, such as the elm and hazel, are here 
found fossilized. 

The fur trade and minor industries can- 
not, however, suffice to the development 
of the ** coldest country in the world,” and 
the future of Yakutsk must depend, like 
that of the Klondike, on the development 
of mineral wealth. 
more or less remote potentiality, the pre 


This. however, is a 


cious metals being, as far as is known, 
thinly scattered over a vast surface. 

The fourth great division of Siberia is 
the Amour-Littoral region, which ineludes 
the basin of the Amour and the whole 
coast-line from the peninsula of Kamt 
chatka to the island of Sakhalin. Of this 
the Transbaikal provinee is the corn- 
growing centre, enjoying a powerful 
sun, clear air, and an almost snowless 
winter. Here the rhododendron of the 
western ranges grows, together with the 
oak, elm, hazel, and wild apple of the 
temperate zone, and the wild apricot, 
dogrose, and tamarisk peculiar to this 
part of Siberia. 

Along the Amour and Ussuri rivers the 
climate is less favorable, a general excess 
of moisture causing in the cereals a ten- 
dency to run to straw. So that Amour 
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crops, though heavy, are, as a rule, poor 
in quality. Some districts have even to 
be entirely abandoned, account of the 
‘intoxicating bread” they produce, due 
to fungoid growths in the ears of corn. 
In these damper regions flourish the Man- 
churian cedar, the pitch- pine, and the 
vew, peculiar to the Caucasus, and indi- 
eat ng approach to the sea; the maple and 
ash, unknown elsewhere in Siberia; and 
a cork-tree, not met with in all Russia. 
The shrubs include a number of Chinese 
kinds. 

Bordering on their own, these lands 
naturally attract many thousands of Ko 
rean and Chinese settlers, whose careful 
and intensive farming offers a contrast 
very unfavorable to that of their Russian 
neighbor. Ownership of fields may be 
told at a glance—the ones sown in math 
ematical rows. copiously manured, and 
scrupulously weeded; the others left to 
grow untended and choked with weeds. 
The Korean’s principal crop is buda 
(Setaria indica), of which a couple of 
well-sown acres will support his whole 
family for more than a year. 

Along the sea-coast north of the Amour 
the climate becomes execrable. The 
Kamtchatkan Peninsula is deseribed as 
alternately ‘‘ wrapped in fog, drenched 
with rain, and smothered by snow.” The 
Sea of Okhotsk, though of the same lati 
tude as the English Channel, is polar in 
its character. It is, besides, subject to 
**monsoons,”’ caused by the rapid cooling 
and heat Ing of land as compared Ww ith sea, 
in winter and summer. These gales blow 
with such foree across the neighboring 
Stanovol range that neither men nor 
pack-animals ean stand against them. Of 
the stunted flora of this desolate land the 
most characteristic is a nettle, which is 
rapidly ousting all other vegetation. 

Settled agriculture is out of the ques- 
tion, and the whole land is practically 
abandoned to the aborigines, who corre- 
spond in character to those of the north 
coast of West Siberia, and maintain them- 
selves by fishing, trapping, and reindeer 
breeding. Of these animals they own 
large herds, often in the proportion of six 
to each member of the tribe; and the 
reindeer is as essential to their existence 
as the birch-tree to that of the settler in 
the Southwest. While living it is in- 


valuable as a means of transport, and 
when dead its skin provides clothes, its 
flesh food, its sinews thread, and _ its 


bones needles and knives. The nat 
also own numbers of sledge-dogs res; 
bling the Esquimau breed. They 
harnessed in teams, without reins or | 
dles. One dog, specially prized, and 
ued at nearly thirty dollars—a fortuns 
the Koriat—leads the way as guide. ‘| 
others draw a load averaging one hu 
dred pounds per dog, at the rate of sor 
eight miles an hour. A _ peculiarity 
these valuable animals is that they can) 
bark. 

How precarious is the existence of the 
wandering peoples is evidenced by 
fact that they regard death from star 
tion as a natural ending, and, till com 
atively recently, practised the filial d 
of stabbing an aged parent to save 
from more protracted pangs. 

In vivid contrast to its climatic rigo 
the coast of Kamtchatka is dotted 
giant voleanoes, many in full erupti: 
The red glow of their craters on ice-pa 
and frozen cape, the torrents of boili) 
snow which sear their sides, the sil 
line of huge white sentinels standi 
with quenched fires guarding the are! 
seas, all go to form an impressive pict 
of warring forces. 

The development of land industri 
being hopeless, the economical future 
this region centres in the vast sea ind 
tries of its coast. The Sea of Okhot: 
and the Bering Sea have always been 
favorite feeding-ground for marine ai 
mals, as they abound in fish, mollus 
crustaceans, and beds of sea-cabbag: 
Specimens of the now extinct sea-cow 
animal weighing 50,000 pounds—were | 
killed on Bering Island in 1780. T 
fast-disappearing sea-lion also frequent 
these waters, with whales, dolphins, ai 
seals in thousands, and cod, herring, 
other fish in countless shoals. The ce 
spoi!s have, however, gone to the Am: 


al 
ican whaling and sealing schooners 
contraband trade which the Russians ha‘ 
feebly endeavored to check by means o 
one or two patrolling gunboats. A Ru 
sian government report speaks of thi 
crews of vessels they succeed in captu 
ing ‘‘ being always set at liberty wit 
out the exaction of any fine’; but thi 
United States sealing skipper, according 
to Rudyard Kipling, unlike European 
governments, does not pay so much at 
tention to what Russian officialdom says 
as to what it does, and keeps a sharp 
lookout. 
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For life it is that is worse than death, by force 


of Russian law, 
work in the mines of mercury that loose the 


teeth in your jaw. 


The fifth and last division of Siberia is 
ie Kirghiz Steppe region of Central Asia. 
\ third of its area of 25,000 square miles 
s mountainous, the rest barren steppe. 
Its principal chain, the Thian-Shan, con- 
ists of lines of snow-clad summits run- 
parallel to the Chinese frontier. 

lelr passes are rugged and attain a height 

f 13.000 feet. At the foot of these moun- 
tains, and extending to the Zailiisk Altai 
1 the north, stretches a zone of fertile 
|, brought down by torrents and wa- 
tered from the melting snow of the peaks. 
It ceases, however, wherever the moun- 
tains descend below the snow-line, and is 


consequently of comparatively small ex- 


ent. But it is eminently suited for col- 
onization, and represents the cream of all 
Siberian arable land, 

Kor the climate of this sub-mountain- 
ous zone is amongst the best in Russia; 
cardening is possible as nowhere else in 
Siberia, and even grape-culture. The 
flora is consequently rich, and includes 
some wild species of European cultivated 
plants, such as rye and hemp. In the 
rid steppe, however, there is practically 
no vegetation. A few trees—the ash, 
oplar, and willow—mark the courses of 

vers, but the only characteristic plant is 
. dwarfed and crooked shrub with silvery 
foliage, on which camels browse. 

3ut far above the burning steppe the 
Russian settlers have their homes—on rich 
soil, well watered from the snows. Above 
them, up the mountain, a belt of forest 
holds inexhaustible supplies of wood and 
fuel. Still higher are the cool alpine pas- 
tures whither the Kirghiz herds, kept to 
certain prescribed tracks as they pass 
through the Russian zone, wend their way 
for summer grazing. A comparatively 
mild winter offers no hardship, a long 
summer necessitates no hurried husband- 
ry, in this the last and the best of all Rus- 
sian colonies. 

On the inaccessible Thian-Shan peaks 
roam the kochgar, the wild-sheep called 
after the old Venetian traveller, ‘‘ Ovis 
Poli.” The tiger of southern Asia 
reaches his northern limits in the reeds 
of the neighboring Lake Balkash. Wild- 
boars and Himalayan bears frequent the 
wooded slopes. The arkhar, anotlier spe- 
‘ies of mountain sheep, is common. A 


great concourse of wild-fowl breed in the 
solitary lakes and rivers of the steppe. 
The pelican has here his habitat. Among 
the many beautiful species of Asiatic 
pheasants found in the sheltered valleys 
of the Thian-Shan is the hardy Phasianus 
torquatus, which, introduced into Eng- 
land some fifty years ago from China, 
quickly drove out the Phasianus colchi- 
cus of Asia Minor, and is now the pre 
dominant kind in English woods. 

It was from these fertile slopes that the 
Huns migrated westward two centuries 
before Christ, and that successive irrup 
tions of the Central-Asian populations 
have followed, some overflowing into the 
rich plains of China, while others, sweep 
ing north or south of the Caspian, poured 
into Europe. Last of all came the great 
Mongolian wave of the thirteenth cen 
tury, under Genghis Khan, which depos- 
ited the Kirghiz hordes far to the south- 
west, and the Buriats, as we have seen, 
beyond the Amour. 

Once established in this half-way house, 
the Russians were masters of Central Asia. 

If little notice has been taken, in this 
brief sketch, of the industries which 
might be expected to have assumed by 
this time an important place in the de- 
velopment of Siberia, it is because these 
are quite insignificant, and it was de- 
sired to particularly emphasize the agri- 
cultural and pastoral prospects on which 
the future of the country in reality de- 
pends. Some few remarks, however, 
must be made on the mining industry. 
Siberia is rich in all kinds of ore, but, 
practically, gold-mining las killed iron 
and the other forms of mining. Siberian 
gold-mining is only distinguished from 
that of other countries by its extremely 
antiquated methods. 
spicuous by its absence. 


Machinery is con- 

It has all, it is 
true, to be brought from the Urals— 
which doubles and trebles the original 
cost—but in great measure the usual Si- 
berian conservatism is to blame. The 
Amour mines form an exception, partly 
owing to the larger capital of the compa- 
nies working them, partly to the dear- 
The use of 
explosives is only gradually coming in, 
and experimental hydraulics have been 
unsuccessful. 

But greatest of aH the handicaps to the 
gold- mining industry is the draconian 
law which compels proprietors to sell ev- 
ery ounce of gold to the state, thereby 


ness of horses in the region. 
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opening a door to official peculation and 
abuses against which they are powerless. 

A new 
Siberia—the era of her full development. 
Improved methods; 
vaney of 
grounds ; 


era is, however, dawning for 
systematic conser- 
forest, fishery, and hunting- 
organized credit; communica- 
markets—will throw her, 
armed at all points, into the commercial 
arena. The gravity of the prospect can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

And nothing prevents those interested 
from studying the problem on the spot. 
Siberia need no longer be a terra incog- 
nita. Even now, before the completion 
of the railway, travel is as riskless as in 
Europe or the United States. Delicate 
ladies have repeatedly made the journey 
from Peking to St. Petersburg; bathed in 
the elixir of steppe air, they have found 
‘roughing it” invigorating rather than 
exhausting. And in Siberia a single lady 
can travel without the escort she would 
need in France. 

The public impression of the hazards 
of Siberian travel has, however, been un- 
avoidably influenced by the ridiculous 
heroics of certain travellers seeking 
glory rather than information. 
Couspicuous amongst these is the lively 
Gaul. He feels obliged to play up to the 
photograph of himself in furs, which was 
the chief inducement to make the jour- 
ney. Who, for instance, from this de- 
scription of M. Meignan’s, would imagine 
it was the 
across 


ferred to? 


tions: soon 


cheap 


‘common or garden” sledge 
route Lake Baikal that was re- 

Between life and death, between the air we 
breathed and the bottom of the lake, there 
was only one foot of ice. Who at this dis- 
tance could have beard our last desperate cry 
of anguish, at the when the ice, 
breaking under our weight, would open and 


then close over us forever? 


moment 


The same author, having lost his way 
for a few hours in a snow-storm—not a 
very terrible experience in a well-covered 
sledge, with abundance of furs, victuals, 
and cognac handy — thus (naively, we 
think) describes his feelings for the bene- 
fit of his fellow-countrymen: 

We saw passing, in imagination, caravans 
of Kirghiz—from whom we were, iu reality, 
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not distant— and we tancied ourselves led 
prisoners into Tartary, in some wild Jawless 
territory not yet brought under subjection : 
we saw also—but this time it was not a vision 
five or six packs of wolves prowling around 


our poor beasts. 


The Mongol, most harmless of men, j 
painted by this gentleman in 
vivid colors: 


no less 

Armed as formidably as they appeared t 
be, sometimes with a bow and arrows, sony 
times with a musket bristling with a spike 
and always with a murderous-looking knife, 
these savage-looking rovers were calculate: 
to fill one with misgivings as to their paciti 
Intentions. 


Another French writer of the 
kidney has to walk, unarmed, a 
home to his inn after dinner on a fine 
night. His Siberian host—in the sinis 
ter-sounding town of Krivochokovo, 
whose 11,500 inhabitants he assures his 
readers were, all of them, the seum of 
does not order out the carriave 
at ten o'clock at night, consequentl y— 


Saline 


Mili¢ 


Siberia 


What a whirl of thoughts! Rage, anger at 
my host, regret for my carelessness, good resi 
lutions for the future—should Lever come out 
alive—then terror, and tinally resignation to 
the worst. Must I detail my agony, my hesi 
tations, my stumblings?.... 1 reached my 
room drenched with sweat, shaking with 
fever and fatigue, and collapsed, fainting, only 
conscious that I had spent an hour and a 
half. ... {in a badly lighted street !} 


Books written in this tone of heroic 
combatings with windmills do not give 
much helpful information as to the real 
Siberia now developing. Neither do 
dusty volumes of government gazetteers 
packed with geographical and ethno 
graphical statistics; nor propagandist de 
scriptions of exiles and Jews. The need 
of information is, however, urgent — of 
information neither too dry for masti 
cation nor tantalizingly frothy. The 
awakening of a whole fifth of the world’s 
area must necessitate no slight readjust 
ments among the other occupants. And 
when, with the dawn of the twentieth 
century, the new challenger enters the 
world’s lists, it will not do for the Anglo 
Saxon to plead that he had had no notice 
of the jousts! 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


BY ARNOLD WHITE 


O describe the actual machinery by 
which England 


her task of colonial 


modern performs 
administration 
may be interesting to Americans—a peo- 
ple traditionally given to the examination 
of the details of government, who are ae 
customed to apply the utilitarian test to 
uew institutions, and 
responsible for a colonial empire. 


who have become 
The 
new dominions of the United States may 
never be Downing Street 
lines, but the history, evolution, and or 
ganization of the department over which 
Mr. Chamberlain presides can scarcely 
fail to offer food to the 
founders of a 


vroverned on 


for reflection 


new 


office at 
Washington, for it is reasonably certain 


Vou. Cc 


colonial 


—No. 596 


32 


that 
quired before the administration of the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico gets 
into full The story I 
have to tell deals so largely with facts 


some new machinery will be re 


working order. 


and details that it can only attract those 
directly interested in the good adminis 
the American empire 
I am told, however, that every American 


belongs to this class. 


tration of new 


The Colonial Office, whose new home 
in Downing Street was first oceupied in 
IS76.is one of the two chief nerve centres 
of the British Empire. The other is its 
the Foreign Office. Its origin 
is buried in no distant past; it is a mush- 


neighbor 


| 
rhe Colonial Office 
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room of recent growth, and only as 
sumed its present form in the latter half 
of this century In former days colonial 
business Was transacted along with other 
affairs of state. During the earlier period 
of British history there is no mention of 
a secretary to the sovereign Until the 
reign of Henry ILL, English kings trans 
acted or bungled their own affairs. The 
earliest reference to the appointment of 
a creat public officer to assist the crown 


in the administration of home and for 


‘ 
eign affairs was in 1253; not until 1607 is 
the first actual use of the title of ** Secre 
tary of State” found in English archives. 
In the forty-third year of Elizabeth, Lord 
Salisbury’s ancestor, Sir Robert Cecill, 
as the name was then spelt, was styled 
“Our principal Secretary of Estate.” 
His coadjutor, John Herbert, was de 
scribed as one of **Our Secretaries of 
Estate.” Although the greater portion 
of the colonial empire is recent, Britain 
has possessed colonies since 1583, and 
Lord Salisbury’s ancestor was concerned 
with colonial affairs At the end of the 
seventeenth century, in addition to the 
New England colonies and South Caro 
lina Britain possessed St. Helena, Gambia, 
the Gold Coast slave-trading stations, 
the Bermudas, Jamaica, Barbadoes, New 
Brunswick, Nova Seotia, and Prince Ed 
ward Island The atfairs of these colo 
nies were overlooked by the secretary of 
State until 1768, when inereased busi 
ness, arising from the troubles in Amer 
ica, led to the appomtment ofa principal 
Secretary of State for the American or 
Colonial Department. This appointment 
vas only maintained for fourteen years. 
When the colonial policy of George IIT. 
culminated in the independence of the 
United States of America, no further use 
was found for the principal Secretary of 
State for the American or Colonial De 
partment ; and, at the instance of Mr. 
Burke, an aet was passed in 1782 inglori 
At that time 


the two other principal Secretaries of 


ously abolishing the office 


State divided the duties of government 
between them, the one administering the 
Northern” and the other the ‘*South 
ern” Department In 1782 the terms 
‘*Northern” and “Southern” were discon 
tinued,and the present nomenclature was 
adopted of the Home and Foreign depart 
ments, the affairs of Ireland and the colo 
nies devolving upon the elder of the two 


Secretaries. On July 11,1794, after the se- 


ries of the five great wars with France was 
well in progress, and colonies began 
come under the flag, a Secretary of Stats 
for War was appointed, and the large, 
increasing business of the colonies. w hich 
hitherto had been carried on in the Home 
Oilice, was nominally transferred to him 
For sixty years —?. e., from 1793— the 
business of war and the administration 
of the colonies were performed by the 
same minister, and an object-lesson on 
the intimate association between the de 
partments of War and Colonies was thus 
given for two generations of our national 
life. Only in 1854 was the business of a 
Secretary of War separated from that of 
the Colonies. The Crimean fiasco liber 
ated the Colonies when it was found that 
a great European war required the undi 
vided attention of one whole minister. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessors at the Co 
lonial Office from 1794-1899 have been 
in number forty-six; till 1854 they were 
Secretaries for War and Colonies To 
make this brief description of the genesis 
of the Colonial Office in its present form 
completely accurate it should be stated 
that the French war which was begun in 
793 was managed by the Home Depart 
ment, but the very next year Mr. Dundas 
(afterwards Lord Melville) was appointed 
Secretary for War, and also nominally 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; but 
the departments of War and the Colonies 
were not effectively united until 1801 
The British Board of Trade, which was 
formerly known as the Committee for 
Trade and Foreign Plantations, has ceased 
to have any connection with colonial af 
fairs since 1794. 

In the earlier half of the century con 
trol of the colonies was an appointment 
regarded with scant favor by ambitious 
politicians. The post of Seeretary for 
War and Colonies was generally offered 
to and filled by men on their promotion 
who entertained but scanty interest in 
colonial affairs. When Lord Palmers 
ton, for example, was appointed Minister 
in 1809 he is reported to have addressed 
one of the permanent officials on his first 
visit to the office in the following words: 
‘Let us come up stairs and look at the 
maps and see where these places are.” 
Later on, and indeed until the seventies, 
no Colonial Minister made any mark on 
his generation. 


‘These places” have 
now become the hope and strength of 
the British Empire, and publie opinion 
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regards the Colonial Secretaryship as the 
chief place in the cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of the Foreign Ministry and the 
Premiership. When, therefore, in the hot 
davs of the last week in June, 1895, Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had already awakened 
the sleeping genie of British imperialism, 
with the piek of cabinet offices at bis dis 
posal, allowed his selection of the Colo 
nies as the office of his choice to be pub 
the 

electors were inter 

rather than 


licly known, 
ested 
surprised. 

The Colonial 
Minister is one of 
five principal See 
of State, 


the others dealing 


retaries 


with home and for 
eign affairs, India, 
His task 
is enough to weary 


and war. 


a Titan. He is di 
rectly concerned 
in the details of 
forty distinet and 
independent gov 
ernments. In ad 


dition there are a 


number of seat- 
tered dependencies 
domin 


or protection 


under the 
ion 


The Foreign and Colonial 
of the Queen which 
do not possess reg 

ularly formed ad 
ministrations. The line of demarcation 
between the duties of the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies and the minister 
responsible for foreign affairs has never 
yet been accurately determined. For ex 
ample, the British North Borneo Com- 
pany, the Somali Protectorate, British 
East Africa, the Niger Coast. and the 
Uganda protectorates—and until recently 
the Royal Niger Company—remain un 
der the supervision of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, while the Trans 
vaal the Mr. Chamberlain 
Confusion, easily avoidable, arises from 
this method of dealing with different 
territories in Africa, and a considerable 
body of expert opinion has recently arisen 
which thinks that a 
African affairs should be created 
for the same reason that a Secretaryship 
for India was appointed in 1859. 

In addition to the forty distinet and 


is eare of 


Secretaryship for 
now 
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independent governments for which Mr 
Chamberlain is responsible to Parliament, 
tliere is the Chartered Company of South 
Africa, a body which of late years has 
provided enough work for any ordinarily 
intelligent and industrious Secretary of 


State. Of the forty administrations to 


which reference has been made, eleven 


have elective assemblies and responsible 


governments. The remaining twenty 


DOWNING STREET 
offices are on the right, and the | e of the First Lord of 
the Treasury on the 


nine are under the more direet 
of the Colonial Office. Colonies with re 
sponsible governments appoint agents 
general, who 
in 
nations. 


control 


London, and who 
of the voung 
No small part of the duties of 


a Colonial Secretary consists in negotia- 


in 
fact. ambassadors 


live 


are, 


ting and conferring with these ambassa 
dors, whose growing influence dates from 
the first colonial conference of 1887. Few 
important decisions affecting the empire 
are taken without consulting them. 

The constitutional position of the twen 
tv-nine for which Mr 
Chamberlain is directly responsible may 
be divided into three categories. First, 
the four colonies or possessions which 
have no Legislative Council, namely, Gi 
braltar, Labuan, St. Helena, and Basuto- 
land. the sixteen colonies 
where the Legislative Council is nomina 
ted by the crown—that is, by the Colo- 


administrations 


Secondly, 


—" 
= = 
= 


RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 


AT HIS DESK IN THE 


nial Seeretary. Thirdly, the nine colo- 
nies where the Legislative Council is part 
ly nominated by the crown. Cyprus, 
whieh is not a British possession, but is 
legally subject to the Sultan, is also ad 
ministered by the Colonial Office. 

It will thus be seen that the duties of 
the Colonial Minister, if efficiently per- 
formed, involve not only the possession 
of great business ability, but also the as 
sistance of a highlv trained and compe 
tent staff 
staff for the administration of the colo 


The necessity for a separate 


nies and the assistance of the Secretary 
of State came home to our rulers in 1794, 
when the first part of the great French 
war. which added to the debt £226,000,000, 
gave Ceylon and Malta to the colonial 
When the second part of that 
war ended 


empire 

which further raised the 
debt by £277,000,000, adding Tobago, St. 
Lucia, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice to Brit 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


ish dominion—the position was somewhat 
similar to that of the United States to 
day, where, in addition to the work con 
nected with foreign affairs, the Secretary 
of State has become responsible for a new 
set of American possessions. 

The assistance authorized by Parlia- 
ment to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is as follows: The Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, who must sit in one of 
the two Houses of Parliament. holds an 
office constituted in 1810. With the ex 
ception of the seven years from 1815-1822, 
this appointment has continued ever 
since. If the Colonial Secretary is in the 
House of Commons, it is usual to appoint 
a peer as Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 
This is the case in the present administra- 
tion, where Mr. Chamberlain is aided by 
the Earl of Selborne, whose career as a 
statesman destined to high office began on 
the day when he assumed the representa- 
tion of the Colonial Office in the House 


q 
L 
I t and Fry 
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of Lords. In addition to the oflice of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, an As 
sistant Under-Secretary was appointed in 


1847: a legal adviser was added in 1867, 
this funetionary being made an Assistant 
Under-Secretary in 1870; a third Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary was appointed 

1874; while two years ago a new post 
that Assistant to the Legal Assist 
ant Under-Secretary—was created. The 
whole of these high officials of the Colo- 
nial Office are staff-oflicers, selected un 
der the patronage of the 

of State. The 


subordinate  administra- 


in 


of 


secretary 


tors consist entirely of 
highly educated univer- 
sity men, who are ap- 
pointed to the Colonial 


Office after being tested 
by the severest examina- 
tion to which the intellect 
of our public servants can 
be subjected. 

The 
the Colonial 
consists of: 


The Secretary of State. 


of 
thus 


establishment 
Office 


A Parliamentary Un 
der Secretary. 

A Permanent Under 
Secretary. 


Three Assistant Under- 
Secretaries. 

A Legal Assistant. 

A private secretary to 
the State, 


with three assistant pri- 


Secretary of 
vale secretaries, 

A Chief Clerk. 

Twenty-four principal 
and first-class clerks. 

Twenty -nine second 
class clerks. 

A large staff of copy 
ists, who, by-the-way, are 
lady type-writers. 

Messengers and tempo- 
rary writers. Governor ol 

The four private secre- 
taries of the Secretary of State fulfil va 
rious and important funetions. Mr. 
Chamberlain's principal private secreta- 
ry is Lord Ampthill, whose seat in the 
House of Lords the least of 
his distinetions. He was president of 


is one of 


the Oxford Union, stroke of a winning 
crew in the university boat-race, is the 
son of a distinguished ambassador who 
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represented his country in Berlin, is a 
of the Duke of Bedford, and is 
highly qualified by education and train 


cousin 


ing for the delicate and responsible fune- 


tions devolving on him. Another pri- 


vate secretary of the Secretary of State 


is the Hon. J. H. Cochrane, M.P. 


hose 


duties specially relate to the work of 
the Colonial Office in the House of 
Commons. In former days a_ private 
secretary to a minister had little to do 


beyond assisting his chief to get into 


SIR 


ALFRED MILNER 


his top-coat, to give 
to unnecessary 
callers, and to present an etfective bar 


a pleasant turn to 
refusals unwelcome or 
rier between the minister and inquisitive 
or undesirable would-be interviewers. 
Times have changed since Lord Palmers 
ton first discovered, on his appointment 
as Secretary for War, the geography of 


the empire The private secretaries of 


' 
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’ ape Colony and High Commissioner of South Africa. 
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fit. Dr. Jowett’s pupils take a 
leading place in the government 
of the British Empire. India, 
South Africa, and the House of 


Commons are each under the 
leadership of Balliol men. The 
qualifications which have led 


Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, and 
Sir Alfred Milner to success are 
similar both in kind and degree 
to those possessed by the twe nty 
four principal and first-class 
clerks among whom is distrib 
uted the every-day administra 
tion of the business of the colo 
nial empire. These twenty-four 
nameless representatives of the 
mother-country are interesting 
both in themselves and as the 
effective portion of the machin 
ery of government. They are 
The Office.” However colo 
nists, foreigners, or the public 
may talk of the crown, Parlia- 
ment, the eabinet, or any other 
form of control of colonial af 
fairs, the mother-country is con 


centrated and personified in 

1 ; copyrighted photograph by Elliott and Fry, Loudon these twenty-four gentlemen. 
won It might at first sight be sup- 


the Colonial Minister to-day require in- 
tellectual equipments of the highest order. 
The manner in which they discharge 
their grave and important duties materi- 
ally affeets the suecess or failure of the 
minister. A good private secretary is 
necessarily the friend as well as the sub- 
ordinate of his chief. 

The twenty-four first-class princei- 
pal clerks of the Colonial Office to-day 
are without of mark, 
All of men, and 
twenty-one out of the twenty-four possess 
the highest Their 
intellectual culture is equal to that of 
the most competent and best-known ad- 
ministrators of the British Empire; and 
although Mr. Chamberlain himself is not 
a university man, and was not educated 
at one of the great public schools, it is 
noteworthy that every one of his lieuten- 
ants the burden and heat of 
the struggle to administer the colonial 


exception men 


them are university 


university degrees. 


who bear 


empire are public-school and university 
men. Some of them are 
owe to Dr 


Jalliol men, and 
Jowett their intellectual out 


Office” is exercised only by its 
chief. In its present occupant 
we have one of the most eminent of our 
public men, the strongest personality, and 
perhaps the most capable administrator of 
our day; but itis erroneous to suppose that 
the high officer of state who holds the 
seals of the Colonial Department wields 
the power generally attributedto him. As 
T have shown, Mr. Chamberlain has had 
forty-six predecessors. The average ten- 
ure of office, therefore. of a British Colo 
nial Seeretary of State is under two years 
and four months. It is not to be sup 
posed that a new minister who is imme 
diately called on to consider many ques 
tions of the greatest magnitude, and to 
arrive at hundreds of decisions on details 
involving local considerations of whici: 
he is ignorant, can exercise a wise dis 
cretion unless he leans upon the judg 
ment of expert subordinates, each of 
whom, therefore, personifies the mother 
country to thousands and even to mill 
ions of fellow-subjeets upon whose faces 
he has never gazed. The Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary is as new to the business 
as his chief. It is thus evident that, ex- 
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cept in matters of high poliey 
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involving new departures, the 
of 


largely directed by the perma 


colonial poliey Britain is 
nent members of the office stat!. 
When the Colonial Secretary's 
personality is as Strong as that 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the spirit 
of the chief is infused through 


out the whole. staff But a 
strong minister like Mr. Cham 
berlain is rare. A laree ma 


jority of his predecessors were 
men who had 
sense to know their own igno 
An instance 
of this was blurted out by the 


plain the good 


ranee, 


amusing 


late Lord Blachford, who, as Sir 


Frederic Rogers, passed eleven 


years of his life as permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office. In an interesting letter 
to Miss S. Rogers he writes: ** ] 
like my chief [Lord Granville 


very much. He is very plea 
sant and friendly, and [ think 
will not meddle what 
Is required to keep us clear 


of political slips.” Now Lord 


bevond 


Blachford was Little-Ene- 
lander. He regarded Sir Bartle 
** mischief.” He 
the colonists of New 
Zealand, bangled the affairs of the Cape 
Colony, and with the tacit connivance 
of indolent or incompetent Parliamentary 
chiefs he contrived to inspire the colo 
nists with the rooted antipathy to Down- 
ing Street which time and Mr. Chamber 
lain have not wholly dispelled. 

The spirit in which these twenty four 
chief permanent officers regard their du- 
lies is a matter of national importance. 
Almost without exception they were 
trained at one or other of the great pub 
lie 


Frere as a 


snubbed 


schools, thus breathing from early 
bovhood the atmosphere of those insti- 
tutions, and the tone and spirit inculeated 
no less by ancient tradition than by more 
direct methods of teaching. An exam- 
ple of what that spirit of modern British 
colonial administration is may be learned 
from Stanley's life of Dr. Arnold. head 
master of Rugby; and more recently 
from that of the late Dr. Thring, head 
master of Uppingham, who is the pioneer 
of modern methods in our great public 
schools. In the year of the Queen's first 
Jubilee Dr. Thring pointed out to his boys 


LORD 
Private Secretary to M1 


AMPTHILL 


Chan 


how the life of a great English public 
school is linked with that of our race in 
distant lands, aud how vear after year the 
empire is manned and governed from the 
great educational 
essential it 


foundations, and how 
Was that this life should 


high and true and pure. 


be 
He added, in 
language applicable to both branches of 
the race: ** The glorious national inher 
itance which they enjoyed was every hour 


widening, Woe to them who touched 
this inheritance with the hand of evil. 
and woe to them who betrayed. Woe to 


all meanness of thought or aim: woe to 
all that forget the high duties which 
must ever be joined to the exercise of 
world-wide power and influence.” With 
a staff imbued with this spirit it is not 
surprising that administration 
in recent times is effective, sympathetic, 
and reasonably suecessful 

The business of the Colonial Office is 
divided into five principal departments: 

1. North-American and Australian De- 
partment, now controlled by Mr. J. An- 
derson, C.M.G. 


colonial 
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MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE, 
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2. The West-Indian Department, pre- the affairs of the South-African High 


sided over by Mr. A. A. Pearson. Commission, administered by Mr. H. W. 
3. The Eastern, Ceylon, and Straits Just. 

Settlements Department, of which Sir W. 5. This department deals with the con 

A. B. Hamilton is the head. cerns of St. Helena, Sierra Leone, Bech 


4. The South-African Department, and uana Protectorate, Basutoland, Gambia, 
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Natal. Gold Coast, Lagos, and Malta. In 
idition to these arrangements for the 

distribution of business there are three 


further divisions, which deal respectively 
th general and financial atfairs, with 
wrrespondence, and with accounts. That 
» duties of the Correspondence Depart- 


nent are sufficiently diversified may be 
en bv the following brief résumé of 
the subjects with which it deals. It pre- 


paves and issues the letters on matters 
ating to postal affairs, copyright, tele- 
DUSINEeSS, 


iph and commercial univer- 


ity examiners, military commissions, 
replies to cireulars, governors pensions, 
iaval cadetships, flags, precedence, civil 
service uniform, foreign orders, together 
ith general correspondence respecting 
solonial defence, and the passing of char- 
ters, letters patent, commissions, and war- 
ants. The Accountant’s Department is 
oncerned with the preparation of Par- 
iamentary estimates, accouriting for Par- 

mentary grants administered by the 
Department, and 
ence in respeet to such grants, and other 
affecting imperial finance, 
ceipts, and payment of colonial pensions 
other than governors’. The 
departments are responsible for the Colo- 


Colonial correspond- 


matters re- 


nine other 


nial Office library, where the archives, 
of Parliament, minutes of 
the 
reference, both 


colonial aets 


the Legislative Councils of crown 
of 
val and general, are collected for the 

of the executive officers. The Regis 
tering Department deals with the receipts 
and 
spondence. There is also a sub-registry 
for the North Australasian, 
West- African The 
printing branch, located in the basement, 


colonies, and works 


distribution of papers corre- 


American, 
departments. 


and 


important for cabinet 


and departmental use which are not sent 


prepares papers 
to the Queen's printers or the govern- 
printing - office. In 
ranch lady type-writers are largely em- 
ed. They are located in a large hall 
ui the top floor of the Colonial Office, 


ment the copying 


pio 


nd are thus removed from all contact 
with the rest of the building. 

The Order of St. Michael and St. 
George has its habitat in the Colonial 


Office. The Queen is, of course, the head 

order. The Grand Master and 
Principal Grand Cross is H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge; Sir Robert Her- 
bert, who was formerly Under-Secretary, 
Chancellor of the 
No. 596.—33 


of the 


First 


is order. Some 


Vou. C 
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of the work that is done for the Colonial 
but 
decoration 
Michael and St 
the 
“The Monkey and the Goat,” a title that 
doubtless originated in the mind of a dis 
appointed applicant. Although not equal 
to the Order of the Bath, a K.C.M.G 


Office is paid for, not in money, 
the of a 
The Order of St. 


by 
bestowal coveted 
George 
is secret AY by 


Known sobriquet ol 


oF, 


still more, a G.C.M.G., is a distinetion 
that is highly prized. It rescues the 
Christian name of the holder from ob 
security, and entitles his wife to be ad 


dressed as ** My Lady Former Colonial 
Secretaries hay e notal Ways exercised due 
discretion in the distribution of the order. 
For example, during the last Transvaal 
war a few British sympathizers were in- 
vested with the C.M.G 
in the order. 
who wittily indicated his contempt for 
Britain and the he had 
acquired by affixing as a sign over his 
shop—G. Ferreira, Butcher, C.M.G 

But one word is needed to deseribe the 


the lowest rank 
One of them was a butcher, 


Great order 


crown agents of the colonies, who act as 
commercial and financial agents in this 
country for such of the colonies and co 
lonial 
agents - general 
don. Until 1883 each colony appointed 
its own agent in London, but then all the 
agencies were consolidated into one office, 


governments as do not possess 


or ambassadors in Lon 


with the exception of six agents, who con 
tinued to represent some of the West-Ind- 
ian departments. Colonies which have 
received responsible 
avail 

crown 


governments cannot 


themselves of the services of the 


agents, who transact business for 
thirty-nine colonies and protectorates 
while ten colonies are directly represent 
ed by their own agents in London. 

The Emigrants’ Information Office was 
established in 1887 by her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment for the purpose of supplying in 
tending emigrants with useful and trust 
worthy information 
tion, chiefly to the British colonies, and 
the 
It issues every quarter a large 


respecting emigra- 


is under the direction of Colonial 
Office. 
poster or advertisement which is exhibit 
ed in all post-offices throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 
concise statement of the actual condition 
of the labor market in all the chief Brit 


In addition, the Information 


This document contains a 


ish colonies. 
Office issues special quarterly circulars on 
the Canadian, the Australian, and South 


+ 


African colonies, which are sent free to 
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any one desiring them. A special cireu 
jar 18 devoted to the emigration ot wo 
men, while hand-books containing full 
details of the conditions of life and gen 
era information concerning the great 
self-cove ne colonies are issued to the 
ne il price of vo cents 
ea In addition to this is a professional 
boo Sho tue necessary q il 

f tions the colonies for clerks, gov 
( ( i Lrave ers, mounted 
nota es public, Nurses poysicians, 

p ral i servants, survevors, 
Leac ers, and veterinary surgeons Hay 
we served since 1tS commencement on 
the Voluntary Committee which adminis 
ters | s departme! der the contro! of 
the ul Offic am able to speak 
th e conde O the admit e 
ork it has done chiefly of a negative 
oO by prevel unserupulous adven 
turers misieading the pooret classes 
n their attempts to find a new home 
1" the sea The message of this de 


people is the ery of an 
eternal Don co.” 

The mother-country appears to colonists 
in far-off lands as a mysterious, powerful 
entity which is loosely conceived of as the 
British Isles. Investigation of the mean 
Ing of mother-country, however, narrows 
that conception into successive slaves, 
each smaller than the other The author 
itv of the United Kingdom is delegated 


to Parliament; Parliament hands over 


Lo 1 eX¢ itive government the colonial 
qui ms of the day: the cabinet does 


not interfere with the Colonial Secretary, 
who, in his turn, does not find in his 
own departme nt or in that of his Parlia 
mentary Under-Secretary materials for a 
decision. The mother is found in various 


maces Sometimes in stuffy back rooms. 


» attic or the basement of the stately 
pile in Downing Street you will find all of 
the mother-country that really exercises 
supremacy and actively controls the vast 
and widely scattered possessions of Brit- 
ain. How important it is, therefore, that 
the history, the capacity, and the training 
of the individual into the narrow limits 
of whose personality we find the mother 
country shrunk should be of the highest 
type procurable! The first and most es 
sential element after that of character is 
that Mr. Mother-Country should enjoy 
a permanent tenure of his office. The 
introduction of polities into the British 
Colonial Office would inflict more injury 


on the empire than defeat in a pit 
battle by sea or land. The principa 
cials of the Colonial Office have thei 
litical opinions like other Englishny 
but I do not know of a single ins 
re a Gladstonian sympathizer 
convineed Unionist allowed his opi: 


ou burning public questions of the da 


interfere ith the loyalty of kis se) 
to the minister who its his chief A 


dred years ago the case was far o 


wise, Large owing to the exa 
Mi Gladsto1 Lhe higher bran 


English civil service, of which th: 
lonial Office contains some of the 
brilliant re pres¢ ntatives, has com 
purged itself of all those partisa 
ments which in France and some ot 
countries practically de troy 
ence of the mother-country in cok 
administration. 

If there is one quality more thai 
other which’ is required in colonia 
ministration, it is that which make 
man a gentleman. He should res 
himself, be specially courteous to ce 
nial visitors and others, who have ra 
enjoved the same educational and sox 
At the press 
time the business of the Colonial Offic 


advantages as himself. 


transacted in a manner that is a mod 
the other departments. Letters are 
swered in a dav or two which, if 

dressed to the more aristocratic Fore 
Office, would lie unnoticed for a mon 
Visitors with business to transact 

courteously received, patiently liste: 
to, and are sent away with the convie 
that the 
handled by business men. 
that the Colonial Office has a high se) 


country’s colonial affairs 
The result 
of esprit de corps, which extends b« ve 
the limits of Downing Street, and is sha 
by the fifty-six colonial governors, w 
fill a larger place in the public eye tl 
the clerks in the Colonial Office. Mod: 
governors are now really little more thi: 
splendid and dignified clerks at the « 
of a wire, whose real masters sit in litt 
rooms in London, and draw but a fra 
tion of the salaries paid to the docile s 
traps of Britain, 

During the last few years colonial gov 
ernorships have altered in character. For 
merly, when the colonies were regardes 
as expensive encumbrances, a_ pol 
failure in the House of Commons, a d 
contented or incompetent colleague in the 
ministry, was thrust upon colonists who 


THE 


BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
ithough compelled to pay the salary of an 
iweleome representative of the Queen, 
ere not consulted in his appointment 
\nother class of colonial governor who 
oked forward at the close of his career 
to the enjoyment of the plums of the pro- 
ssion was the man who had worked his 
the of 
iil West-Indian or Asiatic possession 
»the full-blown dignity of an Australian 
South - African 
ors of the onies to-day are 
ved to be men. <A 
y spent his pay on the entertainment 
t New South Wales 
Victoria would be regarded very much 
. Lord Mayor who, during his year of 
lice at the Mansion House, provided his 


iv up from vcovernment some 


governorship. Gov 


great col 


rich man Ww 


no 
inhabitants of 


ne 


and 
ed with savings from his salary. 


rests with drinks 


re- 
The 


vovernorship of an important colony was 


temperance 


cently offered to a peer, who cabled to 
s predecessor to know how much in ex- 
ss of the salary the tenure of office 
ould cost him. The answer was as fol 


ows: ‘* With severe economy you may 
do it for $75,000." One distinguished 


(jovernor, who was very popular, during 
office than 


Some 


his term of spent no less 
$350,000 in addition to his salary. 

mes his outlay was wasted. Desirous 
of giving the colonists an example of the 
ay in which a bail supper was served in 
London, he provided, at great expense, a 
number of delicacies which came out by 
ie mail-steamer. Among them 
$200 worth of This 
duly prepared by the viceregal chef, but 


nobody touched the delicacy. 


was 
fresh salmon. was 
The viands 

e colonists preferred were boiled tur 
key and roast beef. To these they were 
to 

ich they were habituated pleased them 
better than the provision of unlimited 
quantities of strange delicacies 

lhere still, 
vhere administrative capacity is of para- 


vccustomed, and a profusion of food 


are however, instances 
mount importance, as to-day in the Cape 
Sir Alfred Milner a 
man, and the standing salary of $25.000 
i year for the Governor of the Cape Col- 
ony is insufficient to maintain his position. 
He accordingly is allowed to draw $15, 


Colony, is poor 


000 a year as High Commissioner, and a 
further $5000 personal allowance from 
imperial funds. The great self-govern 
ing colonies now insist upon the names of 
their future governors being submitted to 
them before the actual appointment is 
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made. A few vears ago Sir Henry 


Blake was appointed to the governorship 
of Queensland, and by some unfortunate 
accident, much to the annoyance of the 
leaked out 


had 


Queen, the information be 
the 


consulted. 


colonial ministers been 
The 


none 


fore 
people of Queensland 
f Sir Henry 


who, though a brilliant administrator and 


would have oO Blake, 


valuable public servant, was constrained 
by cireumstances to relieve the then Colo 
nial Secretary from the awkward position 
On. 


by offering his resignat The position 


was then offered to Sir Henry Norman, 
at that time Governor of Jamaica. Sir 


Henry Norman had had a long and dis 
tinguished career in India, which, in the 
opinion of the Queensland ministry, war 
ranted them, after some hesitation, in ac 
cepting his Excellency as Governor. Dur 
ing Sir Henry Norman’s tenure of the 
Queensland governorship he was offered 
the vicerovalty of India, and accepted it, 
but on second thoughts decided to stay 
in Queensland, as he considered that the 
Governor-General of India should belong 
to one of the great families, and command 
the general support of public opinion and 
the press. The Queensland colonial com 
munity, innocently unsuspecting the real 
reasons that induced Sir Henry Norman 
to withdraw his acceptance of the greatest 
prize in publie life obtainable by a subject 
of Queen Victoria, expressed their convic 
tion that 
withdrawal 


the real cause of Sir Henry's 
his 


charm and paramount importance of his 


was sense of the great 
occupancy of Government House in Bris 
bane. 

The Colonial Secretary's patronage in 
colonial governorships is one of the most 
responsible an: 


1 difficult portions of his 


duties. Sometimes the round man is sent 
to the square hole One of Mr. Cham 
berlain’s predecessors appointed as Gov 


South Australia Thomas 
Buxton, who is a highly religious man 
with ta Horse 


racing is not one of the pursuits followed 


ernor of Sir 


strong evange lieal stes 


Buxton, and from the 


races at Adelaide he accordingly absent 


by Sir Thomas 


ed himself. Now the community of 
South Australia is mueh addicted, like 
all the Australian colonists, to racing 


pursuits, and the appointinent of a Gov 
ernor who objected on principle to give 


the usual Governor’s Cup to be run for 
to 
ent on the occasion, was not a marked in- 


at the annual races, or even be pres 
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ne part of the Colonial 
Sir Thomas Bux 
remain his full time in South 


interesting to note that 


tne Wove oO} id the South Australian 

comn ty so far arranged their differ 

ences it before leaving lis Excellency 
is elected pre ( if the Turf Club 

lhe duties of governors are reculated 

va long series of standinw orders, which 

ippon ent, pay, Tunctions, 

a powers Ih the most minute detail. 

mal rin whi the Visits are to 

ye paid d received by various ranks of 
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BY SYDNE) 


CRE is little satisfaction that an 
the 
Africa 


or tolerably so. from 


nan Can extract from 


tale of British rule in 


eouth 
The 


any 


record 18S [tree 


grave crimes against others: it 1s not 


irom a consciousness of guilt towards 
Kafir or Duteh that we would rather it 
vere put out of sight Our impatience 
h it springs from the sense of failure 
» ourseives Which has made of the coun 
tr south o Lie Zam eS1 a Vast 1 seumn 
of imperial blunders; from the contem 
piadllol 0 sO ch edness in 
rs so Ma mistake com 
a DV Ignorance and tactiess Ss, 
be paid r alle rds in blood and trea 
sul ‘ individual s lice and enterprise 
Tritte d lig yawa by otficialdom, of a 
s} lid mission and still more splendid 
opportunitie nrealized or disregarded. 
ai Subjects betrayed and an empire 
ill but lost—in a word, a painful falling 
t in pol in adipiomaec Lue art 
of government 
In England we are rather apt to forget 
that Cape Colony is not a colony at all, 


b wa congue red count 


We 


ry 
to it 


Duteh of a land whieh they co 


came as intruders, dispossess 


I 
sidered as theirs as the Seotch do 


much 
It w 


should 


Scotland as inevitable that our wel 


come not go beyond sullen 
was inevitable that there 


lt 
Yet 


should be antipathy and 
» obstacles in the way of final harmony 


ac 
quiescence, 
resentment 
tl 
were no greater than had been overcome 


the American colonies, and not so 
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itary and naval commanders 
they are t 


the } 


cedence enjoy, the unifo 


they are to wear, and the powers 
are to exercise are all set forth in o 
opulence of detail. 


oing deserip 


From the loreg tion of | 


ish methods of colonial adminj 
t w be seen that, mutatis mut 
there is no element conducive to 
lacking in American institutions 


exception Of a permanent 


the fixed te 


appointing hts, 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


great as those that have been met and 
mounted in Canada. The t 


wo races 


spr trom the same low-German sti 
had the same instinetive ways of loo] 
at things, were attached to the same 
of religion, and could hardly utter a 
tence in either tongue without being 
minded of their common origin. 
That they did not fuse into one n 
be set down chiefly to the unwis: 
of the British governmel No « 
the character of the Dutch settlers 
pecially in the up-country§ distri 
Vas a l nderance, or over a 
nd f years they had been seve 
from the civilizing influences of Eur 
The dour stubbornness of thei ancesti 
who withstood Philip IL. and flooded 
richest part of their country to save 
from Louis XIV. was still potent wit 
in them when the British captured t] : 
Cape in 1806 So, too, were their 


stinct and affection for the morose mor: 
ities of the extremest form of Calvinis) 
Beyond these natural obstacles the ph 
ical conditions of South Afriea had do: 
much to develop in them a character 
mode of life exceptionally hard to 
They were for the most part stock 
raisers, and the thinness of the pasture 
They 
led a solitary and almost nomadie lif 


1] 
Like ali 


an 


over 


scattered them over a wide area. 


frontiersmen, they developed a 
remarkable spirit of courage and self-de 


pendence. Unlike most pioneers—unlike 


for instance, the men who opened up 


Western America—they also developed 
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stance of tac 
secretary 
ton did not 
Australia 
the 
statf gua LO 
thei’ and educated 
single eye to the publie service 
BROOKS 
1 
4 
j 


BRITISH AND 
passion for solitude and isolation, and out 
of this grew not only their impatience of 

sitrol, but a neglect of the graces and 
ecencies of life which even their descent 
ym the neatest people in Europe could 


ot restrain 


We are not a sympathetic people any 
re than the Romans were. Whatever 
riues as a colonizing race, the dra 
instinct that e es @ man or a 

n to enter into the feelings and pre 
dices Of others 18 not amon then 
t is why, with all our successes ‘ 
never, like the French and Span 
stamped ourselves and our inguage 


aliens under our control 


round Cape Town, e@ Sa 


Dute} and what we did see we did 
ke, and not liking. in our headlong 
fashion we despised Over four 


s of the country, social iutercourse 
and little or no progress made 
urds a harmonious fusion 

all this to 


fol 


conciliatory 


Still, there was nothing in 
inevitable the secession 


ed. With 


cyv the two peoples would have come 


Lihat 


time and a 


yrethe But the British government 
sina hurry to remodel, and knowing 
ext to nothing of the views of its new 
jects not ho to conciliate 


the old svstem of local 


ninistration, which was no doubt ip 
ird clumsy enough, but had at 
Sst t ‘tue of satisfying It subs 

d Et ish for Duteh as the language 


ve used in official documents and legal 


oceeadings this in a coun ry where not 
man in seven spoke English But 
createst mistakes were in its handling 
se native and color questions which 


n th rgest and most permanent part 
South-A fri 
The Bri 


e possessed by a spirit of philanthropy, 


polities 


“an 


ish governments of the time 


hose crowning achievement 1s remem 
ered while its crudeness and over-pre 
pitaney have been forgotten Of judi 


ous philanthropy we are never likely 


to have too much: of the philanthropy 


f the British Colonial Office it is h: 


possible to have too little. 1e home au- 


thorities, filled with sympathetic emotion- 

ism for the negroes, put themselves and 
their policies in the hands of the mission- 
ries, and the missionaries could hardly 
Yet there 
is the evidence of English governors to 
show that in no other part of the world 


paint the Boer black enough. 
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AFRICA 
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was bondage so mild The system was 
never defended in theory lt was a 
cepted as one of the conditions of So l 
frican life that could not be disturbed 
Without a wide social upheaval T 


Duteh colonists 
should die off 
to 


if the 


were Wlililng 
gradually Thev offered 

free all female children at bi 


British 


set 


rovernment Vouiad Cease 
its irritating legislation The offer was 
ref ised The orde rs In coun promp 
ed by missionary tanat sm, nereased it 
minuteness and stringe till it was 
felt as an actual relic vVhen the jon 
strain was broken by the famous Act « 
Emancipation There vere then in thie 


colony about 39.000 slaves. whose val 

was put down at rather over £3,000,00 
steriing. Parliament voted £20,000,00 
b iv of compensation to the slave 
owners throughout the empire. Of this 
a little less than £1,250,000 was allotted 
to the Cape. Calling loudly on the Dutel 
to admire our virtue, we paid up con 
sclence-money to the extent of nine shil 


lings in the 


Nor was this all 


pound 


The claims of the slave-o rs had to be 
proved before commissioners in London. 
The Cape instantly swarmed with agents 
the 


their real value, so tl 


who bought up ims at about half 
iat the colonists had 
finally to content themselves with one 


sum due to them 
ie South-African 


peen enor 


fifth or one-sixth of the 
Our sin in the matter of tl 


slave trade had mous: our re 
pentance was vicarious 
English writers | 


the 


we forbade t 


ave rather encouraged 


Bow rs seceded pecause 


Lo 


Siaves were hneid almost en 


idea that tne 


em old slaves It was 
not so. The 
tirely in the western districts; the 


sionists came, with few 
the 


native 


exceptions, from 


It \ 


Which emancipation a 


eastern borders as our whole 


policy ot 
nine shillings in the pound was but a part 
that drove the Dutch settlers to shake off 
British rul Under the propul of an 


Sion 
unbalanced and egotistical philanthropy 
-such as thirty vears late 


the 
we refused 


the su 


frage to negroes of the Southern 


to put a vagrant 
in force. We placed black and white o1 

vel, to the former the 
right to wander where he pleased, be as 


States act 


a le and we gave 


idle as he pleased,and drink as he pleased ; 


and with mighty good-will has he rushed 


down the path to perdition we prepared 
at the 
prompting of the Aborigines Protection 


for him. We even gave him, stil] 
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Society, liberty to plunder and murder 
vith impunity In 1834 a host of sav 
ages burst upon the colony, raiding the 
cattle and killing the farmers. After 
some stubborn fighting they were re- 


duced to sue for peace 


and compelled by 
ie Governor to withdraw beyond the 


Keiskamma River. Only so could the 


eastern borders be even half preserved in 


sutety 


; But the Governor's command 
vas overruled by Earl 


Glenelg, in a de 
spatch of monumental philanthropy He 
asserted that the Kosas had ‘‘ample justi- 
fication for their attack, and perfect 
right to endeavor to extort by force that 
redress which they could not expect other 
wise to obtain.” He allowed them to re 
occupy the territory from which they had 
been driven, and appointed a special Gov- 
ernor forthe eastern provinces to see that 
his orders were carried out 

The did not wait to see how 
much further Exeter Hall would go. Be 
tween 1836 and 1838 not less than ten thou 


sand of them packed their household goods 


rs 


into their ox-wagons, and driving their 
and them, 
streamed away into the interior through 
the heart The 
of their wanderings and privations 


LOALS herds slowly before 


of the desolate Karroo. 
tale 
conflicts is the 
Africa, 

the 
trace the foundation of 


and one great romance 


of South The burghers of the 
Orange State 


their states 


Transvaal and 
can 
from as inspiring a record of daring and 
determination as any in history 

The first body of trekkers perished mis- 
erably from disease and native attacks. 
A second penetrated into what is now 


the territory of the Transvaal Republic, 
in conflict with the Matabele, hurl- 


ed them splendidly across the Limpopo, 


came 


and settled down on the rolling uplands 
north of Here they 
vere jo ned by successive bodies of emi- 


the Orange River 


erants, and out of these small and seat- 


tered communities were gradually evolved 
the two Duteh republies of our own time, 
leanwhile a larger and better-organized 
party had pushed their way into the warm 
and fertile country now known as Natal. 
There, after with the 
up the Republie of Na- 
Mark what followed. 
acteristic of 


terrible struggles 
Aulus, they sel 
talia It is char- 
way our empire has 
\ few Englishmen had been 
settled since 1824 at Durban, then called 
Port Natal. They had petitioned the 
British government, but in 


Lue 


rrowh up 


vain, to be 
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recognized as a colony. In those days, 
aud for many years after, it was gener 
ally believed that the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain were already too exten 
sive. The advent of the Boers forced « 
change of view. The establishment of « 
new white state on the coast, with its possi 
bilities of growth into a maritime powe) 
and the certainty that it would great 
affect the trade of the interior, was a s 
rious matter. The Boers, too, were pic 
ing quarrel after quarrel with the Kafirs 
who lived on the borders of Cape Colon 
and it was our cherished mission to pro 
tect the Business and philan 
thropy combined to make Port Natal a 
Wi 
It was 
besieged by the Boers, and only relieved 
with difficulty and at the last moment 
Eventually the Boers submitted, and the 
Dutch Republic of Natalia came to an 
end. Ultimately, no doubt, it must hav 
fallen to pieces from its own weakness 
gut the point most worth dwelling on 
is that we Port Natal when it 
was offered to us,and a few years late: 
were obliged to occupy it by the neces 
sities of our imperial position. <A little 
foresight would have saved us all the ex 
pense of the war and all the ill feeling 
it engendered among the Boer settlers, a 
majority of whom the moun 
tains forthwith and joined their fellow 
emigrants on the western plateaus. 


hatives. 


desirable addition to our holdings. 
sent a small force there in 1842. 


refused 


recr¢ ssed 


Perhaps, after all, it is possible to be 
too hard on Downing Street. Men still 
under middle remember 
South Africa unknown 
mystery as Tibet, and in the thirties and 
forties but a 


and occasional 


age can when 


Was as much an 
no one few missionaries 
had 

The people 
it, and cared 
as a field for philanthropic 
the official mind it was 
the least promising of all our possessions 


hunter foot 
beyond the Orange River. 
knew nothing 


except vaguely 


an set 


about 


activities. To 


with no trade worth mentioning, and no 
prospects of ever having any, with large 
annual deficits, and a seemingly endless 
succession of native wars that offended 
our pockets as well as our humanitarian 
ism. There were no Cape to Cairo dreams 
in those days. On the contrary, if we 
could have left Dutch and Katir to settle 
things amongst themselves, and retained 
only Cape Town as a naval station, Down- 
ing Street would have been but too pleased. 
It looked simply tothe bank-book bearings 


806 
| 
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the matter. Fresh territory meant fresh 


expense, and therefore expansion was for 

den Wars were costly, and therefore 
covernors in whose terms thev 

red were recalled one after the other. 

e natives were always in the rig ind 

Boers always in the wrong, and the 

ssionaries the only respons ple ides 


is the official 


That w: 


ve Colonial 


colonial opinion. 
edo of which sucecessi secre 


es were the aposties. Our South Afri 
empire grew and prospered, like all 
er portions of our empire not only 
out the assistance of Downing Street 

t in spite of the best efforts of Down 
Street to throttle it. 

We were in a fine q lal lary of nesita 
over the emigrant Boers who had 
ed on the ta le | was bet yveen the 

unge River and the Limpopo We 
ild not follow them into the interior 


rovernment officials, 


hem as British sub 


h our flag and 
we still claimed t 
We did not 
admit 


» could be laid aside 


wish to expand, but 
that British citizen- 
at will. For their 


hat our author 


could not 


t. the Boers coutended t 
was purely territorial, and that once 
Cape 


it to control them ceased. 


ond the borders of Colony, our 

By 1845 the 
} } 4 » 

secess1lonuistS numopered about 15.000 


wande 


V took up once more their ng 
storal life with its isolation and uncouth 
ss, and its ideal of liberty for each man 

hich was right in his own 


do that w 
s Ther 


Colony 


had abandoned their homes 


not only as a protest 


nst spec fied and policies of the 


te! 


acts 


sritish government, but from a 


npera- 
ental objection to government itself, 

to themselves they pus ied liberty to 
They set up 


» authorities, paid no taxes, did wit 


extreme of individualism. 
hout 
They 


together as one peopl 


y Sy mbol of civil organization. 
ere kept loosely 

Vv bv the necessities of native warfare 
resistance to the 


LY. North of 


several 


d acommon spirit of 


iim of British sovereigu 
Vaal, as time went on 
found 


“1 a fierce in- 


publican communities grew up, 


ed on family ties, and w 


ternecine struggle for he gemony. These 


rivalries were too remote from British 
territory to disturb officialdom at the 
Cape. 3ut it was otherwise with the 
settlers on the borders of Cape Colony 


between the Orange River and the Vaal. 


The Boers have the simple Old Testament 
fashion of dealing with inferior races that 
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ant 
our 


stand in their way, and the methods of 
Israel towards the Canaanites, when pul 
sued by the Boers against Basutos and 
Griquas, on the frontier of a Bn shi « 
ony in which a turbulent Ka popula 
tion outnumbered the whites DY Ove 
four to one, could not be anything but a 


severe embarrassment and menace to the 
British authorities 
Missionary statecraft suggested a means 


f 


o! settiement, and at that time a sugges 
tion from Exeter Hall was almost the 
equivalent of a government decre¢ The 
ideal of the South-African missionaries 

as the erection of Kafir states with 


Kafir chiefs under the guidance and it 
spiration Of missionaries Now was the 
time to press home the adequacy of then 


Downing Street p 


po icy 


convert, and in a iittie while ¢ 


ony aS mathematically 


belt of native principalities. 
a chief in a given area, and treated 


as 


ide treaties 


a soverelgn rujer, m With him, 
and let him know that he had the support 
of Great Britain behind him. In this way 


we built up the nation of the Basutos un 


der the remarkable Moshe Sh. and handed 


over to the Griquas a large slice of land 


north of the Orange River, which was 
not ours to give. One need hardly speci 
fy the obvious results. The Dutch set 
tlers would not pay quit-rent, or in an) 
Way recognize the pettv Griqua captlall 


iad set There were wars 


over them 
which we used 
to acknowl 
Hottentot 
Basutos were chieftains 


to Moshesh. 


aided Moshesh in crushing. 


in 


white 


our Lo compel 
the authority 
Among the 


not 


men age 


Ol 


a 
wo ild 
These, too, W 


On the e 


aown 


ist 


ern frontiers the Kosas, like true Kafirs 
saw nothing but weakness in our treaties 
and in a long series of bloody and disas 


trous wars exacted from us the full pen 
In Natal we 


allowed the Zulus to organize and estab 


alty of our kindly motives 


lish that military power whose overthroy 
hin 


tion, and we permitted them and all othe 


caused us so much trouble and humilia 
natives such liberty of life and entrance 
hat, though Natal 


every 


there are tweive 


the 


performed 


in 
for 


labor of the colony has to be 


black men single white, 
by imported Indian coolies 

The system broke down ery 
in this, that while it 
intended to mark the boundaries of Cape 
Colony and British dominion immuta- 


in ey 


and not least was 
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bly, the bickerings and conflicts it gave 
turned the first 
towards hold the interior. In 
1846 we placed a, British Resident at 
Bloemfontein to keep order and do jus- 
tice between the Griquas and the Dutch 
farmers. Two 


rise to out to be 


step 


our on 


later we annexed 
vhole territory between the Orange 


years 


tne 


and Vaal rivers and the Kathlamba 
\lountains. The Boers rose against us, 
but were defeated at Boomplats. The 


more irreconcilable among them trekked 
the Vaal to join their northern 
kinsmen, and their place was taken by 


English colonists. 


Cross 


The country soon set- 
tled down. The Griqua captain was paci- 
fied with a pension of £200 a year, and 
put finally in his proper position of vas- 
The British 
and Boer to live in amity under a settled 
government was 


work of 


salage. inducing 
well under when 
vith the Basutos. The 
Basutos had been in a special degree the 
objects of our philanthropie guardian- 
ship. We had with Mo- 
shesh, and supplied him with arms, and 
enforced his authority 


way 


var broke out 


made treaties 
over turbulent 
and refractory chieftains, and found ex- 
cuses for him when he raided the Duteh 
River. The 
matter wore a different complexion when 


settlers along the Caledon 


his favorite looting-grounds became our 
territory bv The 


annexation. 
dangerous an- 


skilful 


Basutos 


proved very and 


tagonists. The British Resident at Bloem- 
fontein had only a small foree to bring 


against them. The Duteh settlers would 


not, and Cape Colony, harassed by a 
Kafir outbreak on the eastern frontier, 
could not, help him. The Boers beyond 
the Vaal threatened to side with the 


Basutos, but hinted that they could be 
a grant of independence. 
The offer was eagerly accepted. In 1852 
vi the Sand River Conven- 

the British government 
cuaranteed to the emigrant farmers be- 
yond the Vaal the right to manage their 
own affairs, and to govern themselves ac- 


dissuaded by 


vas concluded 


tion, by which 


cording to their own laws, without any 


interference on the part of the British 
shrewd and 
characteristic stroke of diplomacy, was 
born the Transvaal Republic. 
Meanwhile the struggle with the Ba- 
sutos went on. 


vcovernment.” Thus, by a 


Intrenched in their rocky 


stronghold, they more than held their 
own. A large British force not only 
failed to dislodge them, but met with a 
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severe reverse. Moshesh was an astut 
diplomat as well as a resolute and im 
perious soldier. He asked for peace 

You have chastised,” he wrote to Gen 
eral Catheart; “‘let it be enough, | 
pray you”’—and peace was given him 
The Basuto war had potent and memo 
rable consequences. Indirectly it led, as 
we have seen, to the grant of indepe: 
dence to the Boers beyond the Vaal, and 
directly it was the 
drawal the Free State 
Catheart’s repulse, coming hard on thi 
news of the eighth Kafir war, broke dow 
the patience of the Aberdeen ministry 
For eight years we had owned and ruil 
in the territory between the Orange 


cause of our w 


from Orange 


ana 
Vaal rivers, and all we had got from 
Was a succession of native wars. T 
Queen was advised to renounce her so 
ereignty, and in spite of the protests o 
over half the colonists, who clamored to 
be allowed to remain British 
our flag was withdrawn. 
Not did we betray loyal sub 
jects, go back on our pledged word, and 
show ourselves, as we always have been 
in matters imperial, and at bottom still 
are, a nation without a policy, but the 
circumstances of the colony made its 
abandonment peculiarly callous and dis 
graceful. 


subjects 


only 


For it was a young and scat 
tered settlement, possessing hardly any 
thing in the nature of government ma 
chinery, and incapable of self - defence 
and on its southeastern border we had, in 
spite of warnings and protests, fostered 
the powerful Basuto nation, now armed 
to the teeth and exultant over 
ful resistance to British 
drawing when we 


its suecess 
arms. With 
did, we left to thie 
burghers of the Orange Free State a cer 
tain of conflicts with what was 
then the most formidable native state in 
South Africa—conflicts which only end 
ed sixteen later, when Moshesh 
placed himself under our protection to 
prevent being captured by his resolute 
and infuriated enemies. Moreover, by 
handing over the country to the Dutch 
we blocked the sole highway to the in 
terior, to recdver it twenty years later by 
a stratagem which Mr. Froude, in his un 
restrained way, has called ‘‘one of the 
most scandalous recorded in 
history.” 

The emigrants beyond the Vaal, it will 
be remembered, were recognized as an in 
dependent people in 1852; but it was not 


legacy 


years 


acts our 


: 
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until 1864, or nearly thirty years from the 
time they first settled in the country, and 
then only after endless commotions and 
family feuds, rising at times to the dig- 
nity of civil war, that their dissociative 
instinets would permit of their combining 
ander a single President. Even so their 
anarechical temperament held out against 
of written constitutions 
ind the machinery of administration. 
faxes they would not pay. The coun- 
try lapsed into a really pitiable condition. 
Torn by the most paralyzing differences 
that ean divide a people—the differences 
of family and local rivalries and religious 
factions—the burghers could not even 
maintain their territorial integrity against 
the native hordes that assailed it. By 1876 
it seemed as though the republic must 
perish. The exchequer was empty, the 
paper money issued by President Burg- 
ers had fallen to one-twentieth of its face 
value, while on the northeast a Kafir 
chief, Sikukini, was raiding and looting 
at will, and on the south Cetewayo was 
marshalling his Zulu hosts. The Boers 
returned in confusion and sullen 
discontent to their farms. Sikukini was 
pressing his advantage. A general elec- 
tion was approaching to bring all the tur- 
moil toa head. The state was unable to 
protect the British settlers who had gath- 
‘red round the Lydenburg gold-mines. 
Its helplessness and the imminence of 


the seductions 


had 


collapse before its savage invaders were 
an unquestionable menace to the security 
of Natal and all the British dominions in 
South Africa, 

Such were the conditions under which 
the Transvaal Republic was annexed to 
the British crown on April 12, 1877. The 
burghers took the loss of their indepen- 
dence quietly. They did not welcome 
the imposition of British rule, but they 
realized that nothing else could save them 
from being overrun by the Zulus and 
In Great Britain the forward 
step made little stir. The Russo-Turkish 
war held the field of public interest, and 
to the man in the street it meant nothing 
that afew hundred miles of territory had 
been added to the British South-African 
possessions. Mr. Kruger and another 
member of the Executive Council were 
sent to London to remonstrate with the 
government. They were told, of course, 
that the annexation was final, and Mr. 
Kruger’s acceptance of office under the 
British government showed that one at 
Von. C.—No. 596. —34 


Kafirs. 
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least of them thought it so, and accepted 
the change of sovereignty with practical 
good sense. The annexation, it is worth 
repeating once more, Was not in any sense 
an act of rapacity. Nobody dreamed of 
the wealth that lay hidden under the 
bleak and windy ridges of the Witwaters 
rand. The Transvaal was anything but a 
prize to be coveted. It was a bankrupt, 
disorganized, and defeated state trembling 
on dissolution. We stepped in, as much 
in its own interest as in ours, to prevent 
the disruption that imperilled the peace 
of South Africa. There is little doubt 
that had we but stayed our hand for six 
months, had we allowed Sikukini and Cet- 
ewayo full license to do as they pleased, 
the 
us begging refuge from annihilation. 

Then our blunders. In duty 
bound we broke Sikukini’s power, and, 
after a hard tussle, subdued Cetewayo. 
It was proper and inevitable that these 
chieftains should be overthrown, but in 
overthrowing them we removed the two 
greatest dangers that the Boers had fear- 
ed. With peace along the frontiers, prop- 
erty rising in value, and money coming 
into the exchequer, the burghers began 
to repent of their compliance. We soon 
gave them cause enough. The state had 
been annexed under pledges of autonomy 
—pledges withheld so long that the Boers 
began to fear it was intended to deny 
them popular representation. We made 
a greater mistake in removing Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone, who was liked and 
trusted by the Boers, and appointing in 
his place a military officer ‘‘ totally unfit 
for delicate political work.” The Boers 
respond readily enough to kindness and 
sentiment; if you try to drive them, on 
the evidence of one of their warmest ad- 
mirers, there is no mule in either hem- 
isphere more stubborn. Our military 
administrator tried to drive them, and 
the Boers, finding such men as Kruger 
and Joubert treated with small courtesy, 
seeing the tax-collector scouring the coun- 
try in an adamantine and inexorable way 
they were little used to, feeling them- 
selves under a rigid svstem that over- 
rode their and instinets and 
treated their homely ways with impatient 
contempt, grew exceedingly stubborn. 

It was at this most critical period that 
Mr. Gladstone, seeking material for his 
Midlothian speeches, turned fiercely upon 
Lord Beaconsfield in denunciation of the 


Joers themselves must have come to 


eame 


customs 
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policy that had d up to the absorption 
of the republic. It is beyond question 
that the magic of his name and eloquence 
gave enormous encouragement to the 
would-be revolutionists. Yet even Mr. 
Gladstone, when he became Prime Min- 


ister, a few months later, did not venture 


to reverse the annexation he had so pas- 
sionately denounced in opposition, say- 
ing by the mouth of the Under-Secretary 
‘Fieri non debuit, 


Boers who, like a good 


for the Colonies, 

tum valet.”* The 
many simple and inexperienced people, 
did not fully understand the insincerities 
of our party system, were bitterly disap 
pointed. They actually thought that the 
policy a statesman had advocated in op- 


position would be the policy he would 
carry out in office. The decision of the 
British government broke harshly 


upon 
dream. With a courage one 
cannot but do homage to they took up 
win 


theirinnocent 
arms to back their independence. 
The result surprised most people, but no 
one probably more than the Boers. After 
two dashing and well-earned victories over 


small British detachments they drove the 
Liberal ministry into that famous sur- 
render to which all the unrest and com- 


motion in South Africa during the past 
nineteen years, including the war that 
began last October, are solely and direct- 
ly traceable. In Mr. Gladstone's eves a 
moral justification for rebellion even 
was 
He 
back their country to the victori- 
rebels. He his official 
forgot the pledged 
he forgot the British 
that 
en up their residence in 


rebellion against the British crown 


ull reason for not suppressing it. 
handed 


ous forgot own 


pronouncement; he 


word of England: 


who on the strength of 


promise had ta 


the Transvaal. Under circumstances of 


thrice blacker disgrace, it was the story 
of the Orange Free State over again. 


Nothing like it would be possible outside 
England. Nothing like it will be possi- 
We are not near- 
ly so Arcadian as we were. 

Even in 


ble in England again 
our blunders 
there is much that is incomplete. For 
the details of our native policy and the 


this record of 


tragedies of innumerable governors, from 
DL Urban to Bartle Frere, 1 have no space. 
It is only within the last year or two that 
we have learned the necessity of ‘‘ trust 
ing the and I doubt 


( Mr. srvce’s Impressions of South Africa, 


man on the spot,” 


p. 163. 
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whether we have yet learned that a halt 
ing, inconsequential policy towards 1n 

rior races is the worst form of kindn: 
to them, and likely to be disastrous t 
Historically, the record shows how con 
pletely a matter of our own time is t 
We 

only just begun to realize what the e 
pire means, and what high and ins; 

ing duties it lays upon us. And amo 
these duties, though not among the hig 


est and most inspiriting, the tale of « 


British sense of imperialism. 


South-African rule marks out the d 
of holding land as one we should 
continually awake to. It is for havi 


neglected it in the past that we are no 
as I write, paying an unexampled ai 
unnecessary tribute in life and treasu 
to the god of battles. The narrative, tox 
carries with it other and hardly less pa 
pable lessons. It is profoundly illustra 
tive of that defective altruism, the badg 
of all our hundred times mor 
dangerous and disastrous in its purblin 
strivings after what is right and human: 
Follo 
in all its branches the history of our d 
ings in South Afmca from 1806 to tl] 
present day, and you have a fair syno} 
sis of our national character, especial 
of that side of it which Matthew Arnolk 
lashed so often and so ecuttingly — its 
earnest but unintelligent morality. No 
as one goes over it, can one escape fres! 


and pressing doubts as to the final ca 


race, a 


than any deliberate wickedness. 


pacity of a democracy for an even and 
South Africa 
shows what must inevitably happen whe: 
foreign policy is made the sport of party 
politics, and one government 


far-seeing foreign policy. 


reverses 


what another government has declare: 
irreversible, and no minister dare fo 


mulate or propose anything without a 
eye to ‘‘the mandates of the people. 
Contrast the way we stumbled upon tli 
Cape, and sought to confine ourselves 
to the narrowest limits, and expanded 
against our will, and took land and gave 
it back, only to reconquer it Jater on at 
enormous sacrifice—contrast this with the 
steadfast march of the Russian Empire, 
hardly less beneficent to civilization than 
our own, and incomparably more impos- 
ing in its freedom from shiftless hurry 
and waste. Much as he would like some 
other emotion to predominate, an English 
man who looks into its past can feel only 
surprise at finding so much of the map of 
South Africa colored red. 
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WHAT THE FOUNDERS OF THE UNION 
THOUGHT 


CONCERNING 


TERRITORIAL 


PROBLEMS 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


S there arything whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new? It hath been 
already of old time, which was before 
is.” So said the Preacher; and his gen- 
eralization is nowhere more distinctly 
exemplified than in the discussions of the 
st twelve months over the colonial pol- 
‘y of the United States, in which both 
expansionists and anti-expansionists seem 
to look upon our territorial problems as 
unexampled. In the previous articles of 
this series an attempt has been made to 
show how numerous have been the his- 
torical precedents for things that seem 
new in our present foreign policy; and 
in the question of expansion it is possible 
to draw a close parallel from the earli- 
est experience of the American republic. 
Whatever the merits of the present con- 
troversy, the question whether it was the 
intention of the framers of our national 
government to increase the territory of 
the Union is one of fact; and the records 
of that time seem clearly to show that in 
the first thirty vears of the United States 
of America—from 1775 to 1805—the ques- 
tion of territorial extension was repeated- 
ly presented to the people of the United 
States, and three times led to annexations; 
that we had territorial disputes with all 
our next-door neighbors, and made ad 
vances into unexplored and hitherto un- 
occupied country. Furthermore, within 
those thirty years the founders of the re- 
publie thought they had settled nearly 
all our present territorial problems: they 
decided upon the status of conquered ter- 
ritory, the status of ceded territory, the 
relations of the government to the abo 
rigines, the suppression of disorders in 
newly oceupied territory, the administra- 
tion of distant colonies, and the constitu 
tional authority upon which the process 
of colonization and of colonial govern- 
ment was based. 
In this period of three decades it is easy 


to distinguish four successive territorial 
episodes. The first was the conquest of 
the northwest territory in 1778, and the 
consequent acknowledgment of the Mis- 
Sissippl as the western boundary by the 
treaties of 1782 and 1788; the second was 
the discussion over territorial powers dur 
ing the Confederation, and in the Federal 
and State conventions of 1787 and 1788; 
the third was the question of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, from 1783 to 1785; 
the fourth was the annexation of Louisi- 
ana—a great drama played in the three 
years from 1800 to 1803. 


That our forefathers had some notions 
of territorial conquest may be seen in the 
important conquests made during the 
Revolutionary war in the region between 
the Ohio River, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi. Thither La Salle’s men start- 
ed, in December, 1681, ‘* to go towards the 
Divine River, called by the Indians Cheea- 
gou.” Here in 1778 George Rogers Clark 
entered upon what was far the most ad- 
venturous and daring campaign in the 
Revolution. With 200 men he plunged 
into a territory of 250,000 square miles, 
took the post of Kaskaskia, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1779, raised a foree of French 
residents, appeared before the fortifica- 
tions of Vincennes, and when the British 
commander, Hamilton, attempted to make 
terms, firmly replied, *‘I am, sir, well ac 
quainted with your strength and force, 
and am able to take your fort; therefore 
I will give no other terms but to submit 
yourself and garrison to my discretion 
and merey.” Surely the bold American 


adventurer must have had in mind the 
gallant corporal in the opera who bids 
off the castle at auction, and when asked 
how he expects to find the money, an- 
swers, ‘‘I will save it out of my pay.” 

It is true that Clark's expedition was 
commissioned and seut out by Virginia, 
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not vy 


and 
that 


clusive title to 


the Federal government, and 
the 


lence \ irginians 


the 
annexed, 


claimed ex 


vast regions which 
But in minds 
people of other States the capture 


were thus the 
of the 
was simply a part of the general military 
operations of the Revolution, and they 


claimed with foree, and finally 


with sue 
cess, that Virginia must yield the terri 
tory to the general government, to be ad 
ministered for the general good. 

The hot discussions in and out of Con- 
gress on this subject, and the pamphlet 
literature of the time, all show a concep- 
tion of the ability of the Americans not 
only to take territory by the sword, but 
to hold and govern it under a colonial 
status. The easy capture of the North- 
west simply shows the fluidity of the ter- 
ritorial conditions of that time. Ever 
the first brush between England 
and France, at Mount Desert in 1613, there 
had been a succession of American wars 
of conquest. In the successive treaties 
during the eighteenth century England 
gained from France one piece of territory 
after another, till, in 1763, France was 
totally excluded from the continent. It 
is not strange that to 


since 


the Americans of 
that time transfer of territory seemed a 
natural incident of warfare, and coloniza- 
tion seemed a part of the advance of civ- 
ilization, though in 1778 it was as clear as 
it is now that annexation meant a great 
change in the balance of national forces 
and in the future growth of the country. 
The West was already looming up as a 
political power, and there were not want- 
ing sages who shook their heads at the 
new and terrible problems which that 
vigorous region must bring upon the 
country. 


At the end of the Revolution the United 
States had a most excellent opportunity to 
remain within the former limits of the thir- 
teen colonies, for in the peace negotiations 
of 1782 and 1783 it was the distinct pur- 
pose of France and Spain, and at times 
of England, to make the water-shed of 
the Appalachian chain practically the 
western boundary. When John Adams 
joined the other negotiators in Paris he 
quickly discerned the intention to limit 
the territories of the United States, and 
he wrote: ‘‘Mr. Jay likes Frenchmen as 
little as Mr. Lee and Mr. Izard did. He 
says they are not a moral people; they 
know not what it is. He don’t like any 
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Frenciman. The Marquis de Lafavet! 
i he is a Frenchman. © 

allies don't play fair, he told me. Th 
were endeavoring to deprive us of 1] 


is clever, but 


fishery, the western lands, and the na 
gation of the Mississippi. They wo 
even bargain with the English to dep: 
us of them. They want to play the we 
ern lands, the Mississippi, and the wl 
Gulf of Mexico into the hands of Spair 
The British ambassadors at first 
formed the Americans that they did 1 
approve giving the Mississippi as a we 
ern boundary, for it was too extend 
too vast a country. 


aiso 


Three different areas, adjacent to 1 
original English colonies, were to be ¢ 
posed of in the negotiations. First, son 
of the Americans doubted whether * y 
could ever have a real peace, with Cana 
or Nova Scotia in the hands of the Eng 
lish.” The second region was the nort!] 
west territory, in which the America: 
had the right of occupation by conques 
in a considerable part of the posts. Thi 
third area was the territory south of th: 
Ohio River, most of which had not bee. 
under the jurisdiction of any English co! 
ony prior to the Revolution. 

The three arch-expansionists of tliat 
period, Franklin, Jay, and Adams, wit! 
out much difficulty secured English con 
sent to making the Mississippi the western 
boundary, as required by the instruction 
of Congress of 1779; but Vergennes, the 
Frencli Prime Minister, insisted that ** the 
boundaries of the United States south ot 
the Ohio were confined to the mountains 
following that water-shed.” Although i: 


g 
1781 Congress had so far retracted as to 
instruct the envoys ‘‘ ultimately to gover: 
themselves ” by the advice of the minister 
of France on that subject, the three men 
fearlessly and successfully broke their in 
structions, accepted the amity of England, 
and secured a clause in the treaty by 
which the coveted boundary was obtained 
for the American people of that time and 
their posterity. By this magnificent piece 
of diplomacy the United States secured 
an unquestioned seat upon the Mississippi 
River, and thus prepared the way for an 
ultimate extension across the continent. 
There were several tender spots in the 
boundary-line, but the only one of imme- 
diate importance came from the close 
neigliborhood of the Spanish in the nar- 
row strip along the Gulf knowh as West 
Florida, and in the inability of the Amer- 


5 
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jeans to secure from the Spanish the right 
to navigate the Mississippi to its mouth. 
But under the terms of the treaty, along 
the whole boundary-line from Lake Itasca 
southward, and eastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean, our only neighbor was weak and 
failing Spain, and the only obstacle to the 
occupation of the new empire was the ex- 
istence of powerful savage tribes. 


Having thus inaugurated the policy of 
territorial expansion, our forefathers next 
set themselves to the great task of furnish- 
ing acolonial government, and during the 
ten years from 1780 to 1790 this was one 
Fora 
time the little Federal government found 
in a contest with several of the 
larger and more powerful States in the 
Union; but by a diplomacy scarcely in- 
ferior to that of our envoys in Paris, and 
through a general spirit of patriotism, 
the claims of all these States were gradu- 
ally ceded between 1791 and 1802. And 
thus the United States came into undis- 
puted government over the whole region 
between the Appalachians and the Missis- 
sippi River, except in the district, later the 
State, of Kentucky. It is one of the plati- 
tudes of American history that, after Con- 
gress had completed the primal national 
of securing independence by arms 
and registering it in treaties, the posses- 
sion of this great territorial domain was 
the chief steadying and unifying influ- 
ence in the later years of the weak Con- 
federation. 

The first evidence that Congress had 
risen to its task was the vote of October 1, 
1780, passed before the nation had ac- 
quired claim to a single rood of ground, 
and providing distinctly for the three ele- 
mentary principles of early American co- 
lonialism: 1. That the lands “shall 
disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States,” whereby the nation was 
pledged against a system of permanent 
national ownership or leaseholds. 2. That 
the said lands ‘‘ shall be granted or settled 
at such times and under such regulations 
as shall thereafter be agreed upon by the 
United States in 
thus asserting the right to govern terri- 
tory. 3. That this territory ‘* shall be set- 
tled and formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall 
the Federal Union.” 

Swift upon the assurance of Congress 
that it would administer the territory, 


of the chief concerns of Congress. 


itself 


Lask 


be 


Congress assembled”, 


become members of 


OF 
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a detailed scheme of colonial 
ernment. In 1784 
ported an ordinance which, with a few 


came 


Thomas 


rson. re- 


. 
exceptions, Was adopted by Congress; 


set forth the future boundaries of new 
States, and authorized the settlers to es 
tablish temporary governments, with a 


view to later admission to the Union, and 
also permitted them to establish their own 
local governments. Fortunately for the 
school-children of a later generation, the 
polysyllabie State names which Jefferson 
suggested were not adopted. 

Although 
been some settlements on 


there had for fifteen ye 
the upper wa 
ters of the Kentucky and Tennessee, none 


of those communities took 


ars 


advantage of 
the privileges of the ordinance, and it was 
not until 1787 that, by the great territorial 
enactment, the Northwest Ordinance, a be 
ginning of an organized colonial system 
was made. By that ordinance the power 
of Congress to establish for the territory 
such governments as seemed to be suita 

ble was more distinctly stated. For it set 
up for the Northwest Territory a double 
system: a preliminary Territorial govern 

ment, by an appointive Governor and ap- 
pointive judges, to be followed later by an 
elective representative Assembly. Thus, 
before the adoption of the Federal Con 

stitution, asystem of colonial administra 

tion had been actually inaugurated; and 
it was expected that the same general 
principle would be extended to the other 
inchoate States. 

So thorougl-going and complete was 
the process, both of annexation and of 
care for new territories, that in the Fed- 
eral and State conventions of 1787 and 
1788 there is almost no reference either to 
annexation or to territorial government. 
The clause giving Congress ‘‘ Power to 
dispose of and make all needful Rules and 

fegulations respecting the Territory or 
other Property belonging to the United 
States” passed without debate, because it 
simply registered the practice of the old 
Confederation. fur 
ther annexations, not because they were 


Nobody suggested 


thought impossible, but because the only 
danger which men feared was loss of ter- 
ritory. As Patrick Henry said: ‘‘If the 
King of England wished to dismember 
the empire, would he dare to attempt it 
without the advice of Parliament? Would 
it be so in your American government? 
No.” What Henry and what wiser men 
feared was that ‘‘ the Senate, by means of 
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a treaty, might alienate territory, ete., 
without legislative sanction.” It is per- 
haps not remarkable that no distinct 
clause authorizing treaties of cession was 
introduced, for the Americans had within 
five years by such a treaty come into legal 
possession of a vast area, of which a large 
part was not yet organized. 


The framers of the Constitution per- 
fectly understood that the power which 
they gave Congress to make war includ- 
ed the power to conquer territory, and that 
the power to make treaties included au- 
thority to annex by peaceful concession ; 
for in 1788 they were seeking a new ter- 
ritorial treaty with Spain, and some of 
them were threatening war if the cession 
were refused. In the negotiations of 1783 
no treaty of any kind could be obtained 
from Spain, a power which looked with 
justified uneasiness upon the success of 
rebellious American colonies; but Spain 
held a region of such value to the west- 
ern communities that, in 1784, Washing- 
ton wrote: ‘*The western States (I speak 
now from my own observation) stand, as 
it were,upon a pivot; the touch of a feather 
would turn them any way. They have 
looked down the Mississippi until Spain— 
very impolitically, Il think, for themselves 

threw difficulties in their way.” The 
truth is that the few thousand western 
people were in a ferment, and openly 
threatened secession unless the Union 
would secure for them the unquestioned 
right to send their goods down the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf without paying duty 
to the Spaniards. At the same time the 
Spaniards, with some show of justice, 
contested the southern boundary which 
had been granted without their consent 
by England, and insisted that the United 
States extended no farther south than the 
mouth of the Yazoo, instead of the thirty- 
first parallel. 

To settle difficulties there ap- 
peared at the seat of government in 1785 


these 


Don Diego Gardoqui, bearing a commis- 
sion from ‘‘Don Carlos, by the grace of 
God King of Castile, of Leon, of Aragon, 
of the two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Na- 
varre, of Granada, of Toledo, of Valen- 
cia, of Galicia, of Majorca, of Seville. of 
Sardinia, of Cordova, of Corsica, of Mur- 
cia, of Jaen, of the Algarves, of Algeciras, 
of Gibraltar, of the Canary Islands, of the 
East and West India Islands, and Terra 
Firma, of the Ocean Sea; Archduke of 
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Austria; Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant, 
and of Milan; Count of Apsburg, ot 
Flanders, of Tirol, and of Barcelona - 
Lord of Biscay and of Molina, ete.” 

Gardoqui offered a commercial treat, 
exceedingly acceptable to the merchant: 
of the seaboard, provided the Americans 
would renounce all claims to the covet 
ed Mississippi navigation; and Congress 
yielded the point. At once there arose 
storm of protest from the West, and fron 
Virginia as the mother of these sett]: 
ments. Some canny statesmen coincided 
with Henry Lee in his suggestion that 
agreeing tothe of the nayi 
gation of the Mississippi we give in fact 
nothing; that the moment our wester 
country becomes populous and capable 
they will seize by force what may hay: 
been yielded by treaty.” In Kentuck) 
people thought force might more profit 
ably be used at the beginning, and com 
mittees of correspondence were raised ; it 
the Northwest Territory the Governo: 
seized the property of a Spaniard. James 
Wilkinson, later ranking officer of thx 
American army, was in treaty with th: 
Spaniards, and accepted an annual pen 
sion from them to push the secession of 
Kentucky. Congress in some alarm pro 
posed forthwith to make Kentucky 
State; and finally, by common consent. 
the whole question went over till the new 
Constitution could be put in force. 

Even after the new Federal govern 
ment had begun, the Mississippi question 
remained serious, and in 1792 Alexande: 
Hamilton that ‘‘ while he was for 
delaying the event of war, he did not 
doubt it would take place between us for 
the object in question.” Fortunately the 
Spanish government found it expedient io 
settle such disputes, and in 1795 the long 
controversy over the boundary was ami 
eably adjusted by the acceptance of the 
line assented to by the United States; and 
the navigation of the Mississippi was al 
lowed by the so-called *‘ right of deposit ” 
—that is, the privilege of landing goods 
in Spanish territory and then reshipping 
them, without responsibility to the Span 
ish custom-house. 

This settlement proved only a pallia 
tive, but it showed the determination of 
the Americans to stand sturdily by their 
boundary claims and to secure territorial 
advantages; and it did not escape the at- 
tention of wise observers that it might 
some time become necessary to fight for 


said 
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the full possession of the mouth of the 


ississippi. 


During the first decade under the Fed 


Constitution the nation did 


eral not yet 
know its own strength, or venture to 
wedict its own future. The geographer 


Winterbotham, in 1796, ventured to say 
Federal 

from various countries, of various habits, 

under different 
to form their national charac 

we may rather say, it isin a form 


Americans, collected together 


formed governments, 

ive yet 
ten 
Ing They have not yet existed 


state. as 


nation long enough for us to form an 


idea of what will be, in its maturity, its 


prominent features. Judging, however, 
rom its present promising infancy, we 
to hope that at 
future period, not far distant, it will, in 


very point of view, be respectable. ? 


re encouraged some 


The geographical and _ political con 
tions of the time speedily revived the 
‘irit of political extension. Americans 
ould put up with the exclusion from the 
»wer Mississippi and the Gulf so long as 
at territory was in the hands of weak 
1d declining Spain. European wars 
nd treaties now began, however, to have 
ar-reaching effects,extending to the New 
World, for in 796 the French 


rovernment began to ‘urge upon Spain 


795 and 


the transfer of the former French prov 
of Louisiana, and the 
sion of the Spanish end of the island of 


nce secured ces 


San Domingo. No progress was made 
intil 1800, when Napoleon’s represent 
ative courteously suggested that ‘‘ the 


ourt of Spain will do then at once a 
vise and a great act if il calls France to 
defence its 
Louisiana to them, and by replacing in 


the of colonies by adding 


their hands this outpost of its richest pos 
session in the New World.” Yet some 


consideration had to be offered even by 
the world-conquering power, and France 
the 
daughter of the King of Spain King and 
of the of Etruria. 
Upon this basis was concluded the treaty 
of San Ildefonso, 
which Louisiana was ceded to France. 


proposed to make son-in-law and 


Queen new realm 


of October, 1800. by 


Poor Spain, having thus begun the pro 
cess of colonial decay by parting with 
Louisiana for a 
even of the bauble; for the new King 
and Queen of Etruria found themselves 
to be but puppet sovereigns, every where 
limited and harassed by French officers, 


bauble, was deprived 
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who practically relieved them of 
of state 

Month after month passed without the 
expected order for the 
siana, and in August 
one of his masterful 
at the 


gives such strong proe {s 


the cares 


Loui 


transter of 
1801, Napoleon, in 
said 


First 


1 
his considera 


letlers, 


moment when the 


Consul 
ol 
tion for the King of Spain and places i 
prince of his house upon a throne which 
is fruit of the victories of F 


rench arms, 


that a tone is taken toward the French 
Republic such as might be taken with 
impunity toward the republic of San 
Marino.” 

In the middle of 1802 rumors of the 


transfer spread to America and in Octo 


ber Spain withdrew the right of deposit 
without assigning the new 


by the treaty of 1775 It 


place promised 
Was piain that 
the colouy would speedily be transferred, 


and that the French 


would receive it 
with the right of navigation suspended. 
From a quiet, peaceful, home loving na 


tion the American people were instantly 
transferred 
No man was less inclined to 


expansionist 


into an power 
use force for 
than 


philosopher, scientist, skilled 


private or ends Thomas 
Jefferson 


farmer, buver of books 


political 


of letters, 
expounder of lyumag freedom, and Presi 
dent of the United States; yet upon him 
fell the task of leading the nation into an 


vyriter 


unexpected course of territorial exten 
sion In his famous letters of April and 
October, 1802, to his friend Dupont and 
to our minister Livingston, he made evi 
dent at the same time his desire for peace, 
his sense of danger from the Freneh oe 
cupation, and his willingness to ally with 


disadvantageous 


England in order to prevent it 


see,” he said, ‘‘all the 
consequences of taking a side, and shall 
be forced into it only by a more disacree 
able alternative: in which event we must 
the mea 


sures which will rive us splendor and 


countervail disadvantages by 
power, but not so much happiness as our 
present system.... There is on the globe 
one single spot the possessor of which is 
habitual is 


New Orleans, through w 


our natural and enemy. It 
hich the produce 
of three-eighths of our territory must pass 


to market, and from its fertility it will ere 


long yield more than half of our whole 
produce, and contain more than half of 
our inhabitants. 
in that door, assumes to us the attitude of 


France, placing herself 
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defiance. Spain might have retained it 
quietly for years.... The day that France 
takes possession of New Orleans fixes the 
sentence which is her forevér 
It seals the 
union of two nations who in conjunction 


retain 
within her low-water mark. 


to 


can maintain exclusive possession of the 
ocean. From that moment we must mar- 
ry ourselves to the British fleet and na- 
tion. We must turn all our attention to 
a maritime force, for which our resources 
place us on very high ground; and hay- 
ing formed and together a 
power which may render re-enforeement 
of her settlements here to 
France, the first cannon which 
shall be fired in Europe the signal for the 
tearing up of any settlement she may 
have made, and for holding the two con- 
tinents of America in sequestration for 
the common purposes of the united Brit- 
ish and American nations.” 


connected 


impossible 
make 


That these principles were the prin 
ciples of the nation was shown by the 
readiness with which Congress supported 
the thorough-going measures proposed by 
the President. The Federalists, then in 
opposition, outdid the President by an 
immediate and demand for 
war. Senator that fifty 
thousand raised, and that New 
Orleans out of hand —a step 
which must have led to immediate war 
with France ; and Jefferson said with 
some bitterness that the Federalists ‘‘ were 
trving to attach the western country to 
them as their best friends, and thus to re- 
gain power.” 


vehement 


Ross moved 


men be 


be seized 


Jetferson’s marvellous control over 
Congress enabled him to check the Fed- 
eralists, and at the 
decided steps 


Monroe was sent 


to take 
in January, 1808, 


same time 
three 
as a special envoy to 
Paris; in February $2,000,000 were ap- 
propriated for the purchase of territory ; 
and in March the enlistment of 80,000 vol- 
unteers was authorized. Even at this 
time, however, not the faintest thought 
of the purchase of the whole territory of 
Louisiana appears to have crossed Jetfer- 
mind, ‘* The 


son's country which we 


wish to purchase,” said he, ‘is a barren 
sand, six hundred miles from east to west 
aud from thirty to fifty miles from north 
and in his instructions to Mon- 
roe and Livingston they were directed to 
New Orleans and West and East 
Florida, or as much of them as could be 


to south,” 


obtain 
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had—that is, to extend the western boun 
dary down the Mississippi to its mouth 
and the southern boundary from the 
thirty-first parallel to the Gulf. Failing 
in this negotiation, the envoys were in 
structed to make a military combination 
with England. 

This was not the first nor the last tiny 
that the United States sought a sma! 
territory and got a large one. Just as 
George Rogers Clark’s capture of two 
frontier posts gave rise to the occupatio: 
of a vast territory between the Mississipp 
and the mountains, and just as the expe 
dition to Cuba led to the annexation 0} 
the Philippine Islands, so Monroe an 
Livingston sought for twenty thousand 
miles of barren sand and brought home six 
hundred thousand miles of empire. 

People speak of the ‘* Louisiana neg 
tiations”’ as though there had been tw: 
sides and a balancing of propositions. 1) 
reality the province was thrown to tli 
United States, as the Caliph Harun-al 
Rashid might have given a palace to 
poor merchant had admired thi 
portico. While Livingston was toiling 
for West Florida, one day Marbois, tli 
French negotiator, threw out, ‘‘as a sug 


who 


gestion of his own,” that perhaps th: 
United States would offer a price fo 


all Louisiana. 
suggested 
powers. 


Livingston hesitated, 
$6,000,000, pleading lack o 
The next day he was joined by) 
Monroe, and together they agreed that 
some arrangement must be made. But 
they continued to haggle over the price 
little knowing the powerful influences 
brought to bear on Napoleon. 
and Joseph 
brother 


Lucie) 
suonaparte went to see 
even in his bath, and Joseph 
ventured to declare, ‘‘I will be the first 
one to place myself, if it is necessary, at 
the head of the opposition which cannot 
fail to be made to you.” ‘* To these words,” 
reports Lucien, ** the Consul, lifting him 
self half-way out of the bath-tub, in which 
he had sunk down again, said to him, in 
a tone which I will eall energetically 
serious and solemn: * You will have no 
need to stand forth as the orator of the 
opposition, for I repeat that this discus- 
sion will not take place, for the reason 
that the plan which is not sufficient even 
to obtain your approbation, conceived by 
me, negotiated by me, will be ratified and 
executed by me all alone—do you under 
stand?—by me, who snap my fingers at 
your opposition.’ 
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No longer resistance 
against this terrible man. The Amer- 
ican offer of $15,000,000 for the terri- 
tory was accepted, and on April 30, 1803, 
the treaty was duly made. But it was 
not possible for Jefferson to put down 
opposition in any such summary fashion ; 
he had to deal with a Senate which must 
confirm the treaty, and a Congress by 
which the must be 
voted, and in the discussion of the ques- 
ion in the Senate and House the various 
opinions of the American people were 
distinetly brought out. In the special 
session of Congress called to consider the 
Louisiana treaty in October, 1803, the ter- 
itorial powers of the United States and 
ie relations of the new country were for 
the first time clearly analyzed. 


was possible 


necessary money 


A somewhat indolent gentleman, who 
found it troublesome to perform his devo- 
tions every night, simply wrote a prayer, 
which he pinned to the head of his bed, 
and remarked, from evening to evening, 
‘Lord, those are my sentiments.” It 
would seem as though the same labor- 
saving device might well be applied to 
the discussions of territorial policies and 
for in the debates of 1898 and 
1899 were stated with more prolixity and 
less cogency the same passionate objec- 
tionsand thesame rejoinders which busied 
the minds of the Senate and the House in 
October, 1808. A summary of the argu 
ments pro and con, with some brief ex- 
tracts, may therefore serve as an uncon- 
scious commentary upon the questions of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

First of all came the question whether, 
in strict international law, France had 
anything to transfer. The Spanish gov- 
ernment lodged a protest against the ces- 
sion of the province, on the ground that it 
had not been paid for, that it had not 
been transferred, and that France had 


powers, 


promised never to cede it to any other 


power than Spain. This question Jeffer- 
son quietly but effectively disposed of by 
saying that we had our title from Napo- 
leon, and ** did not doubt his guarantees.” 
The constitutionality of the annexation 
of territory in some form was admitted 
even by Pickering, the great anti-expan- 
sionist of his time, who declared that he 
“had never doubted the right of the 
United States to acquire new territory, 
either by purchase or by conquest, and to 
govern the territory so acquired as a de- 
Vou. C —No. 596.—35 
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pendent provinee.” Pickering, however, 
laid down two limitations upon the ad 
mission of territory. was that 
‘a treaty to be thus obligatory 


The first 
must 
not contravene the Constitution, nor con 
tain auy stipulations which transcend the 
powers therein given to the President 
and Senate”; therefore he objected to that 
article of the treaty which provided that 
‘the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States.” His second objection was 
not only far-fetched, but was later refuted 
practically in the annexations of Louisi 
ana and Texas. ** He believed the assent 
of each individual State to be necessary 
for the admission of a foreign country as 
an associate in the Union, in like manner 
as in a commercial house the consent of 
each member would be necessary to ad 
mit a new partner into the company.” 
Another constitutional stumbling - block 
was the article of the treaty which for 
twelve years admitted ships of France and 
Spain into the ceded territory without 
special tonnage duties, a privilege which 
the Federal Tracy said *'is giving a com- 
mercial preferetice to those ports over the 
other ports of the United States.” 

The argument that the Constitution 
was not framed for extension of territory 
was thus stated by Mr. Griswold: ** It was 
not consistent with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution that territory other than that 
attached to the United States at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution should 
be admitted; because at that time the per 
sons who formed the Constitution of the 
United States had a particular respect to 
the then subsisting territory.” Griswold 
also clearly enounced the doctrine that 
the lower House must participate in all 
admission of territory, and that Congress 
must stand against the President. *‘ If the 
right of extending our territory be given 
by the Constitution, its exercise is vested 
in the Legislative branches of the govern- 
ment.... If this were the case, it was the 
duty of the House to resist the usurped 
power exercised by the Executive.” 

So evident were the practical advan- 
tages of annexing Louisiana that much of 
the anti-annexation argument was direct- 
ed against the future creation of a new 
State, from which would 
and representatives. Even Griswold ad- 
mitted that ‘‘a new territory and new 
subjects may undoubtedly be obtained by 
conquest and by purchase; but neither the 


come senators 
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conquest nor the purchase can incorpo 


rate them into the Union, . They must re- 
main in the condition of colonies, and be 
governed accordingly.” John Randolph, 
though somewhat rude- 


who etfective 
recalled the recent Federalist desire to 


ficlht for the navigation of the Mississippi, 
asked whether the *‘ unlucky ingenuity 
of the gentleman from Connecticut (Gris- 


d) would undertake to prove that a 
the whole; and that 
ough the attaining of a qualitied and 
ght to a given object fur- 
nished good cause for war, yet to acquire 


part was less than 
ait! 


precarious Yl 


the 
same object would not justify hostility.” 


an unqualified and secure right to 


The 


the 


ola century 


the House of 1803, 
that time, the experience 
, and common-sense unite in 
that the United States 
constitutionally acquire territory 
by either conquest, purchase, or volun- 
tary that out of that terri- 
tory may be created new Federal States. 
But this does not touch that question of 
expediency, upon which the objectors of 
1803 As 
Unfortu- 
two of 
the same set of ob- 
is still more unfortu- 


Senate and 


people of 
the conclusion 


may 


cession, and 


expended so much ingenuity. 
gentlemen, no 
on 
and what 


Breckinridge expressed 


nately for the 


them can agree 


yections 


nate. I believe that no two of them con- 
cur in any one objection. In one thing 
only they seem to agree, and that is to 
vote against the bill. An _ honorable 
gentleman from Delaware (Mr. White) 


considers the price to be enormous. 


An 


honorable gentleman from Connecticut 


who has just sat down (Mr. Tracy) says 
he has no objection whatever to the 
price: it is, he supposes, not too much. 


from Massa- 
Mr. Pickering) says that France 
acquired no title from Spain, and there- 
our title 


An honorable gentleman 


chusetts 


fore is bad. The same gentle- 


man from Connecticut (Mr. Tracy) says 
he has no objection to the title of France; 
he thinks it is a good one. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Pickering) 
contends that the United States cannot, 
under the Constitution, acquire foreign 
The gentleman from Con- 
necticut is of a different opinion, and has 
no doubt but that the United States can 
acquire and hold foreign territory, but 


territory. 


that Congress alone has the power of 
incorporating that territory into the 
Union. Of what weight, therefore, ought 
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all their lesser objections be entitled to, 
when they are at war among themselves 
on the greater one?” 

rhe favorite objection was the distanc: 
of the new territory. As White expresse 
it: *‘ But as to Louisiana, this new, in 
mense, unbounded world, if it should eve 
be incorporated into this Union, which | 
have no idea can be done but by alte: 
ing the Constitution, I believe it will lb 
the greatest curse that could at 


pre SE Li 
befall us.... 


You had as well pretend 
inhibit the fish from swimming in tli 
sea as to prevent the population of tliat 
country after its sovereignty shall ly 
come Thus our citizens will bi 
removed to the immense distance of tw: 
or three thousand miles from the capita 
of the Union, where they will scarce| 
ever feel the rays of the General Go 
ernment.... We have already territory 
enough, and when I contemplate the evils 
that may arise to these States from this 
intended incorporation of Louisiana into 
the Union, I would rather see it given to 
France, to Spain, or to any other nation 
of the earth, upon the mere condition tha 
no citizen of the United States should eve: 
settle within its limits, than to see the 
territory sold for an hundred millions o 
dollars and we retain the sovereignty.” 
To these difficulties was added the ar 
gument that the territory and its inhab 
itants were distinctly undesirable. As 
Tracy put it: ‘‘The principles of these 
people are probably as hostile to our Gov 
ernment, in its true construction, as they 
‘an be, and the relative strength which 
the admission gives to a Southern and 
Western interest 


Ours.... 


is contradictory to thi 
principles of our original Union as any 
be, however strongly stated.” An 
other member, Griffin, took up the ques 
tion of the health of the settlers and 
troops. He feared ‘‘the influence of 
climate upon our citizens who should mi 
grate thither. He did fear (though this 
land was represented as flowing witli 
milk and honey) that this Eden of the 
New World would prove a cemetery foi 
the bodies of our citizens.” 

Another, Griswold, plainly stated the 
political principle that charity begins at 
home. ‘‘ The Government of the United 
States was not formed for the purpose oi 
distributing its principles and advantages 
to foreign nations. It was formed with 
the sole view of securing those blessings 
to ourselves and our posterity.” The 
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danger of wars with the natives was not 
forgotten. As White put it, “It may be 
productive of innumerable evils, and espe- 
cially of one that I fear even to look upon.” 

Another objection was the cost of the 

territory. White declared ** that under 
existing circumstances, even supposing 
that this extent of territory was a desir- 
able acquisition, fifteen millions of dollars 
An- 
other argument, stated by Mr. Wells, was 
the distrust of the President's influence: 
‘The question which presents itself to 
my mind is, who shall judge whether the 
French does or does not 
faithfully comply with the previous con- 
dition? The bill on your table gives to 
the President this power. I am for our 
retaining and exercising it ourselves. I 
be asked, why not delegate this 
power to the President? Sir, Lanswer by 
inquiring, why should we delegate it?) To 
us it properly belongs.” 

To sum up the objections to the treaty: 
France had no right to cede it; the Unit- 
ed States had no right to receive it, under 
the conditions of the treaty; it was not 
worth having on any terms; it was vast; 
it would disturb the balance of the Union; 
it would draw valued inhabitants from oth- 
er parts of the United States; it would poi- 
son the settlers; the treaty was an extra- 
constitutional proceeding; the President 
and Senate did not represent the opinion 
of the country; and patriotic men ought to 
oppose **such a pernicious measure as the 
admission of Louisiana, of a world, and 
such a world, into our Union.” 


vas a most enormous sum to give.” 


government 


may 


In those distant times, as at the pres- 
ent day, some men thought the annex- 
ation of territory prima facie desirable, 
and were willing to face the difficulties 
and dangers of the process. The most 
cogent of these was John Quiney Adams, 
then Senator from Massachusetts. His 
argument is set forth in two. striking 
passages: ‘‘ Allowing even that this is a 
case for which the Constitution has not 
provided, it does not in my mind follow 
that the treaty is a nullity, or that its 
obligations, either on us or on France, 
must necessarily becancelled. ...Notwith- 
standing the objections and apprehen- 
sions of many individuals, of many wise, 
able, and excellent men, in various parts 
of the Union, yet such is the public favor 
attending the transaction which com- 
menced by the negotiation of this treaty, 


OF 


THE UNION THOUGHT 
and which I hope will terminate in our 
full, undisturbed, and undisputed posses- 
sion of the ceded territory, that [ firmly 
believe that if an amendment to the Con 
stitution, amply sufficient for the accom 
plishment of everything for which we 
have contracted, shall be proposed, as I 
think it ought, it will be adopted by the 
Legislature of every State in the Union.” 

The danger of imperialism -to free insti 
tutions was considered and confronted by 


Elliott: “Evils and dangers may be ap 


prehended from this source, and great 
evils and dangers may possibly result.... 
If we cannot find in the peculiar prinei- 
ples of our form of government, and in 
the virtue and intelligence of our citizens, 
a sufficient security against the dangers 
from a widely extended territory, in vain 
shall we seek it elsewhere. There is no 
magical quality in a degree of latitude or 
longitude, a river or a mountain.” 

The inherent right of the nation to in- 
crease territory was defended by Nichol- 
son: ** Had I been asked anywhere but in 
this House whether a sovereign nation had 
a right to acquire new territory, I should 
have thought the question an absurd one. 
It appears to me too plain and undeniable 
to admit of demonstration. Is it neces 
sary to resort to ancient authorities to es- 
tablish a position which is proved by the 
conduct pursued by all nations from the 
earliest periods of the world, and which 
arises from the very nature of society?” 

The ability of the country to ‘bear the 
strain of colonies was defended by John 
Randolph: *‘ But it is dreaded that so 
widely extended a country cannot subsist 
under a Republican Government. If this 
dogma be indisputable, I fear we have al- 
ready far exceeded the limits which vision- 
ary speculatists have supposed capable of 
free Government. This argument, so far 
as it goes,would prove that instead of ac 
quiring we ought to divest ourselves of 
territory.” 

The authority of the President to es- 
tablish a temporary government was clear- 
ly set forth by Jackson: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, 
indeed, had doubted, on a former ocea- 
sion, the propriety of giving the President 
the power of taking 
ganizing a temporary government, which 
every inferior officer, in case of conquest 
or cession, from tlhe general to the subal- 
tern, if commanding, has a right to do; 
but I little expected these doubts after 
we had gone so far. For my part, sir, | 


possession and or- 
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have none of those 
President 


selves.” 


I believe the 
cautious our- 
same speaker ventures a 


posterity : 


fears. 
will 
The 


to 


be as 


as 
reference ‘In a century, 
all be well populated, and pre- 
xtend our settlements, and that 
world of itself will present itself to our 
instead of the descrip- 
tion given of it by the honorable gentle- 
man, of making 


ve s 


pa ed Lo ¢ 
approaches, and 


it a howling wilderness, 
where no civilized foot shall ever tread, 
if we could return at the proper period 
we should find it a seat of science and 
civilization,’ 


W hile members of Congress, as well as 
people outside, were discussing the ques 
tion of Louisiana, Jefferson had already 
despatched Lewis and Clark to explore 
the upper Missouri and find a practicable 
road the Pacific; but though 
bold to enlarge his country, he still had 
constitutional qualms, which were not re- 
moved by the Senate vote of 24 to 7 rati- 
fying the treaty, nor by the House vote 
of 90 to 25 granting the 


across to 


necessary appro- 
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priation. Jefferson drew up a constitu. 
tional amendment intended to be an in 
demnity for him, and to define the prince: 
ples of annexation for later times; but his 
own friends laughed at the idea, and fron 
that day to this the territory has remaine 
a part of the United States, with no fur 
ther constitutional controversies. 

If this study were carried farther fo: 
ward, the same evident, hearty, and un 
appeasable land - hunge: 
would be found appearing in the war o 
1812, in the boundary controversies wit 
Great Britain, in the annexations of Tex 
as and California. Whether that wa 
a right and wholesome hunger must 


Anglo-Saxon 


determined from the last fifty years o 
national history. But wise or unwis« 
far-seeing or haphazard, consecutive o1 
accidental, good or evil, the policy of 
our forefathers was a policy of territoria 
extension, and they met and supposed 
that they had surmounted most of the 
problems which have now returned to 
vex American public men, and to giv 
concern to those who love their country 


EDWARDS, 
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VI.—SHAME 


botherin’ 


‘ 
me,” said the cook, intolerantly. 


‘“What with your mother bein’ 


come here 


away on a visit, an’ your father comin’ 
home soon to lunch, I have enough on 
my mind—and that without bein’ both- 


ered with you. The kitchen is no place 
for little boys, anyhow. Run away, and 
don’t be interferin’ with my work.” She 
frowned and made a grand pretence of 
being deep in herculean labors; but Jim- 
mie did not run away. 


‘* Now—they’re goin’ to have a picnic,’ 
he said, half audibly. 

What?” 

Now—they’re goin’ to have a picnic. 

‘“Who's goin’ to have a picnic?” de- 
manded the cook, loudly. Her accent 
could have led one to suppose that if the 
projectors did not turn out to be the 
proper parties, she immediately would 
forbid this picnic. 

Jimmie looked at her with more hope- 
fulness. After twenty minutes of futile 


SHAME. 


skirmishing, he had at least succeeded in 
introducing the subject. To her 
tion he answered, eagerly: 

‘*Oh, everybody! and 
boys and girls. Everybody.” 

Who's everybody?” 

According to custom, Jimmie began to 
singsong through his nose in a quite in- 
describable fashion an enumeration of the 
prospective picnickers: ‘* Willie Dalzel 
an’ Dan Earl an’ Ella Earl an’ Woleott 
Margate an’ Reeves Margate an’ Walter 
Phelps an’ Homer Phelps an’ Minnie 
Phelps an’—oh—lots more girls an’ 


ques- 


Lots lots of 


ev- 
An’ their mothers an’ big sis- 
Then he announced a new bit 
of information: ‘‘ They’re goin’ to have 
a picnic.” 

‘* Well, let them,” said the cook, bland- 
ly. 

Jimmie fidgeted for a time in silence. 
Atlast he murmured, I—now—I thought 
maybe you'd let me go.” 

The cook turned from her work with 
an air of irritation and amazement that 
Jimmie should still be in the kitchen. 
‘‘ Who's stoppin’ you?” she asked, sharp- 
ly. ain’t stoppin’ you, am [?” 

‘No,” admitted Jimmie, in a 
voice 

‘Well, why don’t you 
body’s stoppin’ you.” 

** But,’ Jimmie, ‘‘ I—you — now 
—each feller has got to take somethin’ to 
eat with ’m.” 

‘*Oh ho!” eried the cook, triumphant- 
ly. ‘So that’s it, is it? So that’s what 
you've been shyin’ round here fer, eh? 
Well, you may as well take yourself off 
without more words. What with your 
mother bein’ away on a visit, an’ your 


erybody. 


ters too.” 


low 


go, then? No- 


said 


father comin’ home soon to his lunch, I 
have enough on my mind—an’ that with- 
out being bothered with you.” 

Jimmie made no reply, but moved in 
grief toward the door. The cook con- 
tinued: ‘‘Some people in this house 
to think there’s ‘bout a thousand 
cooks in this kitchen. Where I used to 
work b’fore, there was some reason in ’em. 
IT ain’t a horse. A pienie!” 

Jimmie said nothing, but he loitered. 

‘*Seems as if I had enough to do, with- 
out havin’ you come round talkin’ about 
picnics. Nobody ever think 
of the work I have to do. Nobody ever 
seems to think of it. Then they come 
and talk to me about picnics! What do 
I care about picnics?” 


seem 


seems to 
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Jimmie loitered. 
‘* Where I used to work b’fore. 
was some reason in ‘em | 


there 
never heard 
tell of no pienies right on top of your 
mother bein’ away on a visit an’ your 
father comin’ home soon to 
It’s all foolishness.” 

Little Jimmie leaned his head 
against the wall and began to weep. 
stared at him scornfully. ‘* Cryin’, eh? 
Cryin’? What are you eryin’ fer?” 

‘* N-n-nothin’,” sobbed Jimmie. 

There was a silence, save for Jimmie’s 
convulsive breathing. At length the 
cook said: ‘Stop that blubberin’, now. 
Stop it! This kitchen ain't no place fer 
it. Stop it!... Very well! If you don't 


stop, nothin’ to go to 


his lunch 
flat 
She 


I won't give you 
the picnic with—there! 

For the moment he could not end his 
tears. 


‘You never said,” he sputtered 
never said you'd 
thing.” 

‘**An’ why would 
ly. Why would I 
a-eryin’ an 
round? 
zy! I don’t see how you could expect 
me to! The idea!” 

Suddenly Jimmie 
stopped eryin’. 
more ‘tall,”’ 


“you give me any- 
she cried, angri 
-with 
a-blubberin’ 


you in here 
a-bleatin’ 


Knough to drive a woman cra 


an’ 


announced: 
I ain't goin’ to cry no 


g 
“well, then, stop i 
on my mind.” 
making 


“Well, then,” grumbled the cook— 


I've got enough 
[It chanced that she was 
luncheon some salmon ero 
A tin still half full of pinky 
prepared fish was beside her on the table. 


for 
quettes. 


Still grumbling, she seized a loaf of bread 
from this 
loaf four slices, each of which was as big 
She profligately 
spread them with butter, and jabbing the 
point of her knife into the salmon-tin, 
she brought up bits of salmon, 
she flung and flattened upon the bread. 
Then she crashed the pieces of bread to 


and, wielding a knife, she cut 


as a six-shilling novel. 
which 


gether in pairs, much as one would elash 
cymbals. There no doubt in her 
own mind but that she had created two 
sandwiches. 

There,” 
all right. 


was 


she cried. 
Lemme see. 
‘em in? There—l’ve got it.” 
the sandwiches into a 
jammed on the lid. Jimmie was ready 
for the picnic. ‘Oh, thank you, Mary!” 
he cried, joyfully, and in a moment he 
was off, running swiftly. 


‘That 
What 
She thrust 
pail 


small and 
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The picnickers had started nearly half 
an hour earlier, owing to his inability to 
quickly aftack and subdue the cook, but 
he knew that the rendezvous was in the 
grove of tall, pillarlike hemlocks and 
pines that grew on a rocky knoll at the 
lake shore. His heart was very light as 
he sped, swinging his pail. But a few 
minutes previously his soul had been 
gloomed in despair; now he was happy. 
He was going to the picnic, where privi- 
lege of participation was to be bought by 
the contents of the little tin pail. 

When he arrived in the outskirts of 
the grove he heard a merry clamor, and 
when he reached the top of the knoll he 
looked down the slope upon a_ scene 
which almost made his little breast burst 
with joy. They actually had two camp 
fires! Two camp fires! At one of them 
Mrs. Earl was making something—choco- 
late, no doubt—and at the other a young 
lady in white duck and a sailor hat was 
dropping eggs into boiling water. Other 
grown-up people had spread a_ white 
cloth and were laying upon it things 
from baskets. In the deep cool shadow 
of the trees the children seurried, laugh- 
ing. Jimmie hastened forward to join 
his friends. 

Homer Phelps caught first sight of 


him. Ho!” he shouted; here comes 
Jimmie Trescott! Come on, Jimmie; you 
be on our side!” The children had di- 
vided themselves into two bands for some 
purpose of play. The others of Homer 


Phelps’s party loudly endorsed his plan. 
“Yes, Jimmie, you be on our side.” 
Then arose the usual dispute. ‘* Well, 
we got the weakest side.” 

“-Tain’t anv weakern ours.” 

Homer Phelps suddenly started, and 
looking hard, said, ** What you got in 
the pail, Jim?” 

Jimmie answered, somewhat uneasily, 
nv’ Juneh in it.” 

Instantly that brat of a Minnie Phelps 
simply tore down the sky with her 
shrieks of derision. ‘Got his lunch in 
it! Ina pail!” She ran screaming to 
her mother. *“‘Oh,mamma! Oh,mamma! 
Jimmie Trescott’s got his pienic in a 
pail!” 

Now there was nothing in the nature 
of this fact to particularly move the 
others-—-notably the boys, who were not 
competent to care if he had brought his 
luncheon in a coal-bin; but such is the 
instinet of childish society that they all 
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immediately moved away from him. In 
a moment he had been made a soci! 
leper. All old intimacies were flung into 
the lake, so to speak. They dared no 
compromise themselves. At safe dis 
tances the boys shouted, scornful! 

‘Huh! Got his pienic in a pail!” Neve: 
again during that pienie did the little 
girls speak of him as Jimmie Trescott 

His name now was Him. 

His mind was dark with pain as ly 
stood, the hang-dog, kicking the grave] 
and muttering as defiantly as he was abl 
‘Well, I can have it in a pail if I want 
to.” This statement of freedom was of : 
importance, and he knew it, but it was 
the only idea in his head. 

He had been baited at school for being 
detected in writing a letter to little Cora 
the angel child, and he had known ho 
to defend himself, but this situation was in 
no way similar. This was a social affair 
with grown people on all sides. It would 
be sweet to catch the Margate twins, fo: 
instance, and hammer them into a state 
of bleating respect for his pail; but that 
was a matter for the jungles of child 
hood, where grown folk seldom penetra 
ted. He could only glower. 

The amiable voice of Mrs. Earl sud 
denly called: ‘*Come, children! Every 
thing’s ready!” They scampered away, 
glaneing back for one last gloat at Jim 
mie standing there with his pail. 

He did not know what to do. He 
knew that the grown folk expected him 
at the spread, but if he approached | 
would be greeted by a shameful chorus 
from the children—more especially from 
some of those damnable little girls 
Still, luxuries beyond all dreaming were 
heaped on that cloth. One could not 
forget them. Perhaps if he erept up 
modestly, and was very gentle and very 
nice to the little girls, they would allow 
him peace. Of course it had been dread 
ful to come with a pail to such a grand 
picnic, but they might forgive him. 

Oh no, they would not! He knew them 
better. And then suddenly he remem- 
bered with what delightful expectations 
he had raced to this grove, and self-pity 
overwhelmed bim, and he thought he 
wanted to die and make every one feel 
sorry. 

The young lady in white duck and a 
sailor hat looked at him, and then spoke 
to her sister, Mrs. Earl. ‘‘ Who’s that 
hovering in the distance, Emily?” 


J 


SHAME. 


Mrs. Earl peered. 


Trescott ! 


‘Why, it’s Jimmie 
Jimmie, come to the pienic! 
Why don’t you come to the picnic, Jim- 
mie?” He began to sidle toward the cloth. 

But at Mrs. Earl’s call there was an 
other outburst from many of the chil- 
dren. ‘* He’s got his pienic in a pail! In 
a pail! Got it in a pail!” 

Minnie Phelps was a shrill fiend. ‘* Oh, 
mamma, he’s got it in that pail! See! 
Isn't it funny? Isn’t it dreadful funny?” 

“What ghastly 
Emily!” 


children are, 
They 
are spoiling that boy’s whole day, break- 
ing his heart, the little eats!) I think I'll 
vo over and talk to him.” 

Maybe you had better not,’ answer- 
ed Mrs. Earl, dubiously. ‘‘ Somehow 
these things arrange themselves. If you 
interfere, you are likely to prolong every- 
thing.” 

‘Well, Vil 
young lady. 

At the outburst against him 
Jimmie had crouched down by a tree, 
half hiding behind it, half pretending that 
he was not hiding behind it. He turned 
his sad gaze toward the lake. The bit of 
water seen through the shadows seemed 
perpendicular, a slate-colored wall. He 
heard a noise near him, and turning, he 
perceived the young lady looking down 
at him. In her hands she held plates. 
‘May I sit near you?” she asked, coolly. 

Jimmie could hardly believe his ears. 
\fter disposing 


prigs 
said the young lady. 


try, at least,” said the 


second 


herself and the plates 
upon the pine needles, she made brief ex- 
planation. ‘* They're rather crowded, you 
see, over there. I don't like to be crowd- 
ed at a pienice, so I thought I'd come here. 
[ hope you don’t mind.” 

Jimmie made haste to find his tongue. 
‘Oh, I don’t mind! 


here.” 


i dike to have you 
The ingenuous emphasis made it 
appear that the fact of his liking to have 
her there was in the nature of a law-dis- 
pelling phenomenon, but she did 
smile. 

‘** How large is that lake?” she asked. 

Jimmie, falling into the snare, at once 


not 


began to talk in the manner of a propri- 
etor of the lake. 
ty miles long, an’ in one place it’s almost 
four miles wide! an’ it’s deep, too—awful 


** Oh, it’s almost twen 


deep—an’ it’s got real steamboats on it, 
an’—oh—lots of other boats, an’—an’— 
an’—” 
‘“Do you go out on it sometimes?” 
‘*Oh, lots of times! My father’s got 


a boat,” he said, 
effect of his words. 


eying her to note 
She was correctly pleased and struck 
with wonder. ‘* Oh, has he?” 
as if she never before had heard of a man 
owning a boat 
Jimmie 


she cries 


continued: ‘‘ Yes, an’ it’s a 
grea’ big boat, too, with sails, real sails 
an’ sometimes 


he takes me ont in her, 


me fishin’, an’ we 
had sandwiches, plenty of ‘em, an’ my) 
father he drank beer right out of the bot 
tle—right out of the bottle!” 

The young lady 
whelmed by this 
Jimmie saw the 


too; an’ once he took 


was properly over 
amazing intelligence. 
had cre 
ated, and he enthusiastically resumed his 
narrative: ‘‘ An’ after, lie let 

the bottles in the water, and | 
"em way, Way, Way out. 
an’ 


impression he 


me throw 

throwed 
An’ they sank, 
never comed up,” he concluded, dra 
matically. 

His face was glorified; he had forgot- 
ten all about the pail; he was absorbed 
in this communion with a beautiful lady 
who was so interested in what he had to 
say. 

She indicated one of the plates, and 
said, indifferentiy: ‘‘ Perhaps you would 
like some of 
them. Do you like olives? 
a deviled egg. 


those sandwiches. I made 
And there’s 
I made that also.” 

“Did you really?” said Jimmie, polite 
ly. His face gloomed for a moment be 
cause the pail was recalled to his mind, 
but he timidly possessed 
sandwich. 


himself of a 


‘*Hope you are not going to scorn my 
deviled said his goddess. ‘‘I 
very proud of it.” 


egg,” am 
He did not; he scorn 
ed little that was on the plate. 

Their gentle intimacy was ineffable to 
the boy. He thought he had a friend, a 
beautiful lady, who liked him more than 
she did anybody at the picnic, to say the 
least. 
she had flung aside the luxuries of the 
spread cloth to sit with him, the exile 
Thus early did he fall a victim to wo 
man’s wiles. 

‘*' Where do you live?” he asked, sud 
denly. 


This was proved by the fact that 


‘*Oh, a long way from here! 
York.” 

His next question.was put very blunt 
ly. ‘‘Are you married?” 


In New 


‘Oh, no!” she answered, gravely. 
Jimmie 


was silent for a time, during 
which he 


glanced shyly and furtively 
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her face. 


up at 


It was evident that he 
Finally he 
said, ‘* When I grow up to be a man --” 
‘Oh, that is some time yet!” said the 
beautiful lady. 
‘But when 
inarry you.” 
“Well, [ will remember it,” she an- 
swered; ‘* but don’t talk of it now, because 
such a long time, and—I wouldn't 
you to consider yourself bound.’ 
She smiled at him. 
He began to brag. 


was somewhat embarrassed. 


I do, I—I should like to 


it’s 


wish 


‘When grow up 
to be a man, I'm goin’ to have lots an’ 
lots of money, an’ I'm goin’ to have a 
grea’ big house an’ a horse an’ a shot- 
gun, an’ lots an’ lots of books "bout ele- 
phants an’ tigers, an’ lots an’ lots of ice- 
cream an’ pie an’—caramels.” As before, 
she was impressed; he could see it. An’ 
I'm goin’ to have lots an’ lots of children 

bout three hundred, I guess—an’ there 
won't none of ’em be girls. They'll all 
be boys—like 

my!” she said. 

His garment of shame was gone from 
him. The pail was dead and well buried. 
It seemed to him that months elapsed 
as he dwelt in happiness near the beauti- 
ful lady and trumpeted his vanity. 

At last there was a shout. 
we're going home.” 
ed out of the grove. 


**Come on! 
The picnickers troop- 
The children wish- 
ed to resume their jeering, for Jimmie 
still gripped his pail, but they were re- 
strained by the circunrstances. He was 
walking at the side of the beautiful lady. 
During this journey he abandoned 
many of his habits. For instance, he 
never travelled without skipping grace- 
fully from crack to crack between the 
stones, or without pretending that he was 
a train of cars, or without some mumming 
device of childhood. But now he behaved 
with dignity. He made no more noise than 
a little mouse. He escorted the beautiful 
lady to the gate of the Earl home, where 
he awkwardly, solemnly, and wistfully 
shook hands in good-by. He watched 
her go up the walk; the door clanged. 
On his way home he dreamed. One of 
these dreams was fascinating. Supposing 
the beautiful lady was his teacher in 
school! Oh, my! wouldn't he be a good 
boy, sitting like a statuette all day long, 
and knowing every lesson to perfection, 
and—everything. And then supposing 
that a boy should sass her. Jimmie 
painted limself waylaying that boy on 
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the homeward road, and the fate of th, 
boy was a thing to make strong men 
cover their eyes with their hands. And 
she would like him more and more— 
more and more. And he—he would be 
a little god. 

But as he was entering his father’s 
grounds an appalling recollection came 
to him. He was returning with thie 
bread -and- butter and the salmon un 
touched in the pail! He could imagii 
the cook, nine feet tall, waving her fis: 
‘**An’ so that’s what I took trouble fo: 
is it? So’s you could bring it back? 
you could bring it back?” He skulke: 
toward the house like a marauding bus| 
ranger. When he neared the kiiche: 
door he made a desperate rush past it 
aiming to gain the stables and ther 
secrete his guilt. He was nearing them 
when a thunderous voice hailed him fron 
the rear: 


So 


** Jimmie Treseott, where you goin’ with 
that pail?” 

It was the cook. He made no reply 
but plunged into the shelter of the stables 
He whirled the lid from the pail and 
dashed its contents beneath a heap o! 
blankets. Then he stood panting, his 
eyes on the door. The cook did not pur 
sue, but she was bawling, 

** Jimmie Trescott, what you doin’ with 
that pail?” 

He came forth, swinging it. 
thin’,” he said, in virtuous protest. 

‘*T know better,” she said, sharply, as 
she relieved him of his curse. 

In the morning Jimmie was playing 
near the stable, when he heard a shout 
from Peter Washington, who attended 
Dr. Trescott’s horses: 

Oh, Jim!” 

What?” 

‘*Come yah.” 

Jimmie went reluctantly to the door of 
the stable, and Peter Washington asked, 

‘**Wut's dish yere fish an’ brade doin’ 
unner dese yer blankups?” 

know. I didn’t have nothin’ 
to do with it,” answered Jimmie, indig- 
nantly. 

** Don’ tell me!” cried Peter Washing- 
ton as he flung it all away—*‘ don’ tell 
me! When I fin’ fish an’ brade unner 
dese yer blankups, I don’ go an’ think 
dese yer ho’ses er yer pop’s put | 
know. Aw’ if I caitech enny more disl: 


yer fish an’ brade in dish yer stable, J'// 
tell yer pop.” 
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IN A PAIL 


“JIMMIE TRESCOTTS GOT HIS PICNIC 


| 
— 
be 
— 


* THE DRAWER 


THE BEWILDERED PRESIDENT 


A MONOLOGUE. 


DEDICATED 


TO WOMEN'S CLUBS 


BY OCTAVE THANET 


Mrs. Easyman speaks. She is supposed to be 
assisted (int ixibly) by the accomplished SECT C tary 
of the club, Mys. Martinet, who has taken parlia- 
mentary lessons of Mrs. Shattuck, Mrs. Urqua 
hart-Lee, and other master parliamen- 
knows Robert, Reed, and Waples by 


: and has been known to make ten points 


divers 
fariaus;: 
the paqe 
of order in Nifteen minutes, Mrs Easy man has 
been elected president because she is “such a 
sweet, popula woman id and has qiren so much 


moncy to the new club-house. 

Vrs. Easyman (arriving a@ little out of breath 
warm). Oh, Mrs. Martinet, m= so 
Do sit near me. 


and rery 
glad you're come! Im just a 
little hard of hearing this week ; you know, a 
fly—some kind of a thing—I’m snre I don’t 
know what—tlew into my ear—...... Yes. Did 
you ever hear of anything soauwful? I wasat 
Why, I 
I jumped up and 
Maybe you would have raised 
a question of privilege; I didn’t raise any- 
thing, only Cain They put some laud- 
anum and oil in at the drug-store oe 
do you think it is time to begin ? 
thinks the fly’s out, but T have my doubts. 
wees Why, certainly. Ten minutes past ; 
you are right,as usual, Mrs. Martinet. Well, 
shall we Ladies! 


a meeting of the Colonial Dames, too. 
thought I should go crazy! 
ran out 


I ran, 


The doctor 


eall the meeting to order? 


ladies! Please sit down; we're going to come 
to order now. 
Oh-h, I don't need to, of course; but it 


seems so abrupt, somehow, just to begin to 
pound them Where isthe pound thing?) ..... 
Well, gavel, then. J ean’t tind it. Oh, thank 
you very much. (Rises, and pounds with ima- 
ginary gavel.) The meeting will please come 
be in order. Mrs, Martinet, please see if my 


bonnet’s on straight, { 


will vou? Lhit it coming 
up in the elevator, Oh, thank you so much! 
Like that? Is that right? The secretary 
will please read the minutes of last ; Oh 
no, she will please call the Mrs. Simons and 
( Lis- 


Now, will you 


Mrs. Howell, won’t you please come in? 
tens while voll is being ealled.) 
please-——I mean, will the secretary please read 
Ladies, I 
hope you won't mind me holding my handker- 
chief to my ear. I think there’s a fly in it, 
What was wrong about that? 


Oh! ought L always to call myself the 


the minutes of the last meeting? 


and it buzzes. 


Chair? Why, I can never do it in the world! 
I feel so ridiculous, 
rupting the minutes, 


But, dear me, I'm inter- 

You're right, of course. 
Listens, JSrequently raising her handkere hie} to 
Is there— What must I say now? 
Where’s the order of business ? Well, we 


Has any- 


her ear.) 
ought to have one, if we haven't. 
body anything to report? Is there any fur- 
ther business to come before the 
Did that all right, anyhow! (Lady supposed 
to rise and address the Chair.) Yes, Mrs. 
Meacham. Wasn’t that right? Well, I'll do 
better next time. It’s sodistracting to havea 
buzzing thing in your ear all the time. Mrs. 
Meacham, (Listens to motion with a puzzled and 
What? Oh, rise? I 
always forget to rise. You're perfectly 
right, Mrs. Martinet. (Rises.) Ladies 

Don’t IT need to say that? Well. It is moved 
and seconded that we have a vaudeville. You 
all know just the condition of our funds: and 


meeting ? 


anxious attention.) 


the Federation so near, and we wanting to ap- 
pear creditably, What is it? ...... Well, I 
just wanted to say a good word for the motion. 
Oh no, don’t mind; I know you do it for my 
good. Tl put the motion. It is moved and 
seconded that we have a vaudeville. I—I 
mean the Chair is in favor of it. Has any one 
else anything to say? (Lady supposed to rise.) 
Mrs. Brown. (Converses in an animated man- 
ney with Mrs. Martinet during Mrs. Brown's 
speech.) Why, I didn’t know I must never 
say anything, not the least little teenty thing, 
when I was in the chair! Is that really so? 
Not even look anything? I think it very diffi- 
cult to be a Chair— Oh, good gracious! I must 
pay attention. Mrs. Brown, would you kind- 
ly say that over again? The Chair is a little 
Thank 
Are there any further remarks ? 
(Several ladies are supposed to rise; Mrs. Fasy- 
man looks wildly from one to the other.) Which 
spoke first? Do speak quick, Mrs. Martinet. 
Mrs. Downer. ...... Is there any sec- 
ond to the motion ? 


hard of hearing this morning. 
you so much. 


Oh yes: 
It is moved and sec- 
onded toamend the motion by —by substituting 
(here she is prompted by Mrs. Martinet) by 
substituting the words “ authors’ ” 
for “vaudeville.” Where’s she expecting to 
get authors? But I know— TJ won’t say a 
word. Are you ready for the question? Mrs. 
Mrs. Crane. (Looks for direction to 


reading 


Baker. 


oer 
. 
a 
i 
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her coach, and rises It is moved and seconded 


to amend the amendment by adding the words 


“if they can be procured at a reasonable 
price ”—meaning the authors, I presume, Mrs. 
Baker?) Are there any remarks? Mrs. Hay. 


Vember is supposed to rise to make a pout of 


order.) State your point. The Chair doesn’t 


think so at all—I mean the Chair decides the 


point not well taken. Mrs. Brown has not 
spoken to the amendment, only to the—what 
did she speak to, anyhow ? the original 


motion. Are you ready for the question? Mrs, 
Cassell. It is moved and seconded to 
refer the matter to a committee of three ay 
pointed by the Chair. Mrs. Brown. State 
you question, If there is ho objec tion, 
Mrs. Brown will be excused to ask the janitos 
to shut the doors of the outer hall Opposite 
where the basket-ball mateh is being played, 
Mrs. 
Is there a sec ond? It 


Are you ready for the question? 
1s 
moved and seconded to indetinitely postpone 
Mrs. Carter. The Chair was just going 
tomake that point; the motion is out of order, 
Oh, do speak move distinetly, Mrs. Martinet : 
never mind if they do hear! Amendatory and 
declinatory motions are of the same rank; and 
Are 
Lalways say that 
When [haven't anything else to say: it sounds 


as if Ll were rushing business. Mrs. Crane, 


two amendments are before the meeting, 


you ready for the question ? 


DRAWER 


Itis moved and seconded to reter the 
to the 
ready 


inatier 
( Ladies rise to move and second motion, 
Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Crane. 
mittee of the 


Entertainment Committee, you 

What is a com 
Whole what? You 
mean we all just sit here and pretend we are 
a Committee ? What's the 
Oh, yes, Vil put the motiou tirst, and 
explain after. Rises. It is 


whole? 


Selise of 

Jou Cah 
moved and sec 
onded that we are a whole committee I beg 
your pardon, I told you I didwt know 
anything about parliamentary law, I 
all the time. It 


we go Into a Committee, 


ladies 
forget 
that 


Is mhoved and seconded 
the whole of Ws, 


Well, committee of the w hole, then, 


Really, 
I don’t see that it makes such a killing citter 
ence, Mrs. Martinet Oh, of course you are 
right. Do exeuse me. |] really am grateful to 
you; but I get 
my ear, and it 
Mrs. Brown. 


so harassed with this bug in 
isa little confusing, you know. 
She talks very well, doesn't she? 


But why does she Want to go into commit- 
tee of the whole ? Well, L wish to me rey 


they would, then, if they can only discuss the 


motion and the amendments, Phey can't 
hear so far off: and I bold my fan upand never 
turn my head,so they cun’t see. Oh, 


I wouldn't 
do anything indeecorous for the wo 


Mrs. 
I know it by 
it, just as if she 
She's a sweet woman. 


vlad! 
Wiggles is all ready to speak : 
the way she wrigeles on her se: 


Were sitting on a pin, 


IT'S SO DISTRACTING ' 
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Did had 


taken out by electricity ? 


you know she those moles of hers 


It improves her ap- 
Mrs. Wiggles (as lady rises 


so much! 


pearance 


and addresses the Chain Mrs. Dutterin, do 
you secoud Mrs, Wiggles’s motion ? Rises. 
It is moved and seconded that the vaudeville 
be postponed until our next meeting—TI mean 
the discussion of the vaudeville Oh, 
they understand what I mean, Mrs. Martinet. 
Are you ready for the question? (To lady ad 
dressing the Chain Mrs. Graham I can 
hear a buzzing in my ear all the time. And 


don’t you think it perfectly distracting the way 

they go on? I don’t see 

on vaudevilles. They 
Call her to order? 

I couldw’t do such athing! 

Mrs. Graham, Pm 

of order; 


why she’s so down 

made eight bundred 

Why, Mrs. Martinet, 
Vust 1? 

but you're out 

you can’t talk about the vaudeville, 

only about postponing it. 


very sorry, 
Phere, know 
she’s cross, and Ldon’t blame her; and she was 
lent me three 
dozen napkins and spoons,and her coachman 
to call the carriages. 
buta little quiek 

out of order? 


so hice to ne at my last party 


She’s ever so obliging, 
Musti't tell her she was 
Weil, how 
was Lto know that her debate was out of ordet 
but ? Well, 
her after the meeting and explain—ift 
Tmalive! 

Ol 


But you told me 


she wast? 


Shall I apologize 
What did you say, Mrs. Brown ? 
Mrs. Martinet, I 
that awful thing. 
What on earth do [I do when they move the 
previe 


merey! never can. 


] never did understand 


mus question? 


Is there a second? 
Ol, please speak distinetly, and Tl repeat the 


words exactly after you The previous 
question is moved. Does the assembly order 
the previous question? TT hope they know 
what I mean better than I do! Mrs. Her- 
bert The Chair rules the motion out of 
orcel there are too many things to vote on 
already. Mrs. Herbert? Whiat’s she get- 


ting up again tor? Appeal from the deci- 


sion of the Chair? Was her motion to table? 
Oh, I know that’s always in order. You 
must exense me, Mrs. Herbert ; I didn’t catch 
vhat you said distinetly. You don’t need to 


appeal; Itake it all back. ( Rises.) It is moved 
and seconded to lay the motion on the table. 
I wonder what motion ?. I trust it’s the previ- 
ous question! Mrs. Graham. Beg par- 
don? .. Oh-h! The Chairmust rule the re- 
marks out of order: a motion to table is not de 
batable. I'm improving, don’t you think ? 
Didn't I Say that niece? 
heat 


Because I could 
every word. Is there any further busi- 
Well, what must Tsay?) Oh, where 
? Mrs Oh, exense me, Mrs. 
I didn’t see you. Which of you got up 
(Nods her smiling thanks to Mrs. Brown 
for resuming her seat.) Well, Mrs. Green. 
Ought I to let that? It’s only three 
o'clock ; we never adjourn until half past four, 
never since I joined the club. Is it? Well, 
of course if it’s always in order, it’s in order 
Was there a second ? 


hess to 
am I at 
Green; 
first? 


Brown. 


het do 


now. It is moved and 
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seconded that we adjourn 
Rises hastily.) It 


Oh, 1 forgot to 

is moved and see 
All in favor of 
All Opposed 

Wait a second, 


he Hoes seem 


vet uy. 
onded that we now adjourn. 
Ave. 


| he noes 


the motion please say 
please say No 
thet 

the noes have it. 


I know one! to have it; 


Thank 
Vow what do 


The motion is lost. 
the Lord, we’ve done one thing! 


Lido? It’s all very well to say the ques 
tion now recurs, and then stop. But what 
question? Where does it recur to? How 


many hundred thousand motions can we have 
floating round at the same time, anyhow ? 
Rattled?) Of I'm rattled; I’m all to 
pieces! Speak a little louder; remember 
that buzzing in my ear! . Oh, they’re too far 
Im just screaming, and 
Mrs. Green’s got her trumpet out too. ...... The 
motion recurs to the to table 
table what? All in favor will please say Aye. 
Those opposed, No. They both 
which is the 
Which do we want it to be?) Tl say 
What does she say ? What dol 
A division is called for; please divide! 
Well, how did I You say little 
bits of sentences and expect me to know the 


rest. 


course 


off; they can’t hear. 


How motion 


make such a noise FT dont know 
loudest! 
that. 

do? 
know? 
Oh, do excuse me! know I’m stupid 
but it’s the fly in my ear, 
All in favor will please stand and 
remain until counted. 


and ever so trying; 
partly. 
Thank you. Al 


opposed will please rise. There’s a lot ot 
them The motion is lost. Vow? 
No! Never! No, it is not easy! it’s 
awful! TF will not tackle that awful thing 


Ladies, the Chair feels faint,and must ask to 
sit down a few minutes; the seeretary will 
take the chair. 
[ Sits down, with a long deep sigh. 
Martinet rises. 


Mrs 


Vrs. 


cision 


Vartinet (with qreat rapidity and pre- 
The question now recurs to the motion 
All in 
favor of closing debate on the previous question 
will please SAN Aye. 


that the previous question now be put. 


Those opposed, No. 

The ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it. 
The motion is carried. The previous question 
is the motion that discussion of the original 
main motion be postponed until our next meet- 
ing. Allin favor of the motion please say Aye. 

Those opposed, No. 


to have it: the noes have it 


The noes seem 
The motion is lost 
The question now recurs to the motion that we 
go into committee of the whole. All in favor 
of the motion please say Aye. Those op- 
posed, No. The noes seem to have it : the 
noes have it. The question now recurs to the 
to refer the matter to the Entertain- 
ment Committee. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All those in favor of the motion 
will please say Aye. Those opposed, No. 

Nhe noes seem to have it; the noes have 
it. The motion is lost. 


motion 


The question now re 
curs to the motion to refer to a committee of 
three, appointed by the Chair. 
for the question? 


Are you ready 
All in favor please say 
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Ave. . Those opposed, No. 


seem to have it; the noes have it. 


tion is lost; and the question now 
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The noes 


Phe mo- 
recurs to 


the motion to amend the amendment to the 


main motion by adding the words * 
can be procured at a reasonable price” 


if they 
to the 


word “ reading.” Are you ready for the ques 


tion? Allin favor ofthe motion will please 


say Aye. Those opposed, No. 
seem to have it; the noes have it 


tion now recurs to the amendment to the main 
motion, to substitute the words 


l he hoes 


The ques- 


‘authors’ 


reading ” for “ vaudeville.” Ave you ready for 


the question ? All in favor of the amend 
ment will please say Ave Phose opposed, 
No The Chair is in doubt. Will those 
in favor please rise? Thank you. That 
is sufficient; you may sit. Will those opposed 


please rise and stand until connted? 
Thank you, The motion is lost Phe ques 
tion now recurs to the original main motion 
that we give a vaudeville. 

Now we are back again where we starte¢ 
Madame President, you see how easy it. is. 
There is nothing like a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law to facilitate business! 


THE GOLFER'S CALENDAR 


In the mont 


Gollers po 


urse the weat 


Dream of 


h 


January 


ish up their clubs, 


er’s wild vagary 
y putts and rubs 
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AN ADVENTURE OF MYSTERY 

“SPEAKING of mysteries, snpernatural hap- 
penings, and that sort of thing.” said the Ma- 
Jor, pulling a very long face. and not observing 
that his cigar had gone out,“ I bad an experi 
ence last night whieh convinees me that we 
stand very close to the unknown, and that the 
Vvatinted modern science has homore ¢ ompleted 
its labors than had Hereules when he went out 
and sized up the Numean lion, and asked a by- 
standing tarmer ifthe thought the critter would 
bite.” 

‘You had been sampling that Louisville 
man’s peach-blow cobbler, eh 7 returned the 
Colonel, suspiciously, 

‘Lhad not,” replic d the Major, stiffly. “That 
it was after dinner I do not deny—make the 
most of it! Thad had wine with the meal. as 
becomes a gentiemuan in my position dle yout 
worst with this facet alse! Thad accomplished 
my dinner in company with two or three old 
college friends, and we had revived past memo- 
ries, and given Good Cheer a chance to spread 
her wings—gloat over this also if you will! 
Tam prepared to defend the statement that I 
Was hot Intoxicated. What Lam about to relate 
is plain faet, and to-morrow I shall lay it be- 
fore the Society fo holowic al Re search.” 

“Oh dear me,” said the Doctor, soothingly : 
*wedidn’t know the thing was so serions. Of 
course you were sober, Take your facts out 
of cold storage and blaze away with ’em!” 

* Thank vou,” returned the Major, complete- 


ly mollitied. “You will think it is a serious 
matter when you hear about it. As I said, J 
had dined with some old college chums. The 


door was opened to ¢ onviviality, but rigidly 
barred on Excess. Ileft the table without as- 
sistance, True, an officious waiter hovered 
near, but when I observed the supertlious 
scoundrel, spoke to him Ina rolling voce, 
and bid him begone about his business. if he 
hadany. Judge Doty and I passed out on the 
sidewalk. Two eabs drove up. We were at 
first puzzled which to take, but at my sugges- 
thon we took the ohe which we could feel. 
Something already told me that it was a night 
of ple nomenon, but T knew that the sense of 
touch is never to be deceived as you shall 
again see later on in my narrative. We ae- 
cordingly rode away in the tangible cab. 
blush to say it of a friend of mine, but the 
plain fact is that the Judge was not master of 
himselt He sang, and sang execrably. He 
looped his feet up in the arm-rests. He alse 
called for some unnamed Lost Love of His 
Youth in a tearful tone, 

But we arrive dsafely at the Judwe’s house, 
and set him down. IT was both shocked and 
relieved to see that his butler had deemed it 
hecessary to await his master in the vesti- 
bule. As vou know, I live at the Empress of 
Tilia, the large uptown family hotel, There 
are several entrances; the cabman drove me to 
one at the side. As I alighted I noticed that 
the street was deserted: the hour, I confess, 
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was late. It was a cold, clear, frosty night. 1 
dismissed the cab and turned to enter the 
hostelry. Now, gentlemen, the matter for the 
attention of the Society for Psy chological Re- 
search begins here. As I went up the steps, I 
saw a stinetly through the vlass «door. and 
down the long corridor within Which leads 1 
the oftice off at the left. This corridor 


Was 
also deserted. | placed my hand upon the 
brass rod across the middle of the door, and 
started to push my way in. The door Vielded 


In a perfectly natural manner, and I saw no 


thing out of the ordinary, I pushed on, but 
to my utter surprise I did not gain the corr 
dor. The door continued to swing back be- 


g 
fore me as LT pressed against the rod, but 


though IT was constantly advancing, remain- 
ed continually on the outside a very per. at 
the gate of Paradise. I soon observed that 
the corridor was appearing and disappearing 
In a most extraordinary manner, but when in 
sight its aspect was perfectly normal, and it 
seemed but a ste p before me It was as if ] 
Were pushing door and corridor ahead of me, 
ovr as if IT were on a treadmill Instead of the 
firm tiles, which I distinetly felt beneath my 
feet. Gentlemen, Lam not without perse ver- 
ance —call it stubbornness, if you will. I dé 
termined to push on into that hotel or die at 
my post. I set my jaws firmly, and struck a 
regular gait of what I suspect was about two 
and a half miles an hour. Refusing utterly to 
recognize that I was. so to say, Up against a 
power beyond the ken of man, I continued to 
forge ahead, the door, the « orridor, and T knew 
not what else before me. Gentlemen, for how 
Inany weary hours I thus stood up and battled 
with the unknown and the unknow able Ihave 
noidea. This much I do know. however—the 
darkness of night had given place to the gray 
of early morning, and a porter had come to ex- 
tinguish the lights in the corridor, before I es- 
caped the clutches of the awful mvste ry and 
suddenly found myself within, the porter ap- 
parently grasping my arm. He was real. for 
I heard his ghastly, insolent laugh, and re 
buked him for it. I then went to bed. Now, 
gentlemen, Iam no student of the Ovceult: be- 
fore the Hidden J] stand a bowed figure. But 
so much T know—that this all happened as I 
have related it. Proof, too, is not Wanting: I 
found my shoes in the morning with the soles 
quite worn through, though I had bouglit 
them new before going to the dinner, J hope 
the Society for Psychological Research can de 
something with my experience,” 

“Come, come,” said the Doetor, softly 
“throw away that cold cigar and have a 
fresh one. Don’t vo and take np the valuable 
time of the Psychological Society with your 
story; you simply got caught in one of these 
revolving storm-doors, and circulated all hight, 
like a merry-go-round. At the dinner you 
may have barred the door on Excess, but I'm 
afraid she got in at the window.” 
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TIME FOR NEW RESOLUTIONS 


First CentENAntAN (fo second Centenarian). “Jor as, you ‘ain’t done very well durin’ the last cen- 
tury. Hadn't you better turn over a new leaf, an’ try an’ do better the nex’? 
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PROGRESS. 
BY E. S. MARTIN 


Fatnty still the echoes cry the old-time New-Years’ fame 
A day of doings strenuous, and feats that staggered reason, 

When maids and matrons staid at home and welcomed all who came, 
And men bore swift from door to door the greetings of the season 

We've changed all that. We save our strength, and when the new year dawns 
We chain the door and fly the town—if we have where to fly it; 

If not, we lurk obscure at home, and boast between our yawns 
That New-Year’s fun’s too much like work, and we're too wise to try it 
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